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MARCO POLO AND KUBLAI KHAN 


In this painting of the famous Italian traveler, 
Marco Polo, we see him in the company of- his 
great and good friend, the Mongol Emperor, 
Kublai Khan. The Khan is leading his visitor on 
a sight-seeing tour of a colorful Oriental bazaar, 
Marco marvels at the beautiful satins and silks, 
the valuable spices, and the rare stones spreai 
before his eyes. 

Marco Polo, accompanied by his father and 
uncle, remained in the empire of the Khan for 
over twenty years. During much of this time he 
was traveling about performing missions for the 
Khan. In this way he got to see most of the inter- 
esting sights of the Orient, and gathered. treasures 
and information with which to surprise and enter- 
tain fellow Venetians upon his return home. The 
book which he wrote about his visit to the Far 
East is one of the most thrilling travel stories 
ever written. For many centuries people regarded ~ 
it more as fiction than as fact, but we know that 
most of what he wrote was true. Readers of “The 


Old World and Its Gifts” will travel in imagina- 


tion through many of the same lands visited by 
Marco Polo.. 


This Painting Is Reproduced by Courtesy of 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
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THE OLD WORLD AND ITS GIFTS 
takes children on a trip through lands where 
for thousands of years men and women have 
been making history. 

By boat, train, and airplane, they visit 
Europe, Asia, Australia, and Africa. They 
live in the homes of the people, eat their food, 
enjoy their daily round of work and play, 
see how their ways of living compare with 
ours. When the children leave a country, 
they know what it was like yesterday, what 
it is like today, and what it has contributed 
to our own civilization. 

This book drops the conventional lines 
between geography and history and weaves 
the two subjects into an integrated whole. 
It stresses the fact that the story of man’s 
activities throughout the ages—which is his- 
tory—takes place in a geographic setting. 
The child sees why certain ancient peoples 
settled in river valleys, why others were no- 
mads and never settled any place. He is 
shown how climate, fertility of soil, rivers, 
mountains, and harbors have determined the 
history of nations and controlled the lives 
of men. When geography and history are 
thus unified, each gives new richness and 
meaning to the other. 

Why should the social studies be inte- 
grated? To the adult, history, geography, 
and civics may appear to be separate sub- 
jects. But an increasing number of educators 
have been convinced that the combination 
of these three into one subjecte represents 
a sounder psychology. History textbooks in- 
clude many geographic facts in order that 
the pupil may see the historical scene in 
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its. proper perspective. Likewise, the newer 
geography textbooks include much history 


‘and civics. The following statement from 


Teachers’ Guide to Child Development, pre- 
pared by the California State Curriculum 
Commission, is typical of this trend: 


The materials of the social studies must be 
organized into inclusive units of activity and 
understanding, which represent important as- 
pects of life and which utilize as needed the 
subject mattter academically classified as his- 
tory, geography, civics, or any other study. 
These classifications are the work of advanced 
specialists. They do not correspond to the needs 
of everyday life or of the learner who seeks to 
gain an understanding of some significant theme. 
No condition, custom, relationship, or problem 
of contemporary life can be truly understood 
except as we bring together at one time the geo- 
graphic influences, historical antecedents, and 
civic implications that are pertinent to it. Or- 
ganization of materials must promote integra- 
tion of experience and thought, not artificially 
restrict it. 


It is good psychology to keep together 
those phases of experience which naturally 
belong together. According to John Dewey, 
history and geography are in reality 


... two phases of the same living whole. While 
geography emphasizes the physical side and his- 
tory the social, these are only emphases in a 
common topic, namely, the associated life of 
man. ... But to hold these two together re- 
quires an informed and cultivated imagination. 
When the ties are broken, geography presents 
itself as the hodgepodge of unrelated fragments 
too often found. It appears as a veritable rag- 
bag of intellectual odds and ends; the height of 
a mountain here, the course of a river there, 
the quantity. of shingles produced in this town, 
the tonnage of the shipping in that, the bound- 
ary of a country, the capital of a state.* 


*Democracy and Education. By permission of The 
Macmillan Co., publishers. 


THE OLD WORLD AND ITS GIFTS 
uses the travel device to unify the social 
studies. From the things he observes and the 
stories told by his guides and companions, 
history is made to live again for him. For 
example, as he travels through Greece he 
sees it as it is today and he learns the story 
of its glorious past. He follows the westward 
movement of civilization, tracing the rise of 
Rome, while he visits present-day Italy. As 
he travels through Europe, he explores tur- 
reted castles and their near-by villages, and 
thus acquires a vivid understanding of Mid- 
dle Age feudal life as well as of life today. 

At the same time he observes that the flow 
of history is continuous. He sees, for in- 
stance, that the Industrial Revolution, which 
started in England, has spread to the leading 
countries of the world and goes on about him 
even today. Thus are geography and history, 
cause and effect, united to give the child a 
genuine understanding of the Old World and 
its peoples. 

This travel method lends itself to the SEE- 
ING-READING development used in this 
book. The pictures and their legends tell a 
running story that parallels the text without 
repeating it. If the child looked at nothing 
but the pictures and charts, read nothing but 
the legends, he would acquire a surprisingly 


adequate understanding of the entire subject 
matter. 


Teachers will find that language difficulties 
have been reduced to a minimum in this 
book. The simplicity of its style, the care- 
fulness with which its vocabulary has been 
chosen, and the vividness of its examples re- 
move barriers which might hamper or delay 


the child in his comprehension of the subject 
matter. 


In sucha book, there are of necessity many 
significant, new words, which the child should 
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know. As an aid to the teacher, the most im- 
portant of these have been listed at the be- 
ginning of each unit. Certain others have 
been italicized in the story so that the pupil 
may pay special attention to their mastery. 

This book tries to be more than just a 
social studies text. It shows that all people 
are neighbors and a part of one world. 
Since the development of the atom bomb, 
we must in truth act as one world, and the 
nations must settle their differences in some 
way other than by war. At the present time 
the only organization which seems to offer 
hope of world coöperation is the United 
Nations. Teachers should give children 
information about the United Nations and 
the work it is doing. Only as representa- 
tives of the nations of the world, large and 
small, sit down together—argue, discuss, 
and codperate—can world problems be set- 
tled peacefully. Just as the people of thir- 
teen American colonies succeeded in build- 
ing a strong United States, it is now hoped 
that all the nations will succeed in building 
a strong United Nations. 

Teachers will find the up-to-date series of 
colored political maps, relief maps, and spe- 
cial purpose maps most valuable. Global 
maps have been inserted to orient the child 
towards today’s Air Age. All maps have been 
made as simple and as clear as is consistent 
with absolute accuracy. Charts, diagrams, 
and drawings, well within the ability of the 
child to understand, have been used where 
they will help to clarify difficult concepts. 

THE OLD WORLD AND ITS GIFTS 
will be welcomed by curriculum makers for 
the saving it makes in energy, time, and 
money. For teachers—and pupils—who have 
been struggling with overcrowded programs, 
it will mean that two preparations and two 
classes are replaced by one that is both more 
profitable and more enjoyable. 
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This earth is my home. I want to know more about it. 


I want to know more about the boys and girls of other races and 
other nations who share the earth with me, All of them are my friends. 
I want them to have nourishing food to eat, good clothes to wear, and 
comfortable homes in which to live. 


I will do my best to make this a happy world, where people 
everywhere can live always in peace. 


This little Dutch girl’s home is on the banks of a canal in Holland, 


Dorien Leigh Ltd. 
the 


land of windmills and tulips. 


To the Boys and Girls Who Will Read This Book 


“John,” said Miss Abbott, “did you 
ever hear your father say from what 
country of the Old World his grand- 
parents came?” 

It was the first day of school, and the 
class had been talking about our country 
and how everyone could be a good citizen. 

“I think,” said John, “that they came 
from England—or maybe it was Ger- 
many. I’m not sure, but I can find out 
tonight and tell you tomorrow.” 

“How many of you can answer the 
same question?” asked Miss Abbott. 

About half the class raised their hands, 


but the remainder were uncertain. And 
so it was decided that all of them would 
find out from their fathers and mothers 
where their ancestors were born. 

That night many questions were asked. 
Many stories were told about the coun- 
tries of Europe and the people of the 
Old World. All the children found out 
when their parents, or their grandparents, 
or their great-grandparents came to this 
country. 

In the morning, John was the first to 
report to the class. 

“My great-grandfather came to this 


igh Ltd, 
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In the native dress of his Highland clan, this little 
Scotch boy tends his flock of sheep. In his hand 
is a shepherd’s crook. 


country in 1820. He came from England 
and settled in Pennsylvania, but my 
great-grandmother, who lived in Penn- 
sylvania, too, came from Switzerland.” 

Mary spoke next. 

“Mother told me that her ancestors 
came to this country from Scotland, but 
she did not know just how long ago. 
Probably it was in seventeen hundred and 
something. Father said that the only 
people in America whose ancestors did 
not come from the Old World are the 
Eskimos and the Indians. Is that true?” 

“The Indians and Eskimos were here 
many, many years before any settlers 
came from the Old World,” answered 
Miss Abbott. “But many people think 
that the ancestors of the Eskimos and 
the Indians also came from the Old 


wing Galloway 
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A neat little fishing village in Denmark is the 
home of these little girls. Today is a holiday 
and so they wear their best clothes. 


World, perhaps thousands of years be- 
fore our ancestors came.” 

“My father,’ said Olga, “came to 
America from Denmark in 1910. He 
told me to learn all I could about the 
countries of Europe because he is going 
back to visit his old home next summer, 
and Mother and I are going with him.” 

Then Tony reported that his parents 
came from Italy; Ivan said that his came 
from Russia; and Marie said her grand- 
parents came from France. 

“So your ancestors all came from 
Europe?” asked Miss Abbott. 

“Mine came from Asia, from China,” 
said Lee Chang. “For thousands of years 
they lived there.” 

Lucy raised her hand. “Will we study 
about Africa? Father says he used to 


MANY DIFFERENT TYPES OF FEATURES AND DRESS ARE SEEN ON 
CHILDREN AROUND THE WORLD 


European Photo Service European Photo Service 


This dark-eyed son of Italy lives next door to a Most African children have never seen a school, but 
fiery volcano. His father owns an olive orchard this Negro lad attends a missionary school in his 
on the slopes of Mt. Vesuvius. native village. 


European Photo Service BDuropean Photo Service 


Here are two happy faces from faraway Korea. Hundreds of years ago the ancestors of this Jewish 
Picking mulberry leaves to feed their silkworms is lad came from Palestine. Today he is returning to 
the way these girls spend most of their days. the ancient home of the Jews. 
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live in Georgia, but many years before 
the War Between the States his ancestors 
were brought there from Africa as slaves.” 

“Ves,” answered Miss Abbott. “We 
will read about Africa first of all, but not 
about the part where your ancestors 
lived. That will come later.” 

“What about your people, Joseph?” 
asked Miss Abbott. 

“My father says his parents came from 
Germany,” said Joseph. “But originally 
his ancestors came from Palestine. He 
says that they had lived in Palestine 
long before any civilized people lived in 
Europe.” 

“All of our ancestors came from the 
Old World,” said Miss Abbott, “but here 
they all worked together to help make 
our nation what it is today.” 

Tony said, “I wish that I had lived at 
the time of George Washington, when our 
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These Laplander boys spend their days tending 

their father’s herds of reindeer, They move their 

tents from place to place in search of fresh 
pastures, 


nation began. It would have been fun.” 

“But Tony,” quickly replied Miss 
Abbott, “I know of a very important job 
we can all help to do today. Can you 
guess what it is?” 

Then Joseph raised his hand and said, 
“Miss Abbott, I am not sure, but is it 
helping nations of the world work to- 
gether to prevent wars?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Abbott, “that is $ 
what I was thinking about. You know so 
many people have been killed in Europe 
and so many children have starved to 
death that we must help find a way to 
prevent another war. 
about the Old World, perhaps we can 
find out how the nations of the world 
can work codperatively through the 
United Nations. Can you think of other 7) 
things we can do?” 

One child suggested that we find out 
what countries belong to the United Na- 
tions and what problems the United Na- 
tions is trying to solve. Another said 
that we should learn how wars have hurt 
the people of Europe and how they have ` 
hurt us too. Others added that we should ` 
write letters to boys and girls in Europe ` 
and find out about their schools, how their 
parents make a living, and what games 
they play. 

John said, “Maybe if we help them and 
learn to know them, when they grow up — 
they won’t want to fight us—and we 
won’t want to fight them.” 

As we visit the countries of Europe, — 
perhaps we can learn how to live together 
and help each other. That is the story of 
this whole book. In the pages that follow — 
we shall first learn about this wonderful — 
world of ours; then we shall learn about ` 
the countries of our world. 


While we study a 


Many boys and girls live on modern farms with well-kept buildings, fertile fields, pure-bred herds, 
and modern machinery. What buildings in this picture can you name? 


UNIT I 
HOW WONDERFUL IS OUR WORLD! 


The following tool words and phrases are used in this unit to help explain our world. How 
many of them do you already know? Try to state just what each means when you come to it 
in reading this unit. 


adapt continent gravity planets 
ancestors earth’s axis Ice Age plateau 
barbarians earth’s orbit inclination revolution 
civilization Equator light-years rotation 
climate glaciers plains savages 


The answers to the following questions can be found by reading the entire unit. 
What are some of the landmarks along man’s path to civilization? 

How can we prove that the earth is round instead of flat? 

What causes day and night? the seasons? 

How large is our solar system? What holds it together? 

What are some of the ways in which the oceans are useful to man? 


bos ies he pe 


WHY DO WE ENJOY THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE? 


Our homes may be in a fine country buildings, busy factories, streetcars, de- 
community with well-kept farms, fields, partment stores, hospitals, libraries, and 
herds of cattle, good roads, rural mail large schools. Wherever they are, on the 
routes, and automobiles, Perhaps they prairie or mountainside, in the valley or 
may be in cities where there are tall office on high land, we enjoy comforts which 
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Perhaps your home is in a modern city with busy streets, tall office buildings, and large department 
stores. Your city may have beautiful parks and splendid homes. It may have elevated railroads like 


the one you see built over the street in the distance. 


How many other means of transportation can 


be seen in this picture? In what respects is your home community different from this city? 


have come to us from the labor and 
thought of many people. 

Our country may seem to us to be the 
largest and most important part of the 
world. But when we stop to think of it, 
there must be other places where the 
people think that their country is the 
most important. Even though their homes 
are different from ours, they, too, are en- 
joying the gifts of civilization. There are 
places where the people are not yet civil- 
ized and do not have the things which we 
consider necessary for a comfortable, 
happy life. Yet many of these people are 
happy and contented. 

Our grandfathers can remember when 
there were no automobiles, no radios, no 


any 


electric refrigerators. Men have learned 
to make these things only within the last 
few years. Although these inventions 
have added much to the comfort of our 
life today, we must not think of them 
as necessary to civilization. Our grand- 
fathers knew men who could remember 
when there were no railroads, no steam- 
ships, and no electric lights. Yet people 
were civilized then, also. 

We could, however, go backward so 
far that it would really be hard to say 
whether or not people were civilized. It 
would be like trying to say when some- 
one left off being a baby and could be 
called a little boy or little girl—so grad- 
ually has civilization grown. 


The savages live on the 

lowest level of civilization. 

They do not till the soil, but 

live by hunting, fishing, and 

gathering wild berries and 
roots of plants, 


Here is a pigmy family 
from the jungles in the Bel- 
gian Congo of Africa. Their 
huts are made of the large 
leaves of trees. What is the 
father bringing home on his 
shoulder? 


of Natural History 

Civilization is not just a matter of 
great inventions that make work easy and 
life comfortable, yet great inventions 
have helped man to become civilized. We 
might almost “mark off” man’s story into 
chapters by telling about the great inven- 
tions he has made. 

Becoming civilized is very much like 
making a journey to a distant city. All 
of us are on the road to civilization. Some 
people are farther along the road than 
others. No one has yet arrived at the 
end of the journey. Can you name some 
nations that are highly civilized? Some 
that are not? 

Just what is the difference between 
civilization, barbarism, and savagery? 
When we talk about civilization and tell 
the story of man, we use the words sav- 


ages, barbarians, and civilized people. 
What is the difference? Each has a defi- 
nite meaning. Each tells how far along 
the road of civilization people have come. 
The least advanced people of all are 
the savages. The savage has not found 
out much about the world nor how to 
make use of it. He uses sticks and stones 
for weapons and does not raise any of 
his food. He kills wild animals for their 
meat and eats just what he finds at hand. 
More advanced are the barbarians. As 
soon as man learns to make pottery and 
better tools, he is no longer a savage; he 
is now a barbarian. Barbarians know how 
to melt iron ore and how to make tools 
and utensils of iron. They know how to 
tame wild animals and how to grow wheat, 
oats, and other crops. 
By the time man becomes 
skilled in the arts of wood 
carving and basket weaving, 
he is far enough advanced 
along the road of civiliza- 


tion to be regarded as a bar- 
barian. 


This picture shows a Maori 
(mä 6é-ri) wood carver in 
one of the islands of New 
Zealand. Today the Maori 
are becoming civilized, but 
when Europeans first set- 
tled among them they were 
still barbarians, 
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We say that man is beginning to be 
civilized when he learns to read and write. 
As man journeys along the road to civili- 
zation, he learns more and more how to 
use the gifts of nature. He discovers how 
to make tools from metals, build good 
houses with stone, and raise larger crops. 

The word civilization springs from the 
Latin word civis, which means a person 
who lives in a community in which he 
has both duties and privileges. Civiliza- 
tion really begins when men organize 
themselves into communities where each 
does his duty, where the rights of all are 
respected, and where men learn to work 
together for the welfare of everybody. 

Civilized nations keep on trying to find 
out more about the world and how to use 
its minerals and water power, its fertile 
soil and fruitful seasons—all for the wel- 
fare of mankind. We are discovering 


Courtesy Eastern Air Lines 

As soon as man had learned to write, to keep records, and to read he was well on the road to civiliza- 

tion. Other signs of civilization are much improved tools, cities with an organized government, schools, 

printing presses, telephones, telegraphs, radios, and better ways of travel. 

now carried from coast to coast, and across oceans to other lands in a very short time. 
airplane helped to advance civilization? 


Mail and passengers are 
How has the 


new metals, such as aluminum, tungsten, 
and radium. Farmers are trying to grow 
new plants, such as new varieties of po- 
tatoes, corn, berries, and wheat. Scientists 
find new ways to use old things, such as 
making paper from corn stalks, rayon 
from wood, oil from cotton seed, and 
dyes from coal. 

Children keep asking questions about 
the earth and the universe of which our 
world is only a part. Perhaps you 
wonder why it rains, why it is colder in 
winter than in summer, how far it is to 
the sun and the moon, how the first men 
lived, or how the earth was made. 

People have been asking questions like 
these since civilization began. Little by 
little man has found the answers to 
many of his questions. Therefore it will 
be a good idea, before we start the story 
of man, to jean about our earth. 
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WHAT DO BOYS AND GIRLS LIKE TO KNOW ABOUT THE EARTH? 


What is the shape of the earth? Out- 
doors we have often looked as far as we 
could see. The earth seemed flat, and the 
sky looked like a great blue bowl turned 
upside down over the earth. For many 
thousands of years people thought that 
the earth was flat and that the sky was 
like a bowl. 

We now know that these people were 
wrong, for our earth is not flat. It is an 
immense ball, or sphere. It only seems flat 
because we see so small a part of it at one 
time. Even when Columbus lived, most 
people still felt sure that the earth was 
flat. They thought that if a boat sailed 
far enough it would come to the edge 
and fall off. 
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Diagram 1. One proof that the earth is round is 

the fact that when a ship leaves shore its upper 

parts remain above the horizon long after the hull 
drops from view. 


What causes day and night? People 
long ago were wrong about another thing 
also. They thought that the sun moved 
around the earth. They watched the sun 
rise in the east and set in the west. They 
were certain that they could see the sun 
move. But we know now that it is the 
earth that moves. The earth turns round 
and round from west to east. It makes 
a complete turn every twenty-four hours. 
That is what gives us day and night. 

“If we could stop the earth from turn- 
ing for a moment, and then find a place 
somewhere in the sky and look at the 


earth from a great distance, we could 
see why we have day and night. One half 
of the earth would be away from the sun. 


Diagram 2, While the rays of light from the sun 
shine on one-half of the earth, the other half is 
in darkness. 


That half would be dark because it would 
be in its own shadow. Around the edges 
of the dark half it would be lighter. One 
edge would be having evening twilight 
and the other edge would be having dawn. 

The side of the earth toward the sun 
would be in the light. It would be having 
daytime. Do you now see how the turn- 
ing of the earth gives us dawn, daytime, 
twilight, and night? 

What causes the seasons? Besides 
turning around every day, or rotating as 
we call it, the earth is also making a year- 
long, or annual, journey around the sun. 
This is called the revolution of the earth. 
Diagram 3 shows the path that the earth 
travels. The earth travels along this path, 
or orbit, at the enormous speed of 1,140 
miles a minute, or a thousand times faster 
than a speeding automobile or train. 

You may wonder why we do not notice 
that we are moving so fast. Have you 
ever been on a train or in an automobile 
and had to look out of the window to tell 
whether or not you were moving? You 
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Diagram 3. This diagram shows four positions of the earth in its orbit, or path, around the sun. At 

what place on the earth does the sun shine straight down on June 21? On December 22? On March 

21? On September 22? Can you explain the four seasons with the aid of this diagram? How long 

does the earth take to complete one revolution about the sun? What difference would it make if 
the earth’s axis were straight up and down instead of leaning? 


had to look at a tree or a house standing 
still in order to find out. When the earth 
moves, of course everything on the earth 
moves with it, and so, as in a moving 
train, we cannot tell that we are moving. 
But men found it out by watching the 
sun and stars. They seemed to move just 
as the house seems to move when the auto 
first starts. 

In an open automobile air rushing past 
us tells that we are moving. Because 
the earth carries all its air along with 
it as it moves about the sun, no rushing 
air tells us that the earth is flying through 
space 1,110 miles per minute. 

We call its journey around the sun 
the revolution of the earth. This is one 


of the reasons why we have seasons— 
winter, spring, summer, and fall. 

Let us use a globe to help us to under- 
stand the cause of day and night, and 
the causes of the seasons. This globe has 
an axis on which it can be made to spin. 
The earth also turns on an axis, but its 
axis is an imaginary one. This motion of 
the earth about its imaginary axis is 
known as the rotation of the earth. We 
can now see how the rotation of the earth 
causes day and night. 

Now let us look at the globe and notice 
that the axis does not point straight up 
and down. It is leaning a bit. The i imag- 
inary axis of the earth also leans a little 
from the straight up-and-down position. 
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Diagram 4. The flashlight represents the sun. 
‘When the earth is in this position the sun shines 
twenty-four hours a day at the North Pole. 


This is known as the inclination of the 
earth’s axis. One end of the earth’s axis 
is known as the North Pole and the other 
as the South Pole. The North Pole 
always points toward the North Star. 


Suppose we darken our classroom as 
much as possible by drawing the shades 
to shut out the bright daylight. Then let 
us set the globe on a table near the south 
side of the room so that its North Pole 
points north. Let one of the pupils stand 
in the middle of the room with a good 
flashlight to represent the sun. 

When the flashlight is turned on, it 
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lights up only that part of the globe fac- 
ing the light. This is the position of the 
earth during our summer. At this time 
of the year the vertical rays from the 
sun fall farther north on the earth than 
at any other time of the year. During 
this time of the year the sun does not set 
at all at the North Pole. Turn the globe 
and you will see why. The South Pole 
is in darkness all the time we are having 


summer. 


To show the other seasons of the year 
carry the globe to the other positions 
shown in Diagram 3. By studying the 
rays of the sun in each of these other posi- 
tions, we shall be able to understand why 
the revolution of the earth around the sun 
causes the seasons. 

What are some of the distances in our 
universe? Do you know how far the sun 
is from us? If we could go straight to 
the sun in our automobile, traveling at 
the rate of 500 miles a day, it would 
take more than 500 years to make the 
journey. 

If we could take a nonstop airplane 


Diagram 5. Distances of the Planets from the Sun. 


Mercury | A EE S S R A E OE 


Venus 


Earth 


Mars 


Jupiter 


Saturn 
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93,000,000 Miles 
141,500,000 Miles 
483,300,000 Miles 


886,000,000 Miles 


,781,600,000 Miles 
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Diagram 6, This diagram shows in a simple wa: 
planets move around the sun in the same dire 
nearest the sun, only 88 days to make the jo 


y the nine planets revolving around the sun. All the 
ction. As you will see, it takes Mercury, the planet 
urney. It takes our earth one year, or 365 days. It re- 


quires Neptune 165 years to revolve around the sun, 


trip to the sun at the rate of 200 miles 
an hour, it would take about fifty years 
to reach the sun. Are there reasons why 
we could not go that far from the earth 
in an airplane? Why would it be impos- 
sible to keep flying beyond the atmos- 
phere of the earth for twenty-four hours 
each day for fifty years? 


The sun is about 93,000,000 miles 
away from us. We have almost no way 
of realizing how great a distance that is. 

We know by looking at the sky at night 
that the earth and sun and moon are not 
alone in the sky. There are stars; and 
when we learn where to look, we can 
also find what are called planets. The 
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Average 
Diameter 
in Miles 


Average 
Distance from 
Sun in Miles 


Heavenly 
Bodies 


Sun 


Mercury 36,000,000 


Venus 67,200,000 


—_—_$$—$— $< <<<" 


Earth 93,000,000 


Moon 93,000,000 


——— 


Mars 141,500,000 


Jupiter 483,300,000 


Saturn 886,000,000 


Uranus 1,781,600,000 
Pe ETAS ree 
Neptune 2,791,600,000 


Pluto 3,677,700,000 
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Time to 
Revolve 
around Sun 


Rotation 
on Axis: 
Time in Days 


Number of 
Satellites 


25.0 days 


———— ae 


88.0 days 


88.0 days 
225.0 days 
24.0 hrs. 
27.2 days 
24.5 hrs. 
9.9 hrs. 
10.2 hrs. 29.4 yrs. 
164.0 yrs. 


250.0 yrs. 


Table 1. This table gives interesting facts about the Solar System. 


earth is a planet. Planets travel in path- 
ways about the sun. Some of them are 
farther away from the -sun than the 
earth; some of them are nearer the sun. 

Far out in space, farther from the sun, 
is the planet Neptune (nép’tiin), which is 
traveling around the sun as is our earth. 
To journey to Neptune by airplane it 
would take more than 1,500 years. We 
cannot understand such great distances, 
but even these are small compared with 
the distances to the stars. . 

If it were possible for anyone to travel 
to the nearest star at the rate of 200 
miles an hour, the journey would take 
more than 14,000,000 years. 


Light travels at the rate of 186,000 
miles per second. A light ray would travel 
around the earth seven and one-half times 
each second. At this rate of speed it 
takes a ray of light from the nearest star 
about four years to reach the earth. 
Therefore, the light of the nearest star 
which we now see must have left there 
about four years ago. This distance is 
called four light-years. 

The North Star is about 470 light- 
years from the earth. Therefore, if the 
North Star should cease to exist while 
we are reading this book, we could still 
see it for about 470 years. Can you 
tell why this is true? 
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We can hardly imagine the great dis- 
tances between the planets and the sun, 
but the table on page 13 and Diagram 5 
will give us some idea of the relative 
distances the planets are from the sun. 

Diagram 7 will give you an idea of how 
much larger the sun is than the earth and 
the other planets. Which is the largest of 
the planets? How much longer is its 
diameter than that of the earth? 


Jupiter Saturn Neptune Uranus Pluto 


= . . . z 
Earth Venus Mars Mercury Moon 


$00,000 200,000 Mites 


Diagram 7. This diagram shows the size of the 
planets compared with that of the sun and moon. 


How large is the earth? Have you 
ever ridden in an auto or train going fifty 
miles an hour? At that speed a man can 
reach the next town in a hurry. A man 
driving his automobile ten hours a day 
at fifty miles per hour could go from New 
York to San Francisco in a week. But 
our earth is so large that if he went on 
(supposing we had bridges over the 
oceans) it would take him forty-one more 
days to get back to New York. That 
makes forty-eight days for the whole jour- 
ney around the earth. Find how many 
miles he would have traveled in those 
forty-eight days. 


How did the earth begin? No one 
knows the exact answer to this question. 
We now believe that billions of years 
were required for the earth to become 
what it is today. At first it may have 
been a fiery cloudlike mass that was 
either violently hurled or drawn from the 
sun. Gradually it cooled off on the sur- 
face and formed a crust. The interior of 
the earth is still very hot. 

During the many billions of years since 
its beginning, the earth has been held in 
place by the sun, which acts like a great 
magnet. The earth, also, has the power 
to attract things to itself. The attraction 
which the earth has for anything on or 
near its surface is called gravity. 

The earth has continued to whirl ever 
since it was thrown from the sun. It has 
also continued to cool off. The cooling 
and shrinking of the earth’s crust resulted 
in the formation of valleys, hills, and 
mountains. The rivers, lakes, plains, 
and plateaus, as well as the mountains 
and valleys, are still changing and will 
continue to do so for many more mil- 
lions of years to come. 

What changes have taken place? The 
earth has kept on changing, a little at a 
time. Men who have studied it tell us 
that the climate was not always as it is 
today. They also tell us that sometimes 
the land sank under the ocean, while at 
other times the ocean bottom rose and 
became dry land. 

We know definitely about one great 
change which we call the Ice A ge. During 
this time, great sheets of ice covered what 
is now Canada and the northern part of 
the United States. Much of Europe was 
also covered with ice. These great gla- 
ciers, as they were called, moved slowly 
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During the Ice Age, the great sheets of moving ice, called glaciers, were hundreds of miles wide and 
thousands of feet thick in many places. The glaciers of today are much smaller, but we can get an 
idea as to what the glaciers of the Ice Age were like by studying the smaller ones of today. 


This picture shows a glacier only a mile or two wide moving from near the top of the Himalaya 

Mountains. As glaciers move down the steep mountain sides they gather up large masses of earth 

and rock, scooping out valleys, and scraping off entire hill tops. The Great Lakes of North Amer- 
ica are believed to have been scooped out by enormous glaciers. 


southward. In some places they carved 
out deep valleys; in other places they 
scraped off the tops of hills and moun- 
tains. They carried with them large 
masses of soil and rock. When the 
glaciers reached the warmer climates, the 
ice melted, leaving behind great piles of 
rock and ridges of ground. Many of our 
lakes, valleys, and hills were formed in 
this way. The direction in which the 
glacier moved can be seen from the 
marks which the moving stones scratched 
on the rocks over which they passed. 
Men were living on the earth at the 
time of the Ice Age. It may have been 


several million years ago that the Ice Age 
began, and possibly only 25,000 years ago 
when it ended. So we can see that men 
have been living on this earth for thou- 
sands of years. They have learned how 
to adapt themselves to different kinds of 
climate and different kinds of land. If 
men had not been able to do this, they 
would have died out. 

To understand how men have managed 
to live on the earth in all kinds of climate 
and in such different places, we must 
know something about the earth itself, 
its climate, and its lands and oceans. Sup- 
pose we look at a globe. 


How is the earth divided into land and 
water? A globe helps us to get a good 
idea of the earth. We see that the blue 
represents water. Since more than three- 
quarters of the globe is blue, we know that 
only about one-quarter of the earth is 
made up of dry land. 

First of all, let us find on the globe 
the great oceans. They are the Pacific, 
the Atlantic, the Indian, and the Arctic. 
Perhaps your globe will show one more, 
called the Antarctic. If it does, you know 
that it is an old globe. Before Admiral 


These clouds are watering the 
thirsty plains at the foot of a 
mountain. The heat of the sun 
causes water to evaporate from 
oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, and 
even from moist land and from 
vegetation. The evaporated 
water gradually rises in the 
form of water vapor. 


As the air laden with the mois- 
ture reaches colder strata of 
air, the water vapor forms into 
clouds from which the drops 
of water finally fall as rain, 
or, if it is cold enough, as hail 
or snow. Where is it likely 
to snow in summer time? 
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Byrd’s Antarctic explorers are 
pausing on the ice for a brief 
rest and to eat. Of course, 
they didn’t expect to find any 
wood for a fire, and so they 
brought an oil stove and fuel 
with them. They also have a 
small wireless set with which 
to send messages to their 
headquarters in Little Amer- 
ica. Do you think they have 
much use for their skis? What 
use will be made of the pictures 
they take? 
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Byrd and others made trips to the South 
Pole, people thought that there was noth- 
ing but water there, frozen into great 
masses of ice. Now we know that there 
is land around the South Pole. We call 
it the continent of Antarctica instead of 
the Antarctic Ocean, as the old maps and 
globes did. 

Oceans are important to us in more 
ways than you might think. It was a 
long time before man discovered how 
much the oceans were worth to him. At 
first man feared the waves and the storms, 


Paul's Photos 
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Many deserts are great stretches of sand reaching in all directions as far as the eye can see. But here 

is one that is different, The soil in this picture is a grayish mixture of dust and salt. The road runs 

for nearly 150 miles through land so hot and dry that life of any sort is scarcely to be found. For 
that reason this desert is appropriately named Death Valley. It lies in southern California. 


but gradually he learned to build larger 
and stronger boats with which he could 
sail the ocean in safety. He also found 
fish in many parts of the ocean. 

Our rains come from the oceans, seas, 
lakes, and rivers. The sun evaporates 
water from them, and the water forms 
into clouds from which our rains come. 
The sun warms the waters of the oceans, 
and they act like a huge hot-water bottle 
for parts of the world. Warm water does 
not cool off so quickly as warm land. 
This explains why lands that are near the 
ocean are warmer during the winter than 
lands farther away. 

The heat of the sun remains stored up 
in the ocean longer than in the land. By 
the end of the winter, however, the ocean 
water has given up much of its heat. 
When summer returns and the sun warms 
the land, the ocean water remains cool 
for a long time, and the breezes which 
blow from the ocean are cool. Therefore, 
oceans have much to do with the kind 
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of weather and climate that people living 
near them enjoy. 

What are the continents? The great 
bodies of land are called continents. Be- 
sides Antarctica, where no one lives, there 
are six continents. These are Asia, 
Europe, Africa, North America, South 
America, and Australia. Find them on the 
globe. Which is the largest? Which is 
the smallest? Find some of the many 
islands that are scattered about the oceans 
and seas. Greenland, northeast of North 
America, is so large that it is sometimes 
considered a continent. 

Do all parts of the earth have the same 
temperature? Probably you have heard 
travelers tell about the weather in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Perhaps you have 
spent a summer vacation in the North 
and found it cool. Or you may have gone 
South in the winter and found it warmer 
than at home. Have you wondered why 
this is so? Let us look at Diagram 9 on 
page 18 to find out. 
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Diagram 8. The polar regions are always cold because the sun’s rays are slanting. The equatorial 
region is always hot. Here the sun’s rays shine straight down. Between the polar and equatorial 
regions are the regions of changing temperatures, which have cold winters and hot summers. It is 
hard to tell where one region begins and another ends. There is no sharp line of division between them. 


What is the equatorial belt? On 
the surface of the globe, halfway between 
the poles, you see a line. It is marked 
“equator.” The regions near the equator, 
on both sides, are always warm because 
there the hot rays of the sun fall almost 
straight down on the earth. We call this 
the equatorial belt. Can you see how 
it got its name? Here the days are hot 
throughout the year. There is never a 
winter season. Snow never falls except 
in a few places on high mountains. 

What are the polar regions? Around 
the poles it is cold all of the time be- 
cause the sun’s rays are always slanting. 
In the lands nearest the North Pole only 
a few people and a few kinds of animals 
and plants can survive. The continent 
of Antarctica is so cold that no people 
live there permanently. 

What are the belts between the polar 
and equatorial regions called? Between 


Diagram 9, Near the North Pole the heat rays 
hit the earth on a slant. See how they spread 
over a wide area. At the equator the rays fall 
straight down. The same number of rays strike 
in a smaller area. So this smaller area becomes 
hotter than the larger one. Note also in which 
area the heat rays must pass through more miles 
of the earth’s atmosphere. How does this make 
a difference in the amount of heat that reaches 
the earth? 
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the cold polar regions and the warm 
equatorial regions there are two broad 
belts which are hot in the summer and 
cold in the winter. They used to be 
called the temperate zones. But temper- 
ate means moderate—not very hot or 
very cold. Because we live in one of these 
regions, we know that it sometimes does 
get very hot and very cold. So temperate 
is not a good name. We shall call these 
belts the regions of changing tempera- 
tures. ‘These regions have a cold season 
and a warm season. Most of the people 
of the world live in the regions of chang- 
ing temperatures. 

Which region of changing temperatures 
receives more heat from the sun during 
the months from March to September? 
From September to March? 


Earth's 
—__.. 


Atmosphere 
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Do all parts of the world have the 
same amount of moisture? Some parts 
of the world have more snow or rain than 
others. In the very cold regions it snows 
but seldom rains, while in the tropics it 
rains but seldom snows. Of course, snow 
sometimes falls on the tops of mountains 
in the tropics. There are dry deserts in 
northern countries close to the polar re- 
gions, and there are deserts just as dry 
close to the Equator. In deserts, people 
cannot raise crops, for plants will not 
grow without moisture. 

Mountains have a great deal to do with 
the amount of rain that falls in a coun- 
try. As the air filled with moisture from 
the ocean rises in crossing the mountain, 
it cools and the moisture condenses into 
rain. But after the winds have moved 
across the top and descended on the oppo- 
site side of the mountain they are dry and 
no rain falls there. 

What different kinds of land do we 
find on the earth? The highest lands 
that are found on any of the continents 
are the mountains. Many of these are 
too high and rough to be used for farm- 
ing. Along the seacoasts, along rivers, 
and along the shores of lakes we generally 
find smooth, level land which we call 
plains. The plain along a river, with the 
low hills that border it, is a valley. Not 
all plains are along rivers or near water. 
There are some great plains in the world 
that cover vast tracts of inland country. 
Some of them are moist and fertile, some 
are dry as deserts. 

There is another kind -of level land 
which we call a plateau. A plateau is land 
lying higher than the plains beside it and 
lower than near-by mountains. Sometimes 
the plateaus have rough and irregular sur- 


faces, and sometimes they are level and 
even. Some are fertile and others are not. 

How do different kinds of lands and 
climate affect people’s lives? You know 
without being told that you couldn’t make 
a living raising lettuce in Eskimo-land, 
nor expect to grow coconuts in Switzer- 
land. The kind of country where you live 
determines how you make a living. 

As we read more in this book, we shall 
find out that men adapt their living to 
the kind of country in which they live. 
It is almost as if the land could speak 
and say, “You can do this, but you can’t 


A mountainous country is very difficult to farm 
because of the steep hillsides and the thin rocky 
soil. But sometimes there is enough grass for 
sheep raising, and, if there are minerals, mining 
becomes an important occupation. Sometimes 
there are enough trees for lumbering to develop. 
In case the scenery and climate are sufficiently 
attractive, rest and health resorts spring up. 
Before good roads are made, men have to travel 
on foot or on horseback. 


HOW MEN ADAPT THEMSELVES TO DIFFERENT LANDS AND CLIMATES 


Courtesy G. Neidl Courtesy International Harvester Oo. 


A great many people in the mountainous regions of 
the world make their living by raising sheep and 
goats. 


Sooner or later farmers change the great prairies into 


grain fields on which they grow wheat and other 
grain crops for market. 


Courtesy Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


Courtesy General Motors Corp. 


In regions where there are many forests, lumbering 


All over the world people who live near water have 
is usually the chief occupation of the people. 


an opportunity to make a living as fishermen. 


Courtesy United Fruit Compan; TAS Norfolk & Western Railway 
Tropical lands often abound in fruits, spices, and In many parts of the world people make a living by 
other natural products which may be sold to provide 


ral S y mining coal and other valuable minerals which lie * 
a living for millions of human beings. buried in the earth, i 
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do that if you live here.” Our story will 
tell how men have moved from one part 
of the earth to another and have found out 
how to live comfortably in the new land. 
Learning these new and better ways of 
living is a step in becoming civilized. 

On the other hand, one sign of civiliza- 
tion is that men do not always do what 
the land says they must do. They master 
the land. You may have read about places 
in our own country where rivers have been 
dammed and water has been made to 
run onto desert land. Then the dry desert 
has been changed into good farming land. 
Or perhaps you know of a piece of 
swampy land that has been drained and 
is now fit to plow and cultivate. Man 
has changed things to suit himself so that 
he can use the land as he wishes. He 
has overcome the difficulties that nature 
put in his way. Every such mastery of 
nature is a step toward greater civiliza- 
tion. 

The first people on the earth did not 
know how to overcome many difficulties. 
Tt was hard to keep alive. They ate what 
they could find, and looked for a safe 
place where they could sleep. 

Little by little men discovered new and 
better ways of getting food, clothing, and 
shelter. They gradually learned how to 
communicate with each other, first by 
means of signs and later with words. 
Finally, a father could tell his son the 
things which he had learned. As soon as 
men began to use a simple kind of lan- 
guage, they made more rapid progress in 
adapting themselves to their environ- 
ment. 

As you know, men long ago discovered 
how to make fire and how to cook their 
food. They learned how to tame such ani- 
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Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 


This shows one of the many ways in which man 
has overcome natural difficulties. Before irriga- 
tion this region was almost as dry and useless as 
Death Valley. But by means of a system of dams, 
reservoirs, ditches, and water gates, the land has 
been made over into a fertile farm on which grow 
hundreds of bushels of very fine potatoes. 


mals as the dog, the sheep, the goat, the 
cow, and the donkey. They found out, 
perhaps by accident, how to plant seeds 
and grow some of their own food. 

Men did not learn all at once how to 
overcome all difficulties. For a long time, 
probably many thousands of years, men 
had to try over and over again before 
they discovered how to adapt themselves 
to the land in which they lived or how 
to adapt the land to their needs. 

Long, long ago, people did not have 
many ways to save food. If the animals 
died or the crops failed, the people 
starved. About the only thing they could 
do, when they feared they could not get 
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enough to eat, was to move. They tried a new place whenever the supply at hand 
to find some other place where it would was used up. Again and again we shall 
be easier to live. read about people leaving one land and 

That is why the first part of our story going to another, just as our ancestors 
will be about people who got their needed left their homelands and came to Amer- 


supply of food and water by moving to ica to find a better place to live. 
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SUMMARY OF FACTS ABOUT THE EARTH 
Size* 


Areas in 
Length of the axis: 7,900 miles, Its Continents Square Miles 
Distance around the earth: 25,000 miles. a T is sles Gee CY < sles 17,000,000 


Area: 196,950,000 square miles. OOBE iE E n 11,500,000 


Water area: 139,440,000 square miles. MODEA merica a aAA eso aa 8,000,000 
Land area: 57,510,000 square miles. South America sse ferdea, sses 6,800,000 
ANTITE UCA Nir a AA e i ace « 5,000,000 

Movements E A a ee. « 3,750,000 
Rotation: Turns on its axis once every twen- USERID. y nites Toa 3,000,000 


ty-four hours. 
Revolution: Travels around the sun once each Its Temperature Belts 


year at the rate of 1,140 miles a minute, North polar region. 


Northern region of changing temperatures. 


Areas in Equatorial region. 
Its Oceans Square Miles Southern region of changing temperatures. 
HET R Soh A a 68,634,000 South polar region. 
pue a rE Miri’ is com kat. 41,321,000 
PEN Ware innate tng 2 ie 29,340,000 
s R; e $ 
EEN A E AIR be 4,000,000 Figures are given in round numbers and are 


therefore only approximate, 


. Things to Talk About 


1. Why do we live more comfortably than our 
grandfathers? 


2. What are some of the things we know about 


the world that our early ancestors did not 
know? 


3. Why is one day and night just twenty-four 
hours long? 


4. Why is daylight at the North Pole just six 
months long during our summer? 


5. What proofs have we that the earth is 
round? 


6. Why is it hotter in the equatorial region 
than in the polar regions? 


y 


7. How old is the éarth? 
8. What are some of the things that affect the 


temperature of different places on the earth? 


9. In what ways are the oceans useful to man? 
10. How do geographical conditions affect our 


lives? 


tr. In what ways has man learned to overcome 


the geographical conditions about him? 


12. The earth turns on its axis and also revolves 


around the sun. Which of these motions 
Causes day and night? 


13. Why do regions south of the equator have 


their winter when we have summer? 


HOW WONDERFUL IS 


x4. It is not always easy to tell the difference 
between civilization and savagery. Can you 
think of some ways in which civilized man 
sometimes acts as a savage? 


15. Why did people long ago think the world. 


was flat? How can we tell that it is not? 

16. What causes the seasons? 

17. Why do we measure distances to the stars 
in light-years? 

18. How did the glaciers of the Ice Age affect 
the surface of the earth? 

19. In what ways are oceans useful to man? 
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20. Name the continents and the oceans. 

21. Why is “regions of changing temperatures” 
a better name for those parts of the earth 
than “temperate regions”? 

22. What are some of the things that affect 
the temperature of different places on the 
earth? 

23. What are the differences between plains, 
valleys, plateaus, and mountains? Can you 
name any other kinds of land? 

24. How do different lands and climates affect 
peoples’ lives? 


Things to Do 


1. Under the headings SAVAGE, BARBAR- 
IAN, and CIVILIZED MAN, list the 
kinds of weapons, tools, clothing, work, 
homes, food, etc., that go with each type. 

2. Collect pictures showing different kinds of 
land: (1) deserts, (2) irrigated land, (3) 
plains, (4) hills, (5) mountains, (6) valleys, 
and (7) glaciers. 

3. Study the region where you live. Is it 
healthful? What kind of soil has it? What 
plants and animals cannot live there? What 
other things do you note? 

4. Make a drawing of the two hemispheres of 
the earth, showing the continents, oceans, 
and regions of temperature. 


5. Men have learned to adapt themselves to 
many different lands and climates. List and 
explain all the examples of such adaptation 
that you can think of. 

6. What great discoveries have been made 
since the time our early ancestors lived by 
hunting, fishing, and gathering roots and 
berries for food? 

7. Arrange the following in order of size, put- 
ting the largest first and the smallest last: 
moon, Jupiter, earth, Mercury, sun, Mars, 
Neptune. 

8. Perhaps someone will help you locate the 
North Star, the Big Dipper, and some of 
the planets in the sky. 


Books We All Enjoy 


Davis, D. H., How the World Supports Man, 
Follett. How men adapt themselves to differ- 
ent lands and climates. 

Edelstadt, V., Oceans in the Sky, Knopf. The 
fascinating story of water. 

Fenton, C. L., Earth’s Adventures, Day. Ice 
sheets once covered prairies; cliffs once were 
at the bottom of the sea; crumpled beds of 
stone once were mountains. 

Fontany, E., Other Worlds Than This, Follett. 
An exciting story of the sun and its circling 
planets. 

Gaer, J., Everybody’s Weather, Lippincott. An 
explanation of why the weather changes. 


Lloyd, T., Sky Highways; Geography from the 
Air, Houghton. An airplane trip from Wash- 
ington to China and back. 

Lucus, M. S., Vast Horizons, Viking. Stories of 
the outstanding men who conquered the un- 
known, and how they did it. 

White, A. T., Lost Worlds: Adventures in Ar- 
chaeology, Random. Stories from ancient 
lands: Troy, the Palace of Minos, Assyria, 
Babylonia, and others. 

Williams, L., A Dipper Full of Stars; a Begin- 
ner’s Guide to the Heavens, Follett. Star and 
constellation facts with their accompanying 
mythology related in an interesting manner. 
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Ewing vlloway 
This is a painting of early man in a cave in France. What are the men trying todo? What are the 
y erect is attempting to cut or scratch the out- 
Pointed flint. The man who stands erect in the 
man kneeling at the rock is preparing the paint 
ve remind you of a chieftain? He seems to be 
What in addition to his clothes suggests that he might be the 
s on page 27 are like the ones used to light up this cave? 


colors. Does the man standing in the left of the ca 
clothed in well-made fur garments, 
chieftain? Which of the lamp; 


UNIT II 


HOW DID EARLY MAN LEARN TO USE HIS WORLD? 


Which of the words or 


phrases below could you explain to your classmates? All of these tool 
words are used in this unit, 


artificial cooperation loom Stone Age 
bronge cradles of civilization metal tribes 

Bronze Age flint nomads wattle houses 
clan hearth plaited weapons 
clues lake dwellings pottery yurt 


This unit will help you to answer these questions: 


1. How did early man secure his food? His clothing? His shelter? 
2. In what kinds of houses did primitive man live? 


PLE LIVE THOUSANDS OF YEARS AGO? 
In earliest times man had not learned 


to write and therefore did not leave any- 
thing for us to read. But he did leave 
clues which we can follow. By means of 


these clues we can learn a great deal 
about how our ancestors, centuries and 
centuries ago, lived and worked. 
We have found caves where some of 
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these early people lived. We have found 
old houses, old villages, and old cities. 
In these ruins have been found things that 
are clues to the life of these early people. 
We have found stone tools in some ruins 
and metal tools in others. On the walls of 
some of the caves we have found pictures 
made by the early people who lived in 
them. 

How did the lives of the early people 
differ from ours? Early people did not 
work like we do to get food. Fruits, nuts, 
seeds, and roots grew wild. There were 
many animals to furnish meat. Men 
could kill some of the smaller ones by 
throwing sticks or stones at them. If 
rivers or lakes were near, there were fish 
to be had. At first the people ate their 
food raw, for they had not yet learned to 
make fire. 

The people lived out of doors. Where 
the climate was warm, they did not need 
much clothing. Often they wore nothing. 
At night, or when the weather was un- 
pleasant, they had to find shelter. What 
shelter do you think they might have 
found? 

How did man learn about fire? Mak- 
ing and using fire was probably one of the 
greatest discoveries man ever made. How 
did he first become acquainted with fire? 
Perhaps he saw a tree or a whole forest 
burning after it had been struck by light- 
ning. It must have frightened him at first. 
But he felt its heat and must have wished 


Could you start a fire without matches? Just how 
does this native of Africa expect to make fire? 
Will the little bunch of dry grass, lying against 
the sticks of wood, help or hinder in getting the 
fire started? Have you ever tried this method of 
kindling fire? The bake oven in the background 
is made of mud brick. After the oven is com- 
pletly heated the red hot coals are removed and 
the oven is sealed for baking. 


he could have something like it to warm 
himself when he was cold. Perhaps he 
noticed that the fire frightened away the 
fierce animals, and then he wanted it to 
protect himself. 

We do not know how many ages passed 
before man learned how to make fire for 
himself. First of all, though, he must 
have found out how useful fire could be. 
Perhaps some meat fell into a fire by 
accident, and people learned that it tasted 
better when cooked. If the fire went out, 
they would have to hunt for another fire 
before they could rekindle it. 

Have you ever seen a Boy Scout make 
a fire without matches? There are many 
ways to do it. Most of these ways are 
ways that savages have used for thou- 
sands of years. Some people rub a stick 
on a block of wood. Others twirl the 
stick between the palms of their hands, 
or use a String to twirl it on a block of 
wood. ‘This rubs little particles of wood 
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off the wooden block. This fine dust gets 
hotter and hotter and finally smolders. At 
the right moment a puff of breath will 
make it burst into flame and kindle leaves 
or dry moss. 

Other savage people discovered that 
they could strike sparks from certain 
stones. One tribe of our western Indians 
had a story that the buffalo showed man 
how to make fire by striking sparks from 
stones with his hoofs. In one part of the 
world, savages still make fire by putting 
dried moss into a little tube of bamboo. 
There is a tight-fitting plunger in the 
tube, very much like the piston of an en- 
gine. The savage strikes the plunger a 
sharp blow with his hand and the moss 
begins to smolder and smoke. 

How did man cook his food? Early 
man had to roast his meat or fish on 
sticks over the fire, or to bury it in the 
ashes, You see, he had not yet found out 
how to make cooking utensils. 

Later, someone found another way to 
cook. A hole was dug in the ground and 
lined with clay. Then the hole was filled 
with water. Hot stones were dropped into 
the water to heat it, Then the food was 


Underwood & Underwood 


These pottery workers 
are sitting on the flat 
roof of their adobe house 
making pottery. What 
Materials are used in 
making pottery? 


Perhaps years ago the 
ancestors of these women 
lined baskets with clay to 
hold water. One day a 
basket was left too near 
the fire and consequently 
burned. The clay lining 
was left in a firm and ex- 
cellent condition—and 
thus the first vessel of 
pottery happened to be 
made. 


put into the hot water and cooked. Some 
of our American Indians cooked in this 
way, but they had learned to line the 
hole with a piece of animal skin to keep 
the water from seeping out. 

This discovery of a new way to cook 
might very well have led to the inven- 
tion of pottery. Some savage might have 
built a fire in one of the holes and found 
out that the fire made the clay walls hard. 
Or someone might have tried smearing 
clay on a skin and putting it on the fire. 
Perhaps some savage thought of making 
a clay bowl and building the fire around 
it so that the heat would cook the food 
in the bowl. However it happened, man 
found out how to make pottery. We can- 
not say just when or where the world 
learned how to make vessels of clay and 
bake them hard in the fire. But certainly 
when savages learned to do this they had 
taken a great step toward civilization. 
They were then no longer savages, but 
what we call barbarians. 

What else did fire do for man? Until 
the time when men could make fire, every- 
one had to depend on the sun for light. 
The moon and stars do not give very 


WHAT MEN HAVE 


This page tells the story of the development of arti- 
ficial light from prehistoric times down to the present. 
In the time of the earliest cavemen, burning sticks 
of wood gave off only a feeble flicker of light. Later, 
animal fat was set on fire in hollow stone lamps; 
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Fat lamps, like the first one in this row, were some- 
times made of metal and sometimes of pottery. This 
much improved lamp has a hole in its neck for the 
wick, and another for the air to enter. Of what 
value is the air hole? Lamps like this were in use 
around roo A.D. Metal lamps like the second were 
in use by 1600 Ap. Do you see the place for the 
wick? Whale oil was the fuel. 


When first used, the lamp at the left burned whale 
oil. Later (around 1830) kerosene took the place 
of whale oil. Chimneys came a few years afterwards. 
Gas was first used for lighting in 1802. Electric 
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USED FOR LIGHT 
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the simplest of these was used probably as early as 

20,000 B.C., While the one with a neck was not made 

until much later. In this improved lamp, a floating 

wick of dried rush, bark, or hair was found to give 
a steadier, brighter light. 


The tallow candle was invented about two thousand 
years ago. The type of mold lying beside the candle 
came into use much later. Strands of wick yarn were 
placed in the six cylinders before melted tallow was 
poured into them; on cooling, the tallow hardened 
into six candles. The tallow candle produced a 
brighter, steadier light than the dim and flickering 
lights of earlier times. 
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lights such as we have today were invented in 1879 

by Thomas Edison, but electric lamps of another 

sort were in use thirty years earlier. Modern electric 
lighting almost equals daylight. 
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much light at night. But with fire, men 
could make their own light. The early 
people must have noticed that certain 
kinds of wood burned more brightly than 
others. They could then make torches 
to give light. They must have watched 
fat burning in the fire, too. That gave 
someone an idea for a lamp. The first 
lamp was just a piece of stone or lump 
of clay, hollowed out to hold a piece of 
fat. The fat would burn and give off 
light. Later, someone must have discov- 
ered how to make a wick of bark, or of 
a piece of dried rush, or of animal hair. 

From such a small beginning came what 
we call artificial light. It took years and 
years, but man gradually learned how 
to make better lamps. Then came can- 
dles. How many different materials can 
you name that men have used to make 


candles and to burn in lamps? How long 
ago did men begin to use gas for light- 
ing? When was the electric light invented 
and by whom? 

What are the uses of fire today? The 
work of the world today could not be 
done without fire. We could not have 
most of the metals we use if we did not 
have fire to melt them out of the rock or 
to help shape them. Without. metals 
we would not have any automobiles, rail- 
roads, steamships, or streetcars. We 
could not have machinery to make most 
of the manufactured things we use. We 
use fire to make bricks and plaster for 
our homes. Fire is used to heat water to 
give us steam power. Think of a dozen 
things for which fire is used in our every- 
day life. You will see that without fire 
civilization would not have developed. 


HOW MAN LEARNED TO MAKE TOOLS 


There were many wild animals which 
man had to conquer. If man did not kill 
them, they would kill him. He could not 
do it with his hands alone nor merely by 
throwing sticks and stones at them. Early 
man had this great problem to solve, how 
to protect his family and himself from 
wild beasts. He had to invent a weapon 
or a tool to use. 

The Old Stone Age. A club was one 
of the first weapons. It makes a man’s 
arm longer and more powerful. The first 
clubs were only heavy wooden sticks. 
Then someone fastened a stone on the 
end of a stick with strips of bark, vines, 
or leather. This made a much better 
club. He could use it as a stone hammer. 
The club was no longer merely a weapon. 
It had become a tool. 
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The name hammer comes from a word 
used in northern Europe that meant 
either hammer or stone. There were 
stones of all shapes lying about, and early 
man tried to use them in different ways. 
After long ages he made many different 
tools of stones. Thin sharp ones could 
be used for knives and scrapers, heavy 
blunt ones made good hammers, and 
heavy sharp ones could be used for axes. 

At first the people did not change the 
shape of the rocks they found and used. 
They did not know how. But gradually 
they learned to chip the stones into shapes 
that were useful to them. Yet the stone 
tools were still rather rough and simple. 
We call the time when people used such 
simple stone tools the First Stone Age, or 
the Old Stone Age, 
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The New Stone Age. After many years 
some people learned how to make better 
stone tools. They found ways to polish 
them smooth and to sharpen them. They 
discovered stones that were particularly 
useful for tools. In the Old Stone Age 
men had discovered how to chip flint into 
tools. Perhaps you have seen an Indian 
arrowhead made of flint. Flint is hard, 
and little pieces of it can be chipped or 
flaked off until the flint is the right shape. 

In the New Stone Age, which prob- 
ably began before 10,000 B.C., man 
learned how to grind and polish his tools 
so as to give them a sharper edge and a 
more finished appearance. He even found 
a way to drill holes in his stone hammers 
and axes and to insert wooden handles. 
It was also during this age that bows and 
arrows first came into use. 

How did better tools help early man? 
Man’s life became much safer when he 
had learned to make tools and weapons. 
He could conquer the wild animals, skin 
them, cut their flesh into pieces, and 
scrape their skins for leather. He could 
cut down trees and carve wood into 
shapes that he wanted. He could make 
things with tools that he could not make 
with his bare hands. He could do work 
with tools that his own muscles could 
not do for him. Tools were a very im- 
portant step on the road to civilization. 

What was another great improve- 
ment? For thousands of years men made 
and used stone tools. At best, they were 
hard to make, heavy to handle, and easy 
to break. Then some people, somewhere, 
discovered metal. Just how or where or 
by whom, we do not know. Copper seems 
to have been the first metal found by 
man. There are many places in the world 
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These are stone tools which were used centuries 
ago. The tools in the upper row, numbers 1-3, 
belonged to the Old Stone Age, or the Paleolithic 
Age. Those at the bottom of the picture, num- 
bers 1-6, belonged to the New Stone Age, or the 
Neolithic Age. Which of these do you consider 
the better tools? Those of the New Stone Age 
were more smoothly polished and had sharper 
edges than those of the Old Stone Age. 


where almost pure copper can be found. 
It is easy to melt copper out of rocks by 
fire. 

Copper could be pounded into shape 
easily. But it was too soft to make very 
good tools. It bent easily and did not 
hold a sharp edge. Later on, people work- 
ing with copper learned how to make 
it hard and durable by mixing in it a 
little tin. We call that mixture bronze. 
Bronze could be sharpened. It made 
much better tools and weapons. 
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People used both the stone and the 
bronze tools for a time, but the tools of 
metal were so much better that people 
stopped making the stone tools. We call 
the time when people used bronze the 
Bronze Age. But the Bronze Age was not 
going to last forever, because iron was 
discovered and iron made even better 
tools than bronze. Just as bronze replaced 
Stone tools, the newly discovered iron re- 
placed the bronze tools. Do you know 
why iron is better? 

How were things carried from place 
to place? It is so easy for us to move 
things from place to place that we often 
forget that early man had no way to move 
things except with his own muscles. If 
he wanted to move a stone, he had to 
push or roll it on the ground or pick it 
up and carry it. If the family wanted 
to live in another place, they had to carry 
their belongings. Because early man 
moved often, this was a serious problem. 

Early man learned how to tame some 


of the animals. With tame animals, man 
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These are ancient Greek 
and Roman domestic im- 
plements—scissors, thim- 
ble, needles in a case, and 
knives. These tools are 
more than three thousand 
years old. Which of them 
are like ours? Of what 
material do you think 
they were made? They 
are now kept in the Brit- 
ish Museum in London. 


From such relics as these 
we are able to learn a 
great deal about the way 
people lived in the far- 
distant past. 
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could have meat whenever he wanted it. 
He did not have to go out and hunt wild 
animals. Cows, sheep, goats, camels, and 
even donkeys furnished milk, out of which 
people could make butter and cheese. But 
tame animals were valuable in other ways. 
They furnished leather, which was very | 
useful. Sheep and goats furnished wool 
and hair that could be made into cloth. 

After animals were tamed, they could 
help by carrying burdens. Someone 
thought of tying a load on a donkey, a 
goat, or a cow. Someone else thought of 
having the animal pull a load. Probably 
the first such load was put on a rough 
sled, or just tied to sticks. Have you 
seen pictures of the way some of the 
western Indians moved their tepees 
(té’péz) ona travois (tra-voi’) when they 
changed camps? 

One of the greatest tools man ever in- 
vented was the wheel. Perhaps the be- 
ginning of the wheel was a log or pole 
put under something heavy to act as a 
roller. Then the center part of the log 
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Here is a primitive wheel. It seems to have been 
cut out of a log. The axle has been made to fit 
rather tightly into the square hole in the center 
of the wheel. Would the entire axle have to turn 
when the cart moves? How does this differ from 
the wheels in our modern carts and wagons? How 
was the first wheel made? Do you think it was 
made just like this one? How did men get along 
before the wheel was invented? 


might have been cut away, leaving two 
large ends. The wheels and axle, all in 
one piece, could be fastened to the under 
side of a box or a platform. That made 
a rough cart. Later, men found out that 
they could make the wheels separately 
and fasten them to an axle. 

You will find it interesting to read 
about wheels in an encyclopedia and find 
out the many different ways in which they 
were made, how spokes were put in, and 
how tires were made. Then you might 
make a list of the things we have which 


st A 
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use wheels in various ways. It will be a 
long list. 

The first boats. Early people found 
other ways of carrying their goods besides 
using animals and carts. They learned 
to make boats. The first one may have 
been an uprooted tree, floating down a 
river. We shall probably never know 
just how different peoples worked on the 
idea and improved it. Some of them must 
have thought of fastening logs together 
to make rafts. Others tried hollowing 
out logs. i 

Later they made boats out of boards 
instead of from a single log. Still others 
made boats by making frames of wood 
and stretching bark or skins over the 
frames. Can you name some boats made 
that way? Other people made boats out 
of basket material and daubed them with 
clay and pitch to keep out the water. 
In some places rafts were made from 
animal skins filled with air. 

The story of boats is a fascinating one, 
particularly when you compare a floating 
log with a modern ocean liner. 


Long ago men made boats by hollowing out trunks 
of fallen trees with stone axes and with fire. 
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HOW MAN LEARNED TO BUILD HOMES 


We can understand why people in the 
warmer parts of the earth did not need 
much shelter. We have read that many 
of the early people had no need of houses. 
At first, probably, they took shelter un- 
derneath overhanging rocks or in hollow 
trees. Later, some of the people made 
shelters by weaving branches together, or 
by piling up bushes and branches and 
burrowing into them. Other people found 
different ways to cover frameworks made 
of sticks. What materials can you name 
that they might have used for this cov- 
ering? 

In colder parts of the world men had 
to have better shelter. They knew noth- 
ing about building houses. At first the 
early people used what they found ready- 
made. There were caves and hollows in 
the rocks, particularly along streams. 
Many such caves have been found in 
France. Today some of them have floors 
covered with layers of dirt. When the 
dirt has been dug out and sifted, such 
things as ashes, bones, and broken tools 
have been found there. They show that 
men once lived in these caves thousands 
of years ago. 

Caves were not very pleasant places. 
Many of them were dark and dirty. Ani- 
mals like to take shelter in caves, too, 
and early man probably had to fight bears 
and wolves in order to keep his home. 

Piling up stones close to the entrance 
of caves, or building dirt walls to make 
them easier to defend, must have given 
some of the early people ideas of build- 
ing houses of stone walls. In some parts 
of the world we find ruins of rough huts 
of stone and earth. 

What were ‘‘wattle’’ houses? In Den- 


mark and Sweden ruins of another inter- 
esting kind of house are found. Saplings 
were cut down and woven with branches 
into a sort of framework with a rounded 
top. The Angles and Saxons, two bar- 
barian tribes, had a word for woven twigs. 
It was “wattle.” Therefore these houses 
are called wattle houses. Perhaps they 
were the first dwellings that can really be 
called houses. Over the framework of 
woven twigs a layer of mud or clay was 
plastered. When this dried it made a 
warm house. Inside, near the doorway, 
was a place for the family fire. This was 
the hearth. 

Who lived in the lake dwellings? In 
countries where there were many lakes, 
as there are in Switzerland, Ireland, and 
parts of Italy, an ancient people built a 
queer kind of house. We call these houses 
lake dwellings, because they were built 
over water. They were houses on stilts. 
The people pounded poles into the mud 
bottom close to the shore and built plat- 
forms on top of the poles. On the plat- 
forms they built their houses. The houses 
were usually made of wattle, plastered 
with clay. 

In the ruins of one lake village were 
found stone axes with handles of staghorn 
and wood, a flint saw, needles and chisels 
of bone, a wooden comb, and even a skate 
made of bone. There was also a big boat 
made of a hollow log, more than forty 
feet long and four feet wide. 

In the mud of another lake village were 
found pieces of pottery in which the peo- 
ple cooked food. Burnt grains of barley, 
wheat, and millet were found. There were 
bones of sheep, goats, cows, pigs, deer, 
rabbits, and dogs; so we know that these 
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Here is a map projection entirely different 
from the other two on this insert. 


This map is an equal-area projection—just 
as is the homolosine map on page 32a. But 
instead of having the equator. as the center 


line, this one uses the North Pole for a 
center point. 


As an equal-area map, it shows all the con- 
tinents correctly as to size in number of 
square miles. It does not show the correct 
shapes of the continents. This is especially 
so at the outer edges of the map, where the 
distortion is greatest. Compare Australia’s 
shape on the other world maps with its 
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rather unusual shape as shown on this one. 


Despite the fact that the shapes of all the 
continents are not correct, this projection is 
valuable in our air-age world. It helps us to 
understand the location of our own country 
in relation to Europe and Asia. 


The other maps on this insert show that we 
can reach the cities of Europe and Asia by 
traveling east or west. 


However, by looking at this polar projec- 
tion we see that it is possible to reach many 
cities more quickly by airplane flight across 
the north polar areas. 


DWELLINGS OF MANY TYPES HAVE SHELTERED MAN 


This is an artist’s painting of very primitive cave 
men. They live in a cave near a flint bed, as sug- 
gested by the flint fragménts on the floor, The 
young man is pointing to a herd of woolly rhinocer- 
oses coming down to the river for a drink. The 
chieftain has taken up his flint-headed spear that he 
may hurl it at the nearest rhinoceros calf. The 
mother and children huddle together for safety in 
the farthest end of the cave. 


The timbers in the roof and walls of this wattle 

house are of long straight limbs of trees. Bundles 

of long dry grass are tied to the roof timbers to keep 

out rain. Between the upright branches of the walls 

many small limbs and twigs are woven into a bas- 

ket-like network. This network is then covered with 
clay and mud. 


Below is a reproduction of a museum exhibit which 
depicts the life of ancient lake dwellers. Men first 
discovered how the lake dwellers lived from studying 
the dump heaps found in the bottoms of lakes. There 
were many such dwellings in Switzerland centuries 
ago. Do you see the stilts on which the houses 
stand? How could these people easily secure food? 


Field Museum of Natural History 


CLIMATE HELPS TO DETERMINE THE TYPE OF HOUSE 
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Eskimos live chiefly in tents and driftwood huts. 
The igloo is usually only a temporary dwelling used 
when traveling. But sometimes a group of Eskimo 
families live for months in igloos. The low covered 
entrance provides a sleeping place for the sled dogs. 


Ewing Galloway 


When their dwellings become too dirty for habi- 
tation, new ones are made out of blocks of snow. 
Cakes of ice are sometimes used for windows. In 
spring when the snow melts, the Eskimos abandon 
their igloos and take to tents, 


Many nomads of Asia live in yurts. Nomads are 

usually herdsmen moving from place to place with 

their flocks. They take their houses down and carry 

them in wagons to their next stopping place. Yurts 

are made of skins or felt stretched over a frame- 
work of poles. 


Here are two houses made of sun-dried clay bricks 

in the desert of Sahara near a small oasis. In a 

desert country where the sun is hot and where it 

seldom rains, this type of house is very satisfactory. 

Why would a flat roof not serve its purpose so 
well in our country? 


Ewing Galloway 
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people ate meat. The people kept cows 
in stalls between the rows of houses. 

In these lake homes enemies and dan- 
gerous animals couldn’t reach them. They 
could go fishing at any time. And it was 
easy to dispose of garbage and waste by 
just throwing it into the water. These 
people had discovered a way to live to- 
gether comfortably. They did not have 
to keep moving. 

Would you like to camp out all the 
time? Although people like the lake 
dwellers had homes and must have raised 
crops and hunted for a living, there were 
many people living in early times who 
had no regular homes. They lived in tents 
of various kinds and moved about from 
place to place. They went wherever they 
could find pasture for their flocks of sheep, 
cattle, and goats. We call such wandering 
people nomads. 

Some of these nomads made tents by 
placing the bark of trees over poles. 
Tribes in Siberia used skins instead of 
bark. Other people took animal hair, wet 
it, and then pounded it and squeezed it 
into a kind of cloth or felt. There are 
tribes in Iran which still have such tents. 


Another curious kind of tent was the yurt, 
or wagon tent. It was made of felt 
stretched over a lattice framework and 
could be moved easily from place to place. 

What happened when nomads settled 
down? Sometimes the nomads found 
places where plenty of grass grew during 
the entire year. Then they could settle 
down. Generally they turned their tents 
into houses by plastering them over with 
mud. Then they found out how to use 
blocks of dried mud to build walls. Later 
they made mud bricks and dried them 
in the sun. In warm lands each family 
built its own house with very little work 
or cost. 

Later, when men had metal tools, they 
discovered how to build houses of stone. 
Today we build houses of many materials. 
How many can you name? 

The tent dweller who made his house 
of mud did not know that other people 
would some day build better and better 
homes. Are you like the tent dweller? 
Do you think we are building the best 
kind of home that will ever be built? Can 
you think of other materials we might 
use to build houses? 


HOW PEOPLE LEARNED TO TILL THE SOIL 


Nomads who had animals could not 
settle down to live in one place. They 
had to move about looking for pas- 
ture, as we have read. Here and there 
in some fine valleys were places where 
the pasture was good and men could make 
homes. These people learned to be farm- 
ers as well as herdsmen and shepherds. 
It was a safer and more comfortable life. 

We do not know how soon men began 
to farm and to raise crops. Probably the 
nomads gathered some wild seeds to give 


them a change from eating meat and 
drinking milk. In some way men discov- 
ered that the seeds of plants would grow 
into other plants and produce more seeds. 
Perhaps some sharp-eyed woman threw 
out some uneaten seeds in a damp place 
and noticed, after a few weeks, that little 
plants were sprouting. However it hap- 
pened, different peoples in different parts 
of the world all seemed to know about it 
long before written history began. It 
made a big change in man’s way of living. 


FROM REAPING HOOK TO COMBINE 


The sickle, or reaping hook, was used The scythe was seldom used to cut wheat, but it has been! 
for centuries to cut wheat. One man used in mowing grass for a long time. With the scythe, a) 
could cut about half an acre in a day. man could cut as many as three acres a day. 


The cradle consists of a broad scythe The reaper cut and laid the grain into a swath ready to rake 

with a light frame of four wooden fingers and bind into sheaves. By means of this machine the work’ 

attached to it. The advantage of the of cutting grain was speeded up. With the reaper two men 

cradle was that the cut grain could be could cut as much grain in a day as five men with cradles 

thrown on a swath ready to rake and or as fourteen men with reaping hooks, or sickles. But the 

bind into sheaves. But it was still very slow task of gathering and binding the grain in sheaves re- 
slow work mained to be done by hand. 
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The binder cuts and binds the grain just 

_ as rapidly as the machine moves along. 

Sometimes the binder is drawn by horses 
and sometimes by a tractor. 


The harvester-thresher, sometimes called a combine, cuts 
and threshes the grain in one operation. It thus saves time 
both in the reaping and in the threshing. A strong tractor is- 

needed to pull a combine. 
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Just as men made animals useful, so 
they began to make plants useful. They 
carefully tended the plants that gave them 
food. They particularly liked the plants 
that had dry, hard seeds that would keep 
without spoiling. We know what they are 
—wheat, barley, millet, and, in some parts 
of the world, rice. 

The first farmers did not know much 
about farming. They had no tools with 
which to work. They scattered the seed 
on the soft ground and trampled it in with 
their bare feet. Then they made rough 
hoes out of sticks, and the hoe gave them 
the idea of the plow. When the grain was 
ripe, they pulled up the plants and beat 
the grain out by pounding them. For 
a long time they ate the grain raw, and 
for another long time, probably, they 
boiled it or browned it in the fire. Then 
someone thought of pounding it into 
coarse meal, mixing the meal with water, 
baking it—and the first bread was made. 

During this time the farmers had to 
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learn many things. They had to learn 
when to plant the grain, when to harvest 
it, and how to keep it dry so it would not 
spoil. They discovered other plants such 
as lentils, cabbages, onions, beans, and 
peas, which made good food, and they 
learned to cultivate these. They taught 
their children what they had learned, and 
thus progress was made. 

How did men learn to codperate? 
When people help each other and work 
together, we call it codperation. It is a sign 
of civilization. The nomads did not have 
to codperate with each other very much. 
The farmers did. People who had settled 
down together in a valley to raise crops 
had time to get acquainted with each 
other. If one man had a heavy harvest, 
his neighbor would help to gather it. 
They had to make rules about how peo- 
ple should act toward their neighbors. 
Having such rules, or laws as we call them 
now, was another great step on the road 
to civilization. 


HOW MAN LEARNED TO MAKE CLOTHING 


In warm countries people did not need 
clothing. But people have always wanted 
to “dress up,” and so some people began 
to wear ornaments of different kinds, per- 
haps just necklaces and belts at first. 
However, in cold countries, men needed 
some protection from the weather. They 
did not know how to weave cloth, make 
shoes, or even sew. 

Early people discovered ways to fasten 
skins together. Perhaps they first punched 
holes and fastened pieces together with 
sharp thorns or twigs, which gave them 
the idea of sewing. But animal skins be- 
come stiff unless they are made into 
leather. The skins have to be scraped and 


soaked and treated in various ways. Sav- 
ages discovered how to do this, and then 
they used leather for clothing and shoes. 

Someone found how to make yarn 
by twisting wool together. With yarn, 
anybody who could make a basket could 
weave cloth. But how slow it must have 
been! First the wool had to be secured, 
Then it had to be spun into yarn. Every 
inch of yarn had to go through the fingers 
of the spinner. Then a loom had to be 
made on which yarn was woven in and 
out with the fingers and packed down with 
a thin stick. How different it must have 
been from the weaving of today! 

In very early times people had few 
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things out of which to make cloth. They 
had soft barks and animal hair. Little 
by little they learned how to use other 
materials for cloth. Can you name the 
different materials we use today in mak- 
ing cloth? 

How did men learn to weave? It was 
a long time before men began to weave 
cloth. Just how they learned we do not 
know. Some people think that early man 
plaited vines and branches together. Then 
they learned how to weave rushes and 
reeds and twigs into baskets. After 
learning to weave baskets they began to 
do other kinds of weaving. 


The hand loom was first invented about 4,000 

years ago. It is still used in many parts of the 

world. This little girl is learning to weave rugs 

and blankets in the same way her ancestors did 

centuries ago. Notice the little comb with which 

she is pressing down the cross threads, or woof. 
Why is this necessary? 


HOW ART DEVELOPED 


For many centuries men took clay and 
molded it in their hands into different 
shapes. Then some particularly clever 
man found out how to make a potter’s 
wheel. Try to find how it works. Now 
men could make clay vessels faster. They 
found better materials and better ways 
of using them. The art of making beauti- 
ful china and earthenware today has de- 
veloped from that simple beginning. 

But pottery was important in another 
way. It is believed that some of the very 
earliest art work was done on pottery. 
Someone lined a woven basket with clay 
and burned it in the fire to make it hard. 
The design of the woven basket was 
burned into the hardened clay. The pot- 
tery maker wanted to make his jars and 
bowls pretty, and therefore he marked 


them with straight or zigzag lines, or tied 
twisted pieces of string or woven reeds 
around the soft clay before it was hard- 
ened in the fire. These were the first de- 
signs on pottery. 


The Bettmann Collection 


This is a photograph of a painting found in a 


cave in Spain. The people who painted this ani- — 


mal belonged to the Stone Age. 
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It was only a step from that simple 
thing to decorating pottery with pictures 
of flowers, animals, and people. Men tried 
to make the shapes of the jars and bowls 
more beautiful. They learned to paint 
them in colors. The ancient potter was 
an artist. Do you see how other people 
might get ideas for expressing themselves 
artistically from pottery? They put de- 
signs into woven baskets and cloth and 
into clay bricks. They made pictures on 
the walls of their dwellings. Sometimes 
they colored these with colored earths. 


This is a clay bucket on which the potter molded 

stories of prehistoric life in picture form. Pot- 

tery like this was first made by men of the New 

Stone Age. Much of what we know of these pre- 

historic people has been learned from the remains 
of their pottery. 


The Bettmann Collection 


HOW DID GOVERNMENT BEGIN? 


The earliest people did not have gov- 
ernments. Each family lived by itself. The 
father was the head of the family, and 
everyone obeyed him. This was necessary, 
for many dangers surrounded the early 
people. Gradually the families grew until 
many people, all related to each other, 
lived close together. We call such a group 
a clan. 

While the father lived he was head of 
the clan. He was the oldest one and had 
had the most experience. The group of 
related families made a kind of village. 
When people live together, as you know, 
there must be rules. The wisest man 
would make them, and he would find ways 
to see that the rules were kept. 

When villages had strong leaders, they 
grew. People wanted to live under the 
protection of a wise, strong leader. They 
could be safer and happier. Several clans 
might be located fairly close together. 


The people might be distant relatives. 
We could call them a tribe. Perhaps one 
leader might be stronger and wiser than 
the others. Then he would lead the tribe. 
Perhaps villages might quarrel over such 
things as the hunting grounds or the farm 
lands or the pastures. The leader of the 
winning village would be a good warrior, 
and he might go on and conquer other 
villages and become a powerful man. He 
would make himself ruler of many tribes. 
He became a king. 

As kings had to rule over larger groups 
of people than clans or tribes, more and 
more laws became necessary. Soon it was 
more than one man could do to keep 
order and see that the laws were obeyed. — 
Thus the king had men to help him. In 
time people began to elect their law- 
makers, rulers, and judges, as we now 
do in America. This kind of government 
is called “government by the people.” 
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The three most important groups in the United 
Nations are pictured here. Every member-nation 
sends representatives to the General Assembly, 
but each nation has only one vote. The Gen- 
eral Assembly appoints committees to study 
many different international problems. 
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The General Assembly elects six members to the 
Security Council. From a study of the flags, 
can you name the five permanent members? The 
International Court of Justice decides legal 
disputes. All members of the United Nations 
must abide by the decisions of the court. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
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HOW GOVERNMENTS ARE WORKING 
TOGETHER TO PREVENT WARS 


How can we stop wars between na- 
tions? In World War I and World War 
II about 30,000,000 men, women, and 
children were killed. This is equal to 
nearly one-fourth of all the people in the 
United States. 
jured and left crippled and blind for life. 
Still other millions were left homeless 
and starving because ‘of these wars. 

Today, scientists tell us that another 
war would be much more horrible. We 
all know something of the damage that 
one atom bomb can cause. A single atom 
bomb dropped in Japan killed 135,000 
people and injured as many more. Tt is 
not hard to imagine what would happen 
if hundreds of atom bombs were suddenly 
dropped on any nation. In a few seconds 
whole cities would be wiped out and the 
people destroyed. 

For many years nations have been 
trying to prevent wars. They have tried 
to find ways to coöperate. They have 
signed papers agreeing not to go to war. 
But nothing they did seemed to stop the 
wars. In 1944 the nations decided to 
try again. The United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, and China met to set 
up a plan by which all the nations of 
the world can work together to prevent 
wars. In 1945 representatives from fifty- 
one nations came together at San Fran- 
cisco to talk about these plans. After 
two months of hard work an agreement 
was reached and the representatives of 
the fifty-one nations signed what we 
know as the “Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” The headquarters of the United 
Nations is now at New York City. 
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Millions more were in-* 
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How do the United Nations hope to 
prevent wars? The different countries 
hope that by joining together in the 
United Nations they will have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss and argue and settle 
their problems before they lead to wars. 
We know that a government settles dis- 
putes between its citizens. It is now 
hoped that the United Nations will help 
to settle disputes between nations. Three 
of the most important parts of the United 
Nations organization are the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, and the 
International Court of Justice. 

What work does the Security Council 
do? The most important part of the 
United Nations is the Security Council, 
which is composed of eleven members. 
In this council five nations—United 
States, Great Britain, Soviet Union, 
China, and France—have permanent 
seats. The six other members are elected 
for two years only. The Security Coun- 
cil makes all final decisions for keeping 
peace between nations. It may even send 
the armed forces of the members of the 
United Nations against a country caus- 
ing trouble. 

What is the General Assembly? Every 
nation belonging to the United Nations 
is represented in the General Assembly. 
Here the nations come together to dis- 
cuss their problems. The General Assem- 
bly appoints committees to study the 
problems of health, labor, trade, food, 
aviation, education, and science. The 
Assembly then makes recommendations 
to the Security Council, where all final 
decisions are made. 

What is the International Court of 
Justice? Every nation has courts to help 
settle disputes and to help decide what 


the laws mean. The United Nations also 
has a court which meets at The Hague, 
Netherlands. There are fifteen judges in 
this court. They settle disputes regard- 
ing laws and treaties between nations. 

How can we learn more about the 
United Nations? The newspapers always 
carry stories about the United Nations 
when the Security Council or the General 
Assembly are in session. By reading 
these stories we can learn more about 
this organization. We can see how the 
nations discuss their problems and finally 
solve them. 


This friendly group of boys and girls is looking 
at part of the Charter of the United Nations. 
They are children of secretaries who work in the 
office of the United Nations at Lake Success, 
N. Y. The girl who holds the poster is from 
England. The others come from the United 
States, China, and the Negro republic of Haiti. 


Courtesy United Nations 
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Things to Talk About 


r. How did man’s life in the Stone Age differ 
from ours today? 

2. From what do we make most of -our tools 
today? In what ways are these tools better 
than the tools of primitive man? 

3. If early man had found iron when he was 
living in the French caves, could he have 
made tools like ours? Why, or why not? 

4. What would be the disadvantages of a cave 
home? Had it any advantages? 

5. Why are clay vessels that are baked in the 
fire more valuable than those that are dried 
in the sun? 


6. What are some of the ways in which climate 
helps determine the kind of houses men 
live in? 

7. How did the art of farming change man’s 
way of living? 

8. How do other countries and peoples help us? 

9. How may we help other countries? 

10. Does life today require any more codpera- 
tion between people than it did when men 
first lived on the earth? If so, why? 

11, Do you think that the United Nations can 
help different countries understand each 
other? 


Things to Do 


1. Have a boy scout show the class how to 
make fire the way early man did. 

2. Draw or make tools or weapons like those 
early men used. 

3. Using clay or plasticene, mold a lamp, bowl, 
or other piece of pottery. 

4. Prepare a play enacting a day’s happenings 
in the life of a family of cave dwellers. 


5. Gather illustrations and write legends for a 
page similar to page 36, tracing the evolu- 
tion of plowing methods from wooden hoes 
to tractor-pulled gang plows. Illustrated 
literature may be obtained from John Deere, 
Moline, Illinois; International Harvester 
Co., Chicago; or J. I. Case Co., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Books We All Enjoy 


Barnes, Man and His Records, Follett. Any part 
of this book will interest you. It tells many 
facts about the writings of early man. 


Boyle, M. E., Man Before History; a Short Ac- 
count of Prehistoric Times, Little. Life in 
early cave days. 


Fisher, This Man-Made World, Follett. 


Kiner, How the World Grew Up, Follett. Tells 
of the same story found in Unit IT, 


Knight, C. R., Before the Dawn of History, 
McGraw-Hill. Prehistoric man in his natural 
environment, telling about his daily life. 


Kummer, F. A., First Days of Knowledge, Dou- 
bleday. Early construction of water clocks, 
the bronze sword and battering ram, the alpha- 
bet, and numbers, 


Kummer, F. A., First Days of Man, Doubleday. 
How the world began, its development, and 
early man’s daily life in the Stone Age. 


Lucas, J. M., Man’s First Million Years, Har- 
court. When, where, and how early man 
began. 


Marshak and Segal, How Man Became a Giant, 
Lippincott. Early man, and how he developed 
tools, language, customs, arts, religion, etc. 


Nida, Ab, the Caveman, Grosset-Dunlap. 

Quennell, M. C., and C. H. B., Everyday Life in 
the Old Stone Age, Putnam. Life, appear- 
ance, jobs, and belief of the prehistoric man. 

Quennell, M. C., and C. H. B., Everyday lije in 
the New Stone, Bronze and Early Iron Ages, 


Putnam. How early man used his tools, built 
his houses and worshiped his gods. 


‘With a roar that can be heard for miles, the four powerful engines lift our Clipper into the air on 


Courtesy Pan American Airways 


the first leg of our journey to the Old World. 


UNIT III 
WHERE WAS AN EARLY ‘‘CRADLE OF CIVILIZATION’’? 


The following words are used in Unit III. Be sure you understand them as they are used. 


archaeologist dredge 
consul galley 
degree latitude 
delta longitude 


Department of State 


Mediterranean climate 


meteorology prime meridian 
obelisk reservoir 
passport textiles 

peninsula Tropic of Cancer 
plateau visa 


z. What things does one need to do in order to take an airplane trip to a foreign country? 
2. Most of the northern third of Africa is desert except part of Egypt, which is a great garden. 
Here cotton and many kinds of vegetables grow in abundance. Why is this part of Egypt so 


productive? 


3. Why do travelers speak of Egypt as the “Gift of the Nile”? 
4. Why did early people find Egypt a good place in which to live? 


Who first divided the year into 365 
days? Who gave us a calendar of twelve 
months? Who first used a week of seven 
days? What people first used pounds 
and ounces in weighing? From what 
country did our alphabet come? From 


what did the Egyptians make paper? | 


Would you like to visit the places from 
which all these things came? 
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Would you like to join our Travel 
Club? We shall go on‘a long journey in 
order to see the countries that first prac- 
ticed many of the ideas of life and gov- 
ernment which we find in our American 
way of life. We shall learn how man 
lived in these countries many hundreds 
of years ago. 

We shall learn how the people in dis- 


tant lands live today. We shall visit their 
homes, play some of their games, and 
walk in the streets of their cities. Guides 
who know the history of the past will 
tell us stories about the people who lived 
in these same places before men learned 
how to write. 

We shall discover some of the reasons 
why people in these distant regions live 
as they do today, and why their customs 
and occupations are different from our 
own. As we become acquainted with 
some of our “Old World” neighbors, we 
shall understand them better and appre- 
ciate them more. 

How do we arrange for our trip? As 
it takes considerable time to arrange 
everything for a journey to the Old 
World, we had better begin our prepara- 
tions at once. We have already sent 
letters to Pan American Airways in New 
York asking for information. The beauti- 
fully illustrated booklets they have sent 
us contain information about every phase 
of our trip—the routes of travel, the 
fares, the flight across the Atlantic, and 
the interesting places we may visit. 

Since traffic to Europe is heavy, espe- 
cially during the vacation season, we 
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with freight and express. 


Courtesy Pan American Airway 


make our reservations three months in 


As we stand on the observation 
deck of the Terminal Building, we) 
watch a cargo plane being loaded | 


advance. We mail a deposit on our tick-) 
ets at the time we make our reservations, | 
Then about two weeks before departure, | 


we send the balance of the money due 
on our reservations and receive our tick- 
ets by return mail. 

What is a passport? How is it se- 


must secure permission from our coun- 
try. This permission will be in the form 


of a passport. Can you guess how it got » 


its name? A passport does three things: 
it gives us permission to leave the coun- 
try; it proves to other countries that we 
are citizens of the United States; and it 


requests the governments of foreign 
countries to protect us while we are in| 


their countries. 


To get our passport we write to the | 


Department of State at Washington, 
D.C., and ask for the papers that we 
must fill out in order to obtain one. In 
these papers we must assure the govern- 


ment of our loyalty, and we must give © 
our government proof that we are citizens } 


of the United States of America. 


We shall also need to have our pictures 


taken. These should be about three 
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inches square, and each one of us needs 
at least two. Each of us must write his 
name across the bottom of his photo- 
graphs. One of them will be pasted to 
the passport when that document is given 
to us. The seal of the government will 
be stamped on the passport. 

Why do we need to see the foreign 
consuls? We arrive in New York several 
days before the date of our departure in 
order to see representatives of all the 
countries we expect to visit. Such a rep- 
resentative is called a consul. We must 
show each consul our passport. In it he 
stamps the rules we must follow while 
in his country and the length of time we 
are permitted to stay. When the consul 
has signed the passport, we then have 
permission to visit his country. We call 
this permission a visa. The cost of some 
visas is $2.00. 

What do we see at the airport? About 
two hours before the Clipper is to take 
off, a sleek airport bus stops at our hotel. 
The porter speedily stows away our bag- 
gage. After a swift ride in New York’s 
“skyscraper canyons” and through a 
brightly lighted tunnel under East River, 
we arrive at the famous La Guardia 
Airport. We still have some time before 
we are due to go aboard, so we walk out 
on the observation deck of the Terminal 
Building. 

There are thirty or forty huge planes 
parked on the aprons in front of the 
hangars. We can see cleaners washing 
down some of them and mechanics 
swarming over others to see that they 
are in perfect condition. 


Mechanics check one of the 2,200 horsepower 
engines to be sure that it will operate perfectly 
in flight. 


In a near-by building we hear the 
weather reports come in over the tele- 
type, as the meteorology department 
checks the weather for our trip. 

Close by is an office called the Flight 
Watch. Here men with various instru- 
ments and maps are prepared to follow 
our flight across the ocean. Every hour 
the officers on our ship will report by 
radio to the Flight Watch. If our ship 
has to change its course because of 
storms, Flight Watch is notified. If 
Flight Watch receives information about 
a storm on the regular course of our 
Clipper, the captain of our ship will be 
told how to change his course to avoid 
the storm. 

A few minutes later we leave the Flight 
Watch and present our tickets at the 
ticket counter for a final check. Here 


all the passengers’ baggage is weighed. 
Our heavy luggage goes aboard a hand 
truck and is hauled outside to be stowed 
away in our Clipper. 

Next we go to the passport counter, 


OFF FOR THE 


A few minutes later we watch a group 
of officers, headed by the captain, march 
aboard the Clipper. Their wing insignia 
glisten on their navy-blue uniforms. Then 
the call comes over the loud-speaker: 
“Pan American Clipper for Lisbon now 
loading at Gate 17.” We pass through 
the gate and walk along the ramp. 

From the observation deck the Clipper 
did not seem so large, but the nearer we 
get to it the bigger it appears. We mount 
the movable stairway that has been 
drawn up to the open door of our Clipper. 

We all try to see everything at once— 
the great length of the Clipper inside, 
the many seats, the pleasing color scheme 
of the wall and seat fabrics, the pretty 
stewardess in a smart uniform who wel- 
comes us aboard. A steward takes our 
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In the office of the Flight Watch 
a young engineer keeps in con- 
stant touch with distant Clippers 
by radio. He sends t 
each plane weather i 
and any changes in flight orders, 
He also keeps track of the course 
of each plane on his large charts, 


Oourtesy Pan American Airways 


where our passports and visas are ex- 
amined. The attendants at the counter 
help us with our last minute questions, 


and we are ready to say our last good-by 
and be on our way. 


OLD WORLD 


smaller handbags and stores them in a 
convenient baggage compartment just 
across from the doorway. Then the 
stewardess leads us to our seats and sees 
that we are comfortably settled for our 
long trip. She tells us that after the 
take-off we shall be free to move about 
the ship as we wish. 

We hear the four engines begin, one 
by one, to turn over. Their deep, throaty 
growls sound reassuring inside the cabin. 
Almost before we know it, we are taxiing 
slowly down the field. We turn around 
and head into the wind. The pilot holds 
the straining plane in leash as he tries 
each engine at full power. Then we are 
off; faster and faster we go until sud- 
denly we are airborne, and the green 
earth slips away beneath us. 


O 


Our plane, with its tricycle landing 

gear, is so high off the ground that 

we must use a double stairway to 
reach the door. 


Courtesy Pan American Airways 


We watch the skyscrapers of New York 
slowly fade from view, and we bid a last 
farewell to the Statue of Liberty, just 
visible in the haze. Before us are the 
blue-green waters of the Atlantic. We 
are bound for Lisbon, Portugal—our first 
stop after our jump across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In the old days this voyage on a sail- 
ing ship would have taken weeks. Later, 
even the fastest steamships took several 
days to go from New York to Lisbon. 
With the coming of the airplane the 
world suddenly seemed to shrink in size. 
The big flying boats that once made this 
trip cut the time of the journey to just 
about two days, with stops at Bermuda 
and the Azores. Now we shall make the 
flight in one jump; and if we happen to 
have good tail winds, we shall not be in 
the air more than ten or twelve hours. 
Truly, the airplane has made the world 
seem smaller. Do you remember how 
long it took Magellan’s ship to make the 
first trip around the world? What is the 
present record for an airplane flight 
around the world? 


a, 


What does our plane look like inside? 
This big airliner seems to be much like 
the planes that fly from city to city in 
the United States. As a matter of fact, 
it is—except that it carries fewer pas- 
sengers. On long hops such as this the 
plane must carry more gasoline, so of 
course less passenger weight can be 
carried. 

The main cabin has seats for thirty- 
eight, and all are occupied. Just to the 
front of the cabin is a small compact 
galley, where our meals will be prepared. 
In the nose of the ship, surrounded by a 
maze of instruments, our flight crew 
works. As we look forward, on our left 
is the communications officer. He keeps 
us in contact with New York, with pass- 
ing steamships, and with other planes. 

On the right is the flight engineer. He 
keeps a sharp eye on a complicated bank 
of instruments that tell him exactly how 
each engine is working. Close by is the 
navigator. He must use an instrument 
called a sextant to “shoot” the stars; he 
does this to check our position. He re- 
cords our position on a large chart so 


he 
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that at any moment the pilot knows ex- 
actly where we are. 

In front of our communications officer 
is the captain, and beside him is the co- 
pilot. Both are very busy during take- 
offs and landings, but in normal flight— 
with the automatic pilot working—only 
one pilot need be on the job. 

In the rear of the plane, in addition 
to the small baggage room, are the lava- 
tories. We never stop marveling at the 
neat arrangement of every item in the 
plane. Not a square inch of space is 
wasted, yet there seems to be room for 
everything. Mail, baggage, and freight 
are stored in the cargo hold, which is 
beneath the floor of the cabin. The big 
gas tanks are fitted into the wings and 
can hold 4,760 gallons of gasoline. How 
far would this much gas take an auto- 
mobile? 

For the first fifteen or twenty minutes 
after leaving New York we see a number 
of ocean liners, tramp freighters, and 
coastwise vessels—tiny match sticks on 
a placid, deep-blue sea. Once we catch 
the gleam of a white sail in the sun. But 
all too soon we are out over the trackless 
ocean, climbing higher and higher into 


the sky. We seem to be standing still, 
hovering between earth and sky, but 
our stewardess tells us that we are speed- 
ing along at over 300 miles per hour, At 
that rate the 3,400-mile trip will not take 
us too long. 

When we ask how high we are flying 
she says, “About 18,000 feet.” If we 
were flying in an older plane in the thin 
air of this altitude, we would need oxygen 
masks, But in this ship air is forced into 


the cabin by blowers. So the air inside 
the cabin is about the same as it would 
be outside the cabin at an altitude of 
8,000 feet. 


Now and then we spot a smudge of 
smoke over the horizon. Steadily it 
grows in size, and then we recognize a 
ship. Slowly we catch up with it, pass it, 
and then watch it fade away on the hori- 
zon behind. a 

There is little to do on such a flight. 
We have a good, hot meal at dinner, and 
the stewardess is glad to serve us fruit 
juices, milk, sandwiches, and cold meats 
any time we want them. During the 
evening we read or doze off in our seats. 
The ride at this height is so smooth that 
sometimes we forget we are flying. 


Our crew is surrounded with instru- 
ments—several radios, air speed in- 
dicators, altimeters, thermometers, 
engine gauges, compasses, auto- 
matic pilot, and many other devices. 


Courtesy Pan American Airways 


a 
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How does our navigator know where 
we are? Many hundreds of years ago the 
ancient scientists learned to measure all 
kinds of objects. But one object caused 
them a great deal of trouble. This was 
the circle. They did not know what kind 
of measuring stick to use to measure 
circles or parts of circles. They finally 
solved the problem by dividing the circle 
into 360 equal parts. We call each of 
these 360 parts a degree. Every circle 
can be divided into degrees. Any part 
of a circle can be measured in degrees. 


A CIRCLE IS 


MEASURED 90° 
IN DEGREES. 


A circle is Honired in degrees. 

The earth is shaped like a ball or 
sphere. We have all seen globes repre- 
senting our earth. Now let us imagine a 
knife cutting straight through this sphere 
just as a boy would cut an orange in half. 
The cut edge of the surface of the sphere 
is also a circle. The equator is such a 
circle, and it contains 360 degrees. 


The equator is a circle. 
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The prime meridian is the 0° line of longitude. 


Now when map makers began to use 
degrees for measuring distances around 
the world, they had to agree on a com- 
mon starting place. What spot on earth 
would be 0°? All the countries have now 
agreed to let an imaginary line running 
from the North Pole through England to 
the South Pole stand for o°. This imagi- 
nary line is called the prime meridian. 

Look at the globe. Notice how the 
equator is divided into many equal parts 
by other lines that run from the North 
Pole to the South Pole. These lines are 
called lines of longitude. If we had a 
huge globe, we could put in lines of 
longitude for every degree. On a small 
globe it is common practice to show a 
line of longitude every 15 or 30 degrees. 

As you examine the globe again you 
will notice that the lines of longitude are 
not numbered from o° to 360°. Instead 
they begin with o° at the prime meridian 
and run both east and west to 180°. But 
twice 180 is 360, S0 the final result is 
the same. 

Lines of longitude serve a very practi- 
cal purpose. They are one of the two 
sets of “street signs” that we use to lo- 
cate points on the earth. Parallels of 
latitude help us locate points north or 
south of the equator. The equator is at 


The first leg of our trip carries us from New York to Lisbon. Notice that the two cities are in almost 
the same latitude. 


o° latitude. Each pole has a latitude of the stars with his sextant and from this 
go°. By using latitude and longitude we information was able to figure our lati- 


can locate any spot on the earth. 


Parallels of latitude run parallel to the equator, 


Look at a large wall map. What is the 
longitude and latitude of New York? 
Why is it west longitude? Why is it 
north latitude? 

During the night our navigator “shot” 
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tude in degrees. Using the position of 
the stars and a very accurate timepiece, 
he was able to determine our longitude 
in degrees. These he marked on a chart 
and also reported to our communications 
officer. He, in turn, sent the information 
by radio to Flight Watch back in New 
York. Then they marked the position of 
our plane on their chart. With such 
“street signs” sailors and pilots can tell 
others where they are if they need help. 

This jingle may help you to remember 
latitude and longitude: 


Use latitude in degrees 

To measure north or south with ease. 
To measure east or measure west 
Longitude is surely best. 
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What is the difference in time between 
New York and Lisbon? We all know 
that there are 24 hours in the day. We 
also know that the earth makes one com- 
plete turn on its axis every 24 hours. So 
if we want to make one-hour time zones 
for the earth, we must divide the earth 
into 24 equal parts. 

How big would these parts be? How 
many degrees wide would we make each 
zone? We already know that the earth 
measures 360° around. If we divide the 
360 into.24 equal parts, we get 15 for 
our answer. Therefore each hourly time 
zone is 15° wide. 

That is exactly the way hourly time 
zones for the world are made. Each one 
is supposed to be 15° wide. Sometimes 
on land the time zones are not exactly 
15° wide. In the United States, for in- 
stance, the edges of our time zones often 
follow state boundaries. 


Now let us see how much difference 
there is in longitude between New York 
and Lisbon. Lisbon is about 9° west 
longitude. New York is 74° west longi- 
tude. The difference is 65°. If 15° equals 
one hour, the 65° equals a little over four 
hours. So by sun time the difference be- 
tween New York and Lisbon is a little 
more than four hours. Because we have 
time zones, the difference is five hours. 

We have just finished this little prob- 
lem in arithmetic when the stewardess 
points ahead to a long, low bank of 
clouds. In less than a half-hour we catch 
our first glimpse of Portugal. Then as 
we slip down under the clouds, we see 
the wide Tagus River flowing into the 
Atlantic and a short distance from its 
mouth, the city of Lisbon. Almost be- 
fore we know it the engines have changed 
their tunes and we are coming down for 
a smooth landing. 


Each time zone is supposed to be 15° wide, However, the zone poundaries are often changed over land 
and water in order to have the zone boundaries follow the borders of countries or in order to include 
a group of islands in one time zone. 
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This is the great rock of Gibraltar. Gibraltar has been, for more than 200 years, Great Br 


Burton Holmes from Ewing ( 


chief naval base on the Mediterranean route to India. The Rock of Gibraltar is 1,400 feet high, and 

hidden in its rugged sides of pale gray limestone are countless great British guns, protecting the 

twelve-mile passage which separates Europe from Africa, This gateway to the Mediterranean con- 

sists of the Rock of Gibraltar on the north and the African cape on the south of the strait. The 

old Greeks thought these two points marked the western limit of the world and called them the 
“Pillars of Hercules.” 


Why is Gibraltar the “Key to the 
Mediterranean’’? That same day we 
hustle aboard a steamer which will carry 
us from Lisbon to Alexandria, Egypt. 
The next morning we enter the Strait of 
Gibraltar between Spain and Africa. This 
harrow strait, which connects the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, is 
about forty miles long and fifteen miles 
wide. The coasts on both sides appear 
barren and rocky. Our boat is moving 
slowly now. Ahead of us, to the left, we 
see a large mass of gray limestone. It is 
the Rock of Gibraltar. We can see that 
it is a peninsula nearly three miles long. 
On this peninsula, near the mainland, is 
the town of Gibraltar, which belongs to 


Great Britain. On the Rock itself, and 
even cut into caves inside the Rock, are 
forts. With their huge guns, these forts 
can prevent ships from entering the 
Mediterranean Sea. Now, can you tell 
why Gibraltar is called the “Key to the 
Mediterranean”? l 

What are some of the interesting facts 
about the Mediterranean? Men have 
lived on the shores of the Mediterranean 
for a long time—for many thousands of 
years. As we travel, we shall learn more 
about these early people. Some were ex- 
plorers. Some were traders. They sailed 
the length and breadth of this sea in their 
frail boats hundreds of years before the 
time of Christ. 


Later, important civilizations sprang 
up on these shores. Some, indeed, were 
greater than the civilizations that remain 
today. For instance, at one time there 
were large cities of great wealth along 
the shores of Africa across from Italy. 
Ships and caravans brought trade to the 
region. Irrigation helped the farmers 
raise good crops. Today these cities are 
in ruins, the irrigation ditches are filled 
with sand, and the people have long since 
disappeared. Wars helped to destroy all 
of these civilizations. 

We are reminded that Americans are 
well acquainted with the Mediterranean. 
In the early days of the Second World 
War, American forces fought in Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis. Later they battled 
in Sicily, Italy, and France. Can you 
locate these places on the map? 

Other Americans fought in North Af- 
rica—in Tripoli—iong before that. Back 
in the early 1800’s the shores of North 
Africa were infested with pirates who 
raided ships and sold the crews into 
slavery. 

Many of the European countries paid 
the pirates money so that their commerce 
would not be molested. At first we also 
thought it would be cheaper to pay. But 
a little later when pirates captured Amer- 
ican ships and refused to free them, we 
decided to go to war with the pirates. 
One of the thrilling actions of the war 
took place in the harbor of Tripoli. 
Young Stephen Decatur slipped into the 
harbor and, under the fire of many guns, 
destroyed the United States frigate Phil- 
adelphia, which the pirates had earlier 
captured. Later, Decatur returned with 
an American fleet and compelled the 
pirates to respect our flag. 


À RI 
of the Mediterranean Sea 
and the United States ~ 


This map shows more than the comparative size 
of the United States and the Mediterranean Sea. 
Each area is also shown in its correct latitude. 


How big is this sea? It is very large 
—about 2,000 miles long, so the maps tell 
us. This is just about the distance be- 
tween Washington, D.C., and Los An- 
geles. At its widest point it is 1,200 miles 
from shore to shore; at its narrowest, 
less than roo miles. 

What kind of climate will we find 
around the Mediterranean? When we 
compare the latitudes of the Mediter- 
ranean regions with those of the United 
States, we expect to find it warm in the 
summer. And we are right. It is warm 
in summer—warmer of course on the 
shores of Africa to the south than on the 
shores of Europe to the north. 

But in the winter the climate is not 
nearly so cold as it is in the same lati- 
tudes in the United States. To under- 
stand why, we recall how large bodies of 
water affect the climate of the near-by 
land areas. 

Bodies of water do not heat up so fast 
as land areas in summer. Therefore in 


summer the sea breezes tend to cool the 
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land. In winter, just the opposite hap- 
pens. The water does not cool off so fast 
as the land. So warm breezes from the 
sea tend to keep the weather mild in 
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winter. This is especially true of the 
lands north of the Mediterranean. In 
winter the prevailing winds—those that 
blow most of the time—come from the 
sea. These bring not only warmth but 
hard rains as well. So winters around the 
north of the Mediterranean are mild and 
rainy. 

Any climate that is warm and dry 
in summer, and sunshiny with heavy 
rains in winter, has come to be called a 
Mediterranean climate, after the climate 
of the lands north of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Do you know of any part of the 
United States that has a Mediterranean 
climate? 

When do we reach Alexandria? As 
our trip continues eastward, we have 
plenty of time to enjoy the wonderful 
climate of the Mediterranean. Never 
have we seen the sun so bright and the 
water so blue. Even in our fast liner 
we are six days going from Gibraltar to 
Alexandria. For the last day or two we 
are not far from the north shore of Af- 
rica. There are a few little desert towns 
along this shore; inland are the vast 
expanses of the Sahara Desert, over 
which lonely caravans plod from oasis 
to oasis. 

Winds from large bodies of water help cool the 


land in summer because the water is cooler than 
the land. 


SUMMER 


SEA BREEZES €QQL THE LAND 


LAND 85° 


It is early morning when we see a low- 
lying coast in the distance. The liner 
drops anchor in the harbor to await per- 
mission to pull up to the wharf in order 
to land passengers. At once many little 
boats, rowed by dark-skinned Egyptians, 
surround the steamer. The men in them 
shout to get our attention, and we see 
that the boats are loaded with dates, 
candy, brightly colored beads, leather 
bags, and other curios to attract the eye. 

These Egyptians are dressed in short 
cotton trousers of white or blue. A long 
gown of the same kind of cloth is worn 
over the trousers. A close-fitting felt cap, 
sometimes with a strip of cloth wound 
about it, completes the dress. 

Our steamer moves up to the wharf; 
and we leave as quickly as possible, for 
we are eager to begin our sight-seeing. 
We are surprised to see a city so much 
like cities of the West. Alexandria is a 
busy city, since it is the commercial cen- 
ter of Egypt. It is about the size of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., having a population of 
686,000. Many Europeans come to Alex- 
andria in the winter because the weather 
is mild and the hotels are excellent. 
There are many fine bathing beaches 
along the shore line. 

Winds from large bodies of water help warm the 


land in winter because the water is warmer than 
the land. 


WINTER 


SEA BREEZES WARM THE LAN 
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Alexandria is a busy port. Here we have our first sight of the ancient world where the “old” and 

the “new” meet. The boats, from Europe and America with their modern equipment and cargo, with 

their cranes and derricks, remind us of the ‘“new”—of western progress and civilization of today; 

the native Egyptians on the shore with their peculiar clothes and the small Egyptian boats in the 
harbor remind us of the “old”’—the civilization of yesterday. 


OUR VISIT TO THE VALLEY OF THE NILE 


What will the map tell us about 
Egypt? We see that Egypt is roughly 
square in shape. The land is mostly flat, 
with water on two sides. What bodies of 
water are on the north and east? 

What important river flows through 
Egypt? Into what sea does it flow? A 
long canal cuts through the sands of 
Egypt. What two seas does it connect? 
Can you name two cities of Egypt? In 
what part of the country are they? 

What kind of climate can we expect to 
find here? Locate the Tropic of Cancer. 
What part of the country does it cross? 
Now locate a city in the United States 
at about the same latitude as Cairo 
(ki’rd). What will these two facts tell 
us about the temperature when we al- 
ready know that most of the country is 
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low and flat? Much of Egypt is a desert. 
What does this tell us about the rainfall? 
Why is the Nile River so important to 
Egypt? Our stay at Alexandria is short, 
just long enough for us to catch a train 
to the Nile River. There we engage a 
guide, Ahmed Ali, who knows Egypt well 
and can tell us many interesting stories 
about the things we shall see. 
Ahmed Ali secures tickets for us, and 
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we take a small steamer up the Nile to 
Cairo, the capital of Egypt. 

As we sail up the Nile, Ahmed tells us 
how important this river is to Egypt. 
For the Nile is Egypt. Without it there 
would be no cities or towns, no farming, 
no people except those that live around 
the oases- scattered through the desert. 


There is not enough rain in Egypt for 
people to raise crops. But because of the | 
Nile, Egypt has great cities, millions of 
people, and rich farm lands. 

The Nile is one of the longest rivers | 
in the world. From its two mouths on’ 
the Mediterranean we would have to go l 
about 4,000 miles to reach its sources | 


This ine map of Egypt as it is today. The small squares show where the cities were in ancient j 
times. The boundary lines of the country have not always been where they are now but the people 
still live along the valley of the Nile just as they have always done since earliest times. Outside the 


Nile valley the country is barren desert except for occasional watered spots called oases. 


Some oases 


are large enough for farms and towns to be located on them. Others are only watering places for the 
caravans that travel across the desert. 
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in the highlands of central and eastern 
Africa. Each summer a great amount of 
rain falls in these highlands and flows 
northward—sometimes in rocky, narrow 
gorges; sometimes through wide valleys. 

From June to October the Nile over- 
flows its banks, covering some of the val- 
ley land with water. As the river floods, 
it not only gives water to the land, but 
leaves behind a thin layer of rich new 
soil brought down from the highlands. 
This rich soil makes the valley of the 
Nile one of the most fertile spots on 
earth. 

It is in the Nile valley that we find 
the farms, the people, and the cities of 
Egypt. There are more people crowded 
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This is a scene amid the sand dunes of the Sahara 
Desert. It is not like the desert in Death Valley. 
This is a sandy desert. The sand dunes and hills 
stretch out for over 1,000 miles. These Arabs 
seem to be well satisfied with life on the desert. 
The camel too has become accustomed to the hot 
and dry land. His padded feet make walking on 
the sand easy for him, and if necessary he can 
go for several days without drinking. 


Ewing Galloway 


In the desert some distance from the Nile River 
are found spots like this one, called oases. Water 
from underground streams comes to the surface 
in these places. These spots, shaded by ancient 
date palms and kept green and inviting by the 
wells and springs of water, beckon weary and 
thirsty travelers to stop for a drink and for rest. 
Caravans are routed through the oases. 


along this river, per square mile, than 
in any other area of the same size in 
the world. Most of them are farmers, 
many of them making a living on less 
than an acre of land. This is possible 
because in many places, with irrigation, 
the farmers raise three crops a year. 

Is it correct to think of the lower Nile 
valley as an oasis? In the Sahara and 
other great deserts of the world, there 
are occasional fertile spots, usually 
watered by springs, where vegetation 
abounds. We call these green spots 
oases. Caravans passing through the 
desert stop at them for rest, water, and 
food. Because of the Nile’s yearly floods, 
a narrow strip of Egypt may be thought 
of as a great oasis hundreds of miles long, 
between deserts of barren sand. 

What is the Nile delta? Although 
mud is deposited by the Nile wherever 
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it overflows, most of the mud is left near 
the river’s mouth or carried out to sea. 
In this way a wide, flat plain has been 
built up which extends far out into the 
Mediterranean Sea. Any land formed 
in this way is called a delta. The Nile 
divides a few miles below Cairo and flows 
across its delta in two main branches. 
The delta is already more than a hundred 
miles long and growing longer every year, 
What shape is the delta? 

What is the climate like in Egypt? 
Winter is a pleasant season in the Nile 
valley. The sun is bright and warm dur- 
ing the day, and the temperature does not 
fall much below so degrees Fahrenheit, 
even at night. It is just cool enough to 
be pleasant. 

Out on the desert the extremes of tem- 
perature are greater. Under the blazing 
sun the sand and rock become very hot 
during the day. But at night—in the dry 
air—the land loses its heat rapidly, and 

/the temperature falls almost to freezing. 

Ahmà says that during the summer 
the tempe pature rises to II5 or 120 de- 
grees. MAER work can be done in the 

A \ 


Here is a different system of irri. 
gation from that shown on page 2), 
Instead of carrying the water 
through the field by means of 
ditches which are only a few fes 
apart, these ditches are much far. 
ther apart. Between these ditches 
is a network of level patches of 
land enclosed with little dikes, Any 
one of these patches can be watered 
by opening with a hoe a dike ad 
joining a ditch of water, After 
the patch has been flooded, the dike 
can be closed to keep out an over 
supply of water and to keep in thy 
water already covering the patch, 


cayo 


middle of the day under such high tem- 
peratures. 

What crops does the Egyptian farmer 
raise? As our boat moves upstream, we 
watch the farmers at work. There are 
vegetables everywhere lettuce, beans, 
peas, cucumbers, and onions. We can 
even smell the onions! In other fields are 
many of the crops we find in the northern 
part of the United States: wheat, corn, 
barley, clover, and flax. In still other 
fields are crops such as we raise in the 
southern part of the United States— 
cotton, sugar cane, and rice, 

The Egyptian cotton is of fine quality. 
It is called “long staple” cotton because. 


, the fibers are longer than the fibers in 
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ordinary cotton. In Egypt the men, 
women, and even the little children pick || 
cotton. Instead of putting it into bags 
the way our cotton pickers do, they stuff i | 
the picked cotton inside their flowing p 
robes. They tie a rope around the waist | 

to keep the cotton from falling out! 
England buys most of this cotton. | 
Marshesin the delta have been drained. 
Here farmers raise rice, which can be i 
| 


Cotton has been grown on the 
banks of the Nile since the begin- 
ning of history. It is still one of 
Egypt’s principal crops. After pick- 
ing, the cotton is stuffed in huge 
sacks and carried to ginning mills, 
where the fibers are separated from 
the seeds and bound into bales. 


Much Egyptian cotton is shipped to 

the United States for use in auto- 

mobile tires, hosiery, underwear, 

lace and fine dress goods. It is pre- 

ferred to our own cotton because of 
its longer fibers. 


grown because there is plenty of water. 
How does the Egyptian farmer man- 
` age without rain? We know that in a 
warm, almost rainless country like Egypt 
the land would soon become dry after 
floodtime was over. So, to carry on their 
farming and secure good crops, the peo- 
ple have had to find a way to bring water 
to their land. This was hard work. 


Ahmed tells us that in recent years 
great dams have been built to hold back 
part of the water during the time of the 
overflow. Later, when the river is low, 
the gates of the dams are opened, and the 
water is let out into the irrigation ditches. 
When we go farther up the Nile we shall 
see one of the largest dams in the world 
at Aswan, or Assuan (ds-win’). 


The oxen travel around and around, turning the wheel. 
buckets which dip down into the water of the river. The buckets empty into a trough from which 
the water flows to the fields. 


This turns another wheel on which are 
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The fields are crisscrossed with little 
_ ditches so that water can run to any part 
of the field. But how can the farmer get 
water into the ditches when the fields are 
higher than the river? 

Here and there along the river we see 
how this problem has been solved by the 
Egyptian farmers. Buffaloes, oxen, or 


camels are hitched to water wheels. As 
the wheels turn, buckets fastened to them 
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These Egyptians must work hard to irrigate their 
fields with this “shadoof.” The buckets dip down 
into a ditch that leads to the Nile. When they 
are filled with water they are pulled up and 
emptied into the mud trough between the posts 
so the water will run into the\ditches leading to 
the fields. Notice the material of which the 
shadoof is made. The posts are made of straw 
and mud. The arms are weighted with balls of 
mud to make the work of hoisting easier. The 
arms of wood are patched with rope and wire. 
You can see that wood must be scarce in Egypt. 
There are no forests to supply lumber, 
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dip into a ditch that leads from the river, |” 
and empty their load of water into an. | 


other ditch higher up. The picture shows } 
how such a wheel works. During the dry 


season the wheel must be kept turning all k 
day long, for it takes many gallons of & 


water for even a small field. 
In other places we see people dipping 7 
the water up in buckets and jars and then 
pouring it into ditches. Often they use a l 
device like the “well sweeps” we can still % 


see in some parts of our own country. ta 


This is called a skadoof. 

In some places where the riverbank % 
is high, two or three shadoofs ar 
one above the other, to raise the water 
to the top. The bucket of the first shadoof 
dips the water from the river and empties 
it into a small pool. A second shadoof 


dips the water from this pool and empties J 


it into a pool higher up, and so on until 7 
the water is emptied into the irrigation 
ditch where it flows out on the land. 
these ways men have made “Father Nile” 
climb up the river banks and water their 
thirsty fields. 

As we see these men working all day 
long just to supply water to the soil, we 
are reminded constantly that human 
labor is very cheap in Egypt. The Egyp- 
tian farmers cannot buy the kind of 
pumps American farmers use, because, 
with their tiny farms, they barely pro- 
vide for their families and have little 
left to exchange for machinery. 

Our guide tells us that these same 
methods were used thousands of years 
ago. The farmers in those early times 
raised very much the same kind of crops 
which we see growing in the fields to- 
day. They knew how to irrigate the 
land, and even learned how to build res- 
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Nile sailboats have these very high sails so that the banks of the river cannot cut off all the wind. 
This kind of boat is called a “felucca.” They are a very common sight on the Nile and have been 
used here for hundreds of years. 


ervoirs to store up the water for use dur- 
ing the dry season of the year. 

Why did civilization develop early in 
the Nile Valley? No one knows exactly 
how long men have lived along this great 
river. But we do know that one of the 
earliest civilizations of the world devel- 
oped here in Egypt more than 6,000 
years ago. There were several reasons 
why this land became a “cradle of civili- 
zation.” 

First of all, it was an easy place for 
men to make a living. Warm sunshine, 
fertile soil, and plenty of water made it 
an ideal place for agriculture to develop. 
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Next, the Nile River made it possible for 
the people of the country to travel back 
and forth and so learn to know each 
other. If one community found out a 
better way to do something, the other 
communities soon found out about it, too. 
We know that 5,000 years ago the 
Egyptians made boats large enough to be 
called ships. Later on they ventured out 
on the Red Sea and the Mediterranean 
to carry on commerce with other people 
and bring back ideas to their country. 
Because the land was fertile and well 
watered, the Egyptians were able to raise 
enough food to support a vast number of 
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people; therefore, a great nation grew up 
along the banks of “Father Nile.” In 
other parts of the world, where it was not 
so easy to live, civilization was much 
slower in developing. In lands where 
farming was harder, life was a struggle 
to obtain enough to eat, and men had no 
time for anything except their fight 
against nature for sufficient food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. 

As we journey slowly up the Nile in 
our steamer and pass thousands of little 
farms, we wonder how the farmers can 
tell after the flood season where one farm 
leaves off and another begins. As we have 
learned, the Nile floods wash away the 
landmarks and cover the farms with a 
layer of mud until all the ground looks 
the same. 

Ahmed Ali tells us that this problem 
troubled the ancient Egyptians until they 
discovered how to measure and survey 
the land. Every year they marked out 
the farms again. So we see how the Nile 
was responsible for developing the sci- 
ence of measuring. This was not the only 
science developed in Egypt, but it was an 
important one to the farmers. 

How did we get our calendar? The 
ancient Egyptians studied many sub- 
jects, and we owe much to them. Again 
the Nile was responsible for progress. 
The Egyptians needed to keep account 
of time so that they would know when 
the Nile would overflow its banks. There- 
fore, they made a calendar dividing the 
year into 365 days. They divided the 
year into twelve months of thirty days 
each, with five extra days at the end. 
Each day had two parts of twelve hours 
each. They did not have weeks of seven 
days, however. That way of dividing 


time was begun by another ancient people 
about whom we shall learn later. 

What kind of houses do the Egyptians 
of today build? As we go up the river 


we pass many little villages where thel 


farmers live. Egyptians like to live to- 
gether in towns. Ahmed says this has 
always been so. Instead of living on their 
own little farms, most of these people live 
in villages and every morning walk to 
their land to begin the day’s work. 

The village houses are built of mud, or 


of clay bricks dried in the sun. The flat 


roofs are made of straw or palm leaves 
plastered with mud. Why do you think 
they build houses of mud rather than of 
wood? 

At noontime we see the women outside, 
cooking. Ahmed says that they use a 
little clay stove. He promises to take us 
to visit one of these homes some day. 

Soon we pass a place where the Nile 
branches off. When we look at the map 


we see that just below Cairo the Nile 
divides into two rivers which empty into 


the Mediterranean more than eighty 
miles apart. We know now that we are 
near Cairo, and in a short time we see 


the city on the eastern bank of the river. j 


Is Cairo a modern city? In Cairo the 
old and the new seem to be mixed in the 
most interesting way. There are “quar- 
ters,” or sections of the city for Euro- 
peans, Arabs, and Jews. Along the river 
the modern part of the city shows us 
wide streets, with streetcars, parks, large 
hotels, and buildings that house schools 
of art and medicine. But farther away we 
find the native part of the city, with nar- 
tow, crooked streets, high houses with 
the upper stories overhanging the street, 
latticed windows, and arched doorways: 


Deane Dickason from Ewing Galloway 


Here is one of the main squares in Cairo, Egypt. The modern part of Cairo is as up-to-date as Paris 

or New York. The large white building is a rather expensive hotel. What do you see in this part 

of Cairo which reminds you of any modern American city? With a population of over a million, 

Cairo is the largest city in all Africa. It is also one of the most interesting and colorful places 
in the world. 


Merchants are selling almost every imag- 
inable sort of article in their tiny open- 
air booths. Squatting in the street a bar- 
ber is shaving his kneeling customer. We 
notice that the people use French, Eng- 
lish, and Turkish money as well as their 
own Egyptian coins. That means we 
must be careful to get the correct change 
when we buy anything. 

Here in the native city is the great 
Mosque El Azhar (ël az-zar’). It was 
built in 973 A.D., and soon a school was 
begun in its courtyard. Now it is the old- 
est university in the world. It is the great 
educational institution of the Mohamme- 
dans (m6-ham’é-ddns). 

A mosque is a place of worship for 
Moslems (mo6z‘léms), as the Mohamme- 
dans call themselves. These people are 
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followers of the prophet Mohammed, an 
Arabian who lived about 1,300 years ago. 
The Moslems believe in one God, whom 
they call Allah (al’@), and worship Mo- 
hammed as His greatest prophet. They 
also believe that Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, David, and many other Old Testa- 
ment characters were prophets. They 
think that Jesus and John the Baptist 
were also prophets of Allah. 

What is the present religion of the 
Egyptians? There are some Christian 
Egyptians, called Copts (köpts), but 
nine-tenths of the Egyptians of today are 
Mohammedans. Friday is the Moham- 
medan day of worship, and on that day 
we shall see all the men going to the 
mosques. The mosques are crowded and 
even the large courtyards outside are 
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Thousands of stu 
dents from all part 
of the Mohammedan 
world come to the 
Mosque El Azhar iq 
Cairo to attend the 
University. Some 
are from other parts 


of Africa, some from 
Turk Syria, and 
Arabia, still others 


n and far 


. In the 
picture here we cai 
easily tell which ar 
students, because 
they are wearing 
black caftans with) 
white turbans, Some 
of these all groups 

3; others 
are studying, prob 
ably out loud. Thi 
picture shows only@) 
corner of the great 
courtyard of thé 
Mosque El Azhari 


filled with praying men. The womenhave which was written from the sayings of 


no part in the public prayers. 

Even the smaller villages have their 
mosques. Sometimes these are only low 
buildings with a small dome and a little 
clay tower or minaret. But some of the 
city mosques are large and elaborate. 
The Mosque El Azhar is large, with 
many courtyards, domes, and minarets. 
Once it was dangerous for Christians to 
approach a mosque, but we are allowed 
to enter the courtyard if we take off our 
shoes and put on slippers. 

In the great central courtyard, which 
is surrounded by a colonnade of pillars, 

fore, they indreds of men, old and young, 
year into the floor in groups. These are 
year into tyity classes, Other small classes 
each, with Id in the recesses or secluded 
Each day ha building. Most of the stu- 
each. They d dying the Koran ( ko-rain’), 


Mohammed. Other students are learning 
law, medicine, rhetoric, and Arabic grami 
mar—for Arabic is the language of most 
Egyptians. 

A visit to old Memphis. Mounted on 
donkeys, which are used a great deal in 
Egypt for riding and carrying burdens, 
we leave the city of Cairo and cross the 
Nile bridge. We are going to travel 
southwest for almost six miles. The way 
lies between rows of acacia trees, which) 
are one of the few kinds of trees that) 
grow in Egypt. Egypt has no forests; 
and most of the trees are fruit trees such 
as date palms or others that are cult) 
vated for their crops. f 

We are on our way toward the desert 
to visit the ruins of the ancient city of 
Memphis (mém’fis). Located on thé 
edge of the desert, this old city was once 


days, howeve ok or Bible of the Moslems, the capital of Egypt. For many hut 
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This is the Citadel at 
Cairo with its many 
high walls built in 
1179 by Saladin, 
about whom we shall 
learn later. The 
Mosque of Ali, with 
its graceful sky- 
scraping minarets, is 
located on the high- 
est point of the Cita- 
del overlooking the 
Nile. The tall mina- 
rets are built with 
yellow alabaster. On 
the balconies of 
these minarets the 
muezzins(mt-éz’ins), 
or announcers, ap- 
pear five times a day 
to call the faithful 
Moslems to prayer. 


dreds of years it flourished. Memphis is 
supposed to be the place where the king’s 
daughter found the baby Moses hidden 
in the rushes along the river. In this 
king’s palace Moses grew to manhood. 
About forty miles northeast of us was 
the city of Raamses (ra-Am’séz) which 
Moses’ own people built. Somewhere 
near here Moses pleaded with the ruler 
of Egypt for permission to take his peo- 
ple out of the country. 

We see the pyramids ahead of us, look- 
ing much as they must have appeared to 
the boy Joseph when he was brought 
down from Canaan (ka’ndn) as a slave. 
We remember the Bible story about him 
—how he became a “ruler” in Egypt and 
supplied grain to his starving family 
during a famine. Even at that time, so 
many thousands of years ago, Egypt was 
the granary of the world. 

Little remains of Memphis but ruins. 
A few old columns are found here and 
there, but that is all. Our guide tells us 
that the city was built by a king named 
Menes (mé’néz), There were earlier 
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EET from Panty Galloway 
kings than Menes, but we have no rec- 
ord of any of their achievements. Menes 
united the whole of the country under 
one rule. He built many temples and 
public buildings. The tomb of this king, 
who died 5,300 years ago, was discovered 
only about forty years ago. 

What kind of government did the 
ancient Egyptians have? Egypt was 
ruled by a king who was called “Pharaoh” 
(fa’rd). This is from an old Egyptian 
word meaning ‘‘great house.” The 
Pharaoh, then, was the one who lived 
in the great house. 

The Pharaoh had men to help him in 
his task of ruling a great nation. Some 
of these helpers were princes and nobles, 
others were priests who served in the 
temples of the gods. In return for their 
help in ruling the people, and for com- 
manding his armies, the Pharaoh allowed 
the priests and nobles to use some of the 
land. 

These men did not wish to work the 
land themselves, so they permitted farm- 
ers to live on the land, taking a share of 
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Many travelers in Egypt make arrangements to Camp out in tents overnight in order to see the sun 

rise over the great pyramids. Between the tents and the pyramids, which are not so close as they 

seem, is a place where the sand has been dug away to uncover buildings that have lain hidden under 
the sand for many centuries. 


the crops for their own use. Besides the 
farmers and the rich landholders, there 
were slaves to do housework and the com- 
mon tasks of life. Like the land, the 
slaves belonged to: the ruling class com- 
posed of priests, nobles, and the Pharaoh. 

Memphis was one of the first places 
where a city was built. It is interesting to 
see how cities began. At first they were 
places where people gathered together 
for protection or trade. When farm 
people begin to live in cities they need 
to change their simple ways of living. 
So, as Memphis grew into a city, some 
of the people quit raising the things they 
needed. They earned money at other 
work and bought their food. Some 
loaded grain on the boats. Others sailed 
the boats. Others engaged in building 
boats, building houses, or making cloth- 
ing. Since city people must have shops 
or stores where they can buy food, some 
became shopkeepers. The time when 
every family raised its own food on farms 
had passed forever. 

It is important to remember that the 
ancient Egyptians learned how to live in 
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cities. Some peoples never learned this, 
and their progress was slower than that 
of the Egyptians. Later we shall learn 
of some people who never passed beyond 
the stage of living in scattered groups 
where each little group performed all the 
tasks of life. But the Egyptians very 
early discovered how it was possible for 
many people to live together in a city by 
dividing up the work. Then, instead of 
having many different tasks to perform, 
a man became expert in one task. As he 
had but one thing to do, such as making 
pottery, or boats, or carving stone, the 


worker could devote his time and thought | 


to finding better ways to do that work. 
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This picture from a tomb shows the kind of hoe 

used by the ancient Egyptian farmers. At the 

right is a plow, which was made in much the same 
way as this hoe. 


| 
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All this meant progress and an improve- 
ment in civilization. 

What are the pyramids? We ride our 
donkeys back toward Cairo and stop at 
the little modern town of Gizeh (gé’zé). 
Walking a short distance west of this little 
town, we come to the three great pyra- 
mids. Several smaller ones are not far 
away. They are made of stone, and their 
great bulk surprises us. The largest one 
covers thirteen acres of land. That is 
about four ordinary town blocks. It is 
755 feet square at the base and 481 feet 
high. Because the stones are fitted to- 
gether almost perfectly, we know that 
the ancient Egyptians must have been 
very skillful in building. There are some 
single stones in the Great Pyramid that 
weigh many tons. It is hard to under- 
stand how these people, who lived before 
the days of machinery, were able to get 
such huge stones into place. 

A king named Khufu (k0o’foo), also 
known as Cheops (ké’6ps), had this pyra- 
mid built. He was anxious to complete it 
during his lifetime, and he wanted it to 


Above you can see our earth as the huge globe, 

or sphere, that it really is. Find Egypt, where we 

are now Visiting. See how small it is compared. 

with the whole world. Notice how far we have 
come from the United States. 


be, as it really is, the greatest ever built. 
So he made all his people help with the 
building. He closed the temples so that 
the people would have no holidays, and 
put 100,000 men to work. Stones were 
hauled from the busy quarries, chipped 
and dressed into shape, and then fitted 
into place. This army of 100,000 men 
labored for three months and then they 
were allowed to go home. Then another 
100,000 people were forced to work for 
the Pharaoh for another three months, 
and so on. Ahmed says that it took twenty 
years of such tremendous labor to build 
the Great Pyramid. 

Why were the Pyramids built? When 
we asked the guide this question, he told 


These paintings came from the tomb of a woman 
named Meri, and show us some of the beliefs of 
the ancient Egyptians. The boats are journeying 
down the Nile, taking Meri’s body to the tomb. 
The other pictures show pleasures which Meri 
will have in her life after death. Meri’s servants 
are doing the work for her. One is slaughtering 
an ox, another is roasting meat over an open fire, 
- and another is making pottery. 
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This is the inside of an Egyptian tomb. You can 
clearly see the pictures cut into the stone. The 
steps lead up to a carved stone doorway which is 
supposed to represent the door by which the dead 
man would again enter the world of the living. 


us that the pyramids were really ancient 
tombs. The Egyptians believed in life 
after death. They thought that the soul 
could not live long without the body but 
would come back again to dwell in its 
own body. Because of this belief, they 
wanted to make certain that the body 
was kept safe and secure. Kings could 
afford great stone tombs, and they built 
them as secure as possible. These pyra- 
mids are such tombs. The openings were 
kept secret, and once the body was 
placed inside and every opening sealed 
up, it seemed certain that the body would 
be safe until the soul returned. 


Why are mummies found in Egypt? 
This belief in a life after death also ac- 
counts for another custom of the ancient 
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Egyptians. The people learned how to 
preserve the bodies of the dead so that 
the returning soul would find the body 
as it was left. The Egyptians became so 
expert in this process, which is called em- 
balming, that some of the bodies have 
been preserved to this day, thousar nds of 
years after death. If you visit al 
any large museum you can probably see 
an Egyptian mummy, for many of them 
have been brought to our country, includ- 
ing mummies of children and animals. 

Of course, the poor farmers and work- 
ers could not afford such elaborate fu- 
nerals or costly tombs, but many Egyp- 
tians spent whole fortunes in this way. 

What is the Sphinx? Not far from the 
pyramids is another great monument 
called the Sphinx (sfingks). It is sixty 
feet high and has the head of a man, but 
the body is that of a crouching lion. The 
Sphinx was carved out of a natural ridge 
of solid rock which juts out of the desert. 
Like much of the Egyptian sculpture, the 
Sphinx is massive and gives us an idea of 
permanence. Possibly the Sphinx was 
built near the pyramids to keep evil spir- 
its away from the abode of the dead. It 
may be that it is a queer portrait statue 
of Khafre (kăf'rā), the Pharaoh who 
built. the second largest pyramid. Some 
people think it represents the Egyptian 
god of the morning sun, for there is a 
templé to this god between the paws of 
the stone beast. 

For many centuries sand covered the 
lower part of the Sphinx, so that only 
recently when the sand was dug away 
were the temple and paws found. The 
paws were built of carefully laid stone. 
Between them was found a stone tablet 
covered with Egyptian writing. The in- 
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The Great Sphinx of Gizeh, guardian of the approach to the pyramid of Khafre, was carved out of 
the solid rock. The paws are of masonry. The Sphinx has the face of a king who lived nearly fifty 
centuries ago. The entire length of the Sphinx is 189 feet. Between the paws can be seen a large 
flat stone standing on one end; on it is engraved the story of Thutmose who had a dream in which 
he was told that he would become the Pharaoh of Egypt if he cleared away the sand which had 
covered the paws of the Sphinx for hundreds of years. He had his dream more than 1,300 years 
after the Sphinx had been built. Thutmose came to the throne in 1430 B.C., and one of the first things 
he did was to restore the Sphinx, But soon afterwards the sand was allowed to drift in again and 
until recently the head and shoulders were all that could be seen. 


scription told. that the Sphinx had once years, but we want to know how people 
before been covered over with sand and were able to read the queer writing which 
that a great Pharaoh named Thutmose no one uses today. Ahmed promises to 
(thiit’mdz) IV had ordered the sand re- tell us the story of Egyptian writing 
moved and the temple restored. when we return to Cairo. 

Thutmose did not live at Memphis, That evening there is a cool breeze 
but had his palace at Thebes (thébz), from the north, and the city is quite com- 
300 miles farther up the Nile. Later on fortable. We are seated in one of the 
we shall find out more about these rulers beautiful parks of Cairo. We ask Ahmed 
who lived at Thebes. to tell us some of the stories of Egypt’s 

Ahmed says that the inscription Thut- past. We wanted to know particularly 
mose placed between the paws of the how it has been possible to find out what 
Sphinx was covered with sand for 3,300 happened so long ago. i 
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Queen Hatshepsut placed a great obelisk inside the temple at Karnak. It was so tall that the roof 

of the temple was removed, Later Pharaohs did not destroy the obelisk, but built a wall of stone 

around its base so no one could read the inscriptions about the queen. Notice how clearcut the 
carving is. The wall helped to preserve the inscriptions for later ages to read. 


THE STORY OF EGYPTIAN WRITING 


So far as we know, the first writing 
was done in Egypt. It was probably the 
invention of the priests. At first they 
wrote in pictures. The pictures stood for 
objects. For example, one of the pictures 
used in this writing was: 


This is very simple. Anyone can tell that 
it means “face.” This kind of writing is 
not hard So long as you are writing about 
objects, ‘which are easy to draw. But 
when you Wish to write about actions and 
ideas, it becomes much harder. How 
would you make a picture of “turning,” 
as in turning\your head? The Egyptians 
{ 
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were clever about that, for their picture 
which meant “turn” was: 


Cz 


Another easy one was the word that 
meant “moving.” It was drawn this way: 


A 


Anyone can see that this is a picture of 
a pair of legs moving. 

There are however many words and 
ideas which the Egyptians could not ex- 
press by simple pictures, so after a time 
they began to put the pictures together 
to express sounds. We do the same thing 
in the kind of puzzle we call a rebus. For 
instance, a picture of a washing on a line, 
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and a picture of a ton of coal we can eas- 
ily guess to mean “Washington.” The 
Egyptians wrote some of their words in 
the same way. For example, they had a 
beautiful blue stone out of which they 
made a great deal of jewelry. We call it 
lapis lazuli, but in the Egyptian language 
it was called khesteb. This word sounded 
like two common Egyptian words, the 
word for “stop” which was khesf, and 
their word for “pig,” which was tep. So, 
we might say, they wrote the word for 
this blue stone as “stop-pig” by drawing 
a man holding a pig by the tail. 

By doing this the Egyptians were able 
to write many new words. But we can 
imagine that the writing was not only 
hard to learn but that new signs and 
words had to be invented constantly. The 
priests were able to do this, for they had 
the time to study such things. For that 
reason this kind of writing was called 
hieroglyphic. The word means “priests’ 
carving” or “sacred carving.” There was 
a second kind of writing which was easier 
to do, particularly when writing with a 
teed pen on paper. This was called 
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hieratic writing. Instead of going to all 
the trouble of drawing this picture: 


A 


the scribe simply drew a part of it, like 


this: 


After a time, when more people knew 
how to read and write, there was still a 
third kind of writing, called demotic writ- 
ing, meaning “people’s” writing. It is 
still simpler. Instead of making the 
sign shown above, the man writing a 
letter shortened his work still more by 
leaving out another part of it, this way: 


J 


Certainly the Egyptians were very 
clever in writing, and made a great deal 
of progress in it. They even invented an 
alphabet, but did not use it, because they 
believed it better to write the “old” way. 
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The tax collectors, at the left of this picture, are shown seizing some villagers, to bring them to the 
government officials to explain why the taxes have not been paid. At the right are the scribes and 
other officials keeping the records of the treasury. 
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At first the hieroglyphics were carved 
in stone, but later someone learned how 
to make paper from a plant which grew 
by the river. This was a kind of reed 
called papyrus (pa-pi’riis). The people 
ate the buds and shoots of this plant, 
much as Orientals today eat tender bam- 
boo shoots. Huts, and even boats were 
made of the stalks. The boats were made 
water-tight with pitch. The papyrus 
stems were quite thick and filled with a 
cream-colored pith. This pith was sliced 
lengthwise and strips of it were laid flat 
with the edges overlapping. On top of 
this thin layer another layer of strips were 
laid crosswise. The two layers were then 
sprinkled with water and pressed. When 
dry the papyrus was cut into sheets which 
were used as paper. 


This papyrus shows the kind of writing called 
“hieratic.” Not all the papyrus books left from 
ancient times are so ragged as this page. 


The papyrus plant, still grown in the upper 
regions of the Nile, is very useful. The stalks are 
sometimes three to four inches in diameter and 
often reach a height of ten feet. From the smaller 
stems, baskets were woven, while the roots were 
dried and used for fuel. The pith from which 
ancient Egyptians made their paper is today 
often used by poor people for food. 


American Colony, from William Thompson 


Our word “paper,” as you can see, 
comes from the word papyrus, and we 
think the Egyptians were among the first 
people to discover how to make paper. 
They became very expert at it, and used 
to send paper into many of the ancient 
lands. The Greeks and Romans, about 
whom we shall read later, depended upon 
Egypt for their supplies of paper. 

Pens were made by sharpening pieces 
of reed. The Egyptians knew how to 
make ink out of soot mixed with a very 
thin glue. 

For many hundreds of years the Egyp- 
tians wrote on these papyrus sheets. They 
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wrote books of travel, religion, science, 
geography, poetry, history and even 
stories. A story like that of Cinderella 
and her glass slipper was probably first 
told in the homes of ancient Egypt and 
written down in that country. 

Some of the papyrus books are still in 
existence and can be seen in museums in 
different parts of the world. The papyrus 
plant, however, has almost disappeared 
from lower Egypt, although some plants 
are still to be found in the valley of the 
Jordan River in Palestine. 

Children living near Chicago, Illinois, 
may have seen the papyrus plant, since 
it grows along the Calumet River just 
south of that city. 

How did we learn to read the Egyp- 
tian writing? Ahmed tells us that for 
many centuries no one could read the 
strange picture writing of the ancient 
Egyptians. When foreign invaders con- 
quered Egypt and there were no more 
priests and scribes in the temples, there 
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These are hieroglyphics, in relief, from the tomb 
of an Egyptian Pharaoh who died about 3,600 B.O. 
They tell the history of his reign 
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A sheik from an Egyptian village is displaying 
his wealth. The saddle and bridle of his fine 
Arabian horse are made of gold and silver. In 
the bright sunlight, the costly trimmings of the 
neckband and breastplate and those on the bridle 
and saddle loudly proclaim his wealth and rank. 
A sheik is an Arab chieftain and is usually the 
most powerful person in his tribe. 


was no one to teach people how to read 
and write the Egyptian language. For 
many years scholars from the great uni- 
versities puzzled over the problem of 
reading the inscriptions, but no one could 
solve it. Then in 1799 a clue to the an- 
swer was found. 

Some French soldiers were digging 
trenches along one of the mouths of the 
Nile. They found a black stone almost 
four feet long and a little more than two 
feet wide. This stone is known as the 
Rosetta (ré-zét’d) Stone. It was cov- 
ered with inscriptions carved in three 
kinds of character—Greek, everyday or 
demotic Egyptian, and hieroglyphics. 
Since Greek was a language the scholars 
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William Thom 


These Bedouins have made their hut from the grown stems of papyrus plants. As the stems are 
very light, they can be handled easily. The dried roots of the plant are used as fuel. 


knew, that part of the inscription could 
easily be read. It explained that the same 
story was told in all three inscriptions. 
Even after discovering that, scholars 
had to work many years before they were 
able to read the ancient Egyptian lan- 
guage. The time was well spent, though, 
for when they learned to read such writ- 
ing, many of the secrets and mysteries of 
` the past were solved for us. We know 
more today about the life of the early 
Egyptians than has been known at any 
other time during the last 2,000 years. 
How do we learn about ancient Egypt? 
Ahmed tells us that there are four sources 
of information about the history of his 
country. From these sources we have 
learned a great deal concerning the an- 
cient Egyptians and how they lived. 
First of all, there are the inscriptions 
in stone and the writings on papyrus. 


The inscriptions were cut into lasting 
rock and are easily made out. Fortu- 
nately for us, since Egypt’s climate is dry 
and warm, many of the papyrus books 
have been preserved for several thousand 
years. If the weather had been damp 
and cold, all of them would have rotted 
away centuries ago. 

Next, we can discover a great deal 
about the Egyptians from pictures which 
they painted on the walls of tombs and 
other buildings. Then there are many 
objects which tell us facts concerning the 
lives of these ancient people. We shall 
see some of these things in the museum 
at Cairo. 

Last of all, there were men who wrote 
the history of Egypt many years ago. 
One of these was Herodotus (hé-r6d’6- 
tus), a Greek who visited Egypt in the 
fifth century before Christ. 
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Herodotus learned much from the 
priests of that time, who read many of 
their books to him. When Herodotus re- 
turned to Greece he wrote down in Greek 
what he had heard. We have his history 
yet today. 

There was another historian, an Egyp- 
tian named Manetho (man’é-tho). He 


THE EGYPTIANS 


We must not think of ancient Egypt 
only as a country of farmers, slaves, and 
rich nobles. The land was so fertile that 
it could supply food to more people than 
those who worked it. We already know 
that the landowners received part of the 
crops. Many people found it unneces- 
sary to work hard all the time. That gave 
them leisure to study and make discov- 
eries about many things. 

There was another reason why the 
Egyptians progressed in civilization 


faster than other people. The geography 
of the country helped them. There were 
deserts to the west and mountains to the 
east to keep out enemies. So the Egyp- 
tians did not have to spend their time in 
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This painting shows how the Egyptian artists 
painted human figures. Although the body is 
Painted as if looked at from the front, the head 
and feet are always turned to one side. The 
Egyptians are a brown-skinned people, but the 
ancient artists showed them with red skins, 
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lived about 300 B.c., and, like Herodotus, 
wrote his history in the Greek language. 

We can also find out something about 
the Egyptians in the Bible. By reading 
the stories of Joseph and Moses in the 
first two books of the Bible, we can dis- 
cover some interesting facts about one 
period of Egyptian history. 


AS SCIENTISTS 


defending themselves against invaders. 
They were able to give their time to 
peaceful and profitable activities for 
many centuries. 

One of the subjects studied by the 
Egyptians was astronomy. They watched 
the sun and stars and found out that the 
earth and other planets revolve about the 
sun. They were able to foretell eclipses. 
They also invented a shadow clock, some- 
thing like the sundials we sometimes see 
in gardens. They made a water clock 
with which they could tell the time of 
day. Water dripped out of a jar from a 
small hole, and the level of the water re- 
maining in the jar showed the time. 

We already know that the Egyptians 
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These finely worked stone implements tell us that 

the very early Egyptians made great advances 

long before the history of the Pharaohs began. 

The harpoons, dagger, and axe are models that 

look just like the slate weapons dug up. The 
others are of polished stone. 
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learned a way to measure land. They 
invented a system of weights and other 
measures. They were skilled in arith- 
metic and the use of numbers. Some of 


the Egyptians were interested in medi- 
cine. They even used some remedies that 
our doctors are using today in treating 
the sick. 


THE EGYPTIANS AS MUSICIANS 


Very early the Egyptians made and 
played such instruments as harps and 
flutes. Later they made drums, tambou- 
rines, cymbals, trumpets, and guitars. 
They enjoyed singing, and had both 
chorus and solo singers. Many of the 
songs they used have been found in the 
papyrus books. One very old one de- 
scribes a threshing scene where the oxen 


are treading out the grain. Singing and 
dancing were part of the entertainment 
at Egyptian banquets. 

As it is late when Ahmed concludes 
his stories, we return to the hotel for a 
good rest. Tomorrow we shall visit the 
Cairo Museum and see some of the inter- 
esting things made by the ancient Egyp- 
tian artists and workers. 


ANCIENT ARTS AND CRAFTS 


A vast number of relics have been 
found in the tombs of Egyptian kings, 
and many of them have been placed in 
the Cairo Museum for safekeeping. 
Here we can see things which tell us a 
great deal about the life of old Egypt. 

There is a collection of fine jewelry, 
and we can see that the old goldsmiths 
must have been very expert in their work, 
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of a reddish stone galled porphyry. Notice how 
Smooth they are ud think how careful the 
Egyptian Workmen \must have been to have 
Shaped them so beat tifully. Such stone work 
shows great ski and artistic taste, 


These polished ran and jars were ground out 
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Here is a little wreath of gold flowers, 
delicately worked, which was once worn 
by a princess. Here are some beautiful 
beads of colored stones, as fine as any we 
make today. Here are necklaces and 
bracelets of gold, too. 


The guide shows us some of the cloth- 
ing worn in those days of long ago. It 
seems strange to us that it has lasted so 
long. Some of it is very fine, made of 
carefully woven linen. The guide says 
that the Egyptians were the first people 
to learn how to make cloth from flax. 
They were such skillful weavers that 
they could make cloth almost as soft and 
transparent as some of our finest and 
thinnest weaves. There are many pic- 
tures which show us how the people 
dressed, from the poorest peasant to the 
Pharaoh. 

Here are paintings, too, as bright and 
beautiful as when they were first made. 
Some of them show people at work. Here 
is a picture of a man blowing a glass 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 


The furniture used by the ancient Egyptians was 
similar to some we use today. The wooden float 
above is like the floats used by modern plasterers. 


This pot is bright- 
ly ornamented with 
u gazelles, pyra- | 
mids, and os- 
triches. The 
curved wooden 
instrument is a 
harp. Notice | 
the pegs for the 
strings and the ; 
wide sounding © 
board. 


This glass vase is a fine ex- 
ample of Egyptian art. The 
pattern was produced by | 
using glass of several dif- | ~ 
ferent colors. f 


© At the left is a woven 
rush basket for toilet 
une articles. The necklace 
en ee is made up of golden 
The statue below is of the goddess Sekhet who was shells with colored 
always shown with the head of a lion. The priest’s stone beads strung on 
robe is painted to look like a leopard’s skin. threadlike wires. 


This bronze instru- 

ment is a sistrum. It © 

was used to make a 

- clanging accompani- 
ment for dancing. | 
At the left is a cop- 

per chisel with a 


wood handle. | 
| 
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nt tombs and other places where they had remained safe for many 
litan Museum of Art in New York City. 


These articles were taken from ancie 
centuries. All of these specimens are now in the Metropo. 
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bottle, and another of a potter making 
clay vessels. The potters invented a wheel 
on which evenly shaped vases and bowls 
could easily be made. Try to find how 
a potter’s wheel works. One picture 
shows the potter baking his wares in a 
tall clay oven. 

Here is a smith, hammering a saw out 
of copper. There are other pictures of 
engineers at work constructing irrigation 
canals, of carpenters and masons at work 
on buildings, of artisans carving and in- 
laying furniture, and of dozens of other 
workers. 


This is a good example of the kind of portrait 
statue made by the Egyptian sculptors. This was 
carved out of a very hard stone and the artist 
must have had a difficult task to smooth the sur- 
t face so evenly. 


These birds and animals were painted on the 
pavement in the palace of the Pharaoh Ikhnaton, 
The artist is showing the birds and animals which 
lived in the reeds and along the river banks. The 
Egyptians liked to hunt along the Nile. Sometimes 
they used bows and arrows, sometimes a throwing 
stick like a boomerang. Instead of dogs, some 
Egyptians used trained cats in hunting. Perhaps 
the Egyptians were the first people to tame cats 
and make pets of them. 

The paintings look strange to us at 
first, for the Egyptian artists never tried 
to draw “in perspective,” as we call it. 
Their figures were meant to look flat, not 
rounded. You might say that it was “not 
the style” to show human figures as they 
really are. 

The sculptors, however, were skillful 
at showing bodies and features, and 
many of the figures they made were ex- 
ceptionally fine. Some of these are so 
well done that we can tell how the ancient 


Egyptians actually looked. 
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These giant figures, minus their heads, still stand guard at the entrance to one of the ruined temples 

at Luxor. You can get an idea of their size by comparing them with the men in the foreground. 

Some of the Egyptian gentlemen are wearing European clothes except for the tarboosh, or red cap, 
which tells us that they are Moslems, 


OUR VISIT TO PLACES UP THE NILE 


What made Thebes famous? We say 
good-by to Cairo and take another 
steamer up the Nile. We are going to 
travel south to the ruins of the ancient 
city of Thebes. For a long time this city 
was the capital of Egypt. This was after 
the time when the kings lived at Mem- 
phis. Now we shall see how skillful the 
Egyptians were in architecture and build- 
ing, for there are splendid examples to 
be found near Thebes. We shall see the 
ruins of some great temples that were 
400 years in building. 

Probably the Egyptians were the first 
people to use columns in a building. Do 
you understand how important that was? 
Do you remember building houses out of 
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wooden blocks? You could make the 
buildings much larger, and put roofs on 
them, if you put a row of blocks inside 
on which to rest the pieces that were to 
make the roof. The Egyptian architects 
discovered how to build enormous stone 
buildings by using stone columns to hold 
up the roofs. 

We shall stop first at Luxor (luk’sdr), 
for there are many good hotels in this 
city. Many Europeans stay in Luxor 
during the winter because the climate is 
fine and healthful. 

The towns of Luxor and Karnak 
(kar’nak) are on the site of the old city 
of Thebes. Some of the ruins we find 
here are of buildings that were built by 
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This is the largest block of stone ever quarried. It is still in the ancient granite quarry at Aswan. 
When the Egyptian workers found the crack in it they abandoned work. The Pharaoh who ordered 
this obelisk had to get along with a smaller one. The two round black objects, lying on the left side 
of the obelisk are the balls of hard stone which the quarrymen used to cut the deep trenches around 
the obelisk. When we think of the crude kind of tools the Egyptians had to work with it seems 
unbelievable that they should attempt to handle anything so large. However, you will learn that 
gigantic monuments and temples played an important part in the history of Egypt. 


the same Thutmose IV who dug the sand 
away from the Sphinx. This Pharaoh’s 
grandfather, Thutmose III, was what we 
call an “empire builder.” There are stone 
obelisks here with inscriptions on them 
telling about his deeds. One of them is a 
_ history of seventeen wars which he 
- waged in Asia. Even before his time, 
Thutmose I had conquered Syria, and 
had made war along the Euphrates 
(-fra’téz) River. We shall visit these 
places later. 

The story of these men tells us that 
the Egyptians did not always stay in the 
safety of their country. As the number 
of rich people increased, more land was 


wanted and more slaves to work the land. 
So the Pharaohs and the great nobles 
sent armies to near-by countries to con- 
quer the lands and extend their power. 

Often a new king decided that the best 
way to show his greatness was to build 
larger palaces and temples than had been 
built before. Suppose we look at the 
temple at Karnak to see just how large 
some of these buildings were. 

We see the huge pillars which are all 
that is now left of this once famous 
temple. These pillars are so large that a 
hundred of us could stand on top of one 
of them. They are almost seventy feet 
high. Scenes from Egyptian history were 
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carved upon them and painted in vivid 
colors. Once these pillars supported the 
roof of an enormous hall. The temple 
at Karnak was the largest ever built. 

This huge building was begun by Thut- 
mose I around rsoo B.C. and finished by 
Ramses (ram’séz) IL who ruled during 
the thirteenth century B.c. He was a great 
warrior, and during his reign Egypt be- 
came a very powerful nation. Ramses 
exacted tribute from many foreign lands. 
He was a builder of public works, as well 
as a warrior. He built a system of canals 
to carry water to parts of the country 
which had not been irrigated before. He 
was probably the Pharaoh mentioned in 
the Bible, in the story of Moses and the 
suffering of the Hebrew people. 

From all these facts we know that 
there must have been a great deal of 
wealth in this country. Ahmed says that 
the kings, priests, and nobles lived in 
luxury. Life was easy and pleasant for 
them because there were enormous num- 
bers of slaves to work for them. As the 
nobles became richer, they wanted more 
slaves, and so the lot of the common 
people became worse. 

The story of Moses tells us something 
of how the slaves had to work. At first 
the Hebrew people were just visitors in 
the land of Egypt. But after a time they 
were enslaved by the nobles and forced 
to work on the buildings of the kings. 
The Bible tells us a short story about 
this. In it we can find out why the 
Hebrews left this land of plenty for an- 
other country. 

“Therefore they (the Egyptians) did 
set over them (the Hebrews) taskmas- 
ters to afflict them with their burdens. 
And they built for Pharaoh store-cities, 


Pithom and Raamses. . . . And the Egyp- 
tians made the children of Israel serve 
with rigor; and they made their lives 
bitter with hard service, in mortar and 
in brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field.” 

Tt was because of this oppression that 
the Hebrews, with Moses as their leader, 
journeyed out of Egypt toward Palestine, 
the country from which their ancestors 
had come. 

When we wonder whether the Egyp- 
tians always conquered other people in 
the surrounding lands, and were never in 
danger themselves, Ahmed tells us that 
for a long time the deserts, mountains, 
and seas kept enemies from invading the 
country. 

Shall we look at the map and see how 
the deserts around Egypt, and the high 
cliffs on each side of the valley helped the 
people defend their country against 
would-be invaders? How easily could 
any other people have attacked and over- 
come Egypt? 

“But armies did come,” says Ahmed, 
“not very long after Ramses II died.” 
The Nubians (ni’bi-dns) from the south- 
ern part of the country took some land 
away from the Pharaohs. The Assyr- 
ians (d-sir'i-dns) came from the “Land 
of the Two Rivers” farther to the east 
and north of Egypt. Still later, from 
much farther east, the Persians came 
and conquered. One after another, these 
people and others ruled Egypt. It was a 
fertile land, as we know, and there was 
much wealth, so other nations wanted to 
take possession of it. 

Why should we stop at Aswan? When 
we leave Thebes we go a few miles farther 
up the Nile to a place called Aswan. 
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The great dam at Aswan is 146 feet high and one and a half miles long. The water of the Nile is 
dammed back for 174 miles upstream. Some of the gates were open when this picture was taken. 
Just enough water is turned loose to irrigate the fields and keep the channel of the river open. 


Here, in ancient times, were great stone 
quarries where the Egyptians obtained 
much of the building material for the 
temples. When Ahmed tells us that the 
huge stone obelisks at Karnak and Luxor 
were floated down the river from Aswan, 
we are convinced that the Egyptians 
knew how to build good cargo boats. We 
are amazed that they even tried to move 
such huge objects. 

Aswan is famous because of the huge 
dam which has been built here. This dam 
was built to store up the water of the 
Nile for irrigation. There is a lock sys- 
tem, too, so that vessels may pass and go 
upstream. There are also a number of 
floodgates which are kept open as long 
as the river is at a high level. Otherwise, 
the sediment in the water would settle 
above the dam and soon fill up the bed 


of the stream and ruin the channel. 

After the middle of November each 
year, when the water of the Nile is prac- 
tically free from its load of soil, the gates 
are closed. As the stream back of the 
dam fills up with clear water, this makes 
a huge reservoir holding millions and mil- 
lions of gallons. All this water is avail- 
able for irrigating the land during the 
dry part of the year. Otherwise there 
would be a period of three months when 
the Nile would not supply enough water 
for all the farms. This water stored up 
back of the dam is slowly released by 
opening the gates. The river and irrigat- 
ing canals carry it to the places where 
it is needed. 

The Aswan dam is one of the great 
dams of the world. It was too great a 
project for the Egyptian government to 
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build alone, so the British government 
built it in 1902. Today Aswan is the 
largest dam in the Old World. Only four 
dams in the New World hold back more 
water. Three are in the United States and 
the fourth is in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Other dams are planned for other 
parts of Egypt so that even more land 
may be made fertile and crops may be 
raised all the year around. 

What do we find in the village homes? 
We are now ready to make the long 
promised visit to an Egyptian farmer's 
home. The family gives us a hearty wel- 
come. The little house is quite dark in- 
side, because there is only a single win- 
dow. The people stay in the house little 
of the time. Can you guess why? 


For centuries the Nile has been flooding its lower valley. 
layer of new soil to the farmers’ fields. But new dams an 
such floods as we see in the picture, and the water will be 


There is very little to be seen inside 
the house. The family has a few water 
pots of earthenware, and some brass 
cooking vessels. We can see several mats 
on which the members of the family 
sleep. Outside the door is the clay stove, 
and near it is the handmill in which the 
family grinds its own grain. Most Egyp- 
tian farmers of today do not buy flour, 
but grind it from the grain they raise. 
The mill is quite simple. It consists of 
two flat, circular stones, one resting on 
the other. The top one has a wooden 
handle by which it can be turned. The 
grain is poured into a hole in its center 
and spreads out between the two stones. 
As the woman turns the top stone the 
grain is crushed between it and the 


Acme. 


, bringing life-giving moisture and a rich 
d canals are being built which will prevent 
brought to the fields when it is most needed, 
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Part of a camel caravan plodding across the desert toward an Egyptian town. Each camel is loaded 
with nearly a thousand pounds of merchandise in boxes and bales securely tied on with ropes, 


bottom stone. The flour made in this 
mill is not fine like ours. It is more like 
coarse meal as it falls from the edges of 
the stone to the cloth the woman has 
spread under the mill. 

One of the boys of the family is mak- 
ing bricks. Even children have to work 
in Egypt. This boy is mixing mud from 
the riverbank with chopped-up straw. 
This mixture he packs into a small 
wooden box. Then he turns the soft brick 
out of the box onto the ground where the 
sun will dry it hard. One of the smaller 
children is busy. She is turning some of 
the partly dried bricks over so that the 
sun can dry them evenly on all sides. 

As we leave the little village, a slowly 
moving caravan of camels meets us. It is 
bringing loads of merchandise from 
across the desert. Perhaps there are 


ostrich feathers, ivory, and snake and 
animal skins in the bales and packages 
on the backs of these curious “ships of 
the desert.” The camel drinks a great 
deal of water at one time, and then is 
able to travel for five or six days over 
the hot desert sands before drinking 
again. Even the camel’s feet are well 
adapted to walking in a sandy desert, 
being provided with spongy pads which 
spread somewhat as the animal walks. 
A good baggage camel will carry a load 
of almost a thousand pounds twenty-five 
miles a day. For many centuries camels 
have carried goods across deserts, because 
few other animals could make the trip. 
Now, however, airplanes and automo- 
biles are beginning to be used to cross 
deserts, so that perhaps in a few years the 
camel caravan will no longer be seen. 


THE STORY OF ALEXANDRIA 


Our boat brings us safely back to Alex- 
andria, and we have time to learn some- 
thing of this city before leaving Egypt. 
Alexandria was built about 2,200 years 
ago by a famous king of Macedon 
(mas’é-don), Alexander the Great, Alex- 
ander conquered the Persians, who were 


tuling Egypt at that time, and decided 
that he would found a city on the coast 
of the Mediterranean. 

Soon Alexandria became a city of great 
magnificence. There were famous schools, 
beautiful palaces, and a large museum. 
Alexander was interested in spreading the 
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learning and civilization of the Greeks, 
so he gave every encouragement to schol- 
ars and students. A great library was 
founded at Alexandria. Eventually, there 
were more than 700,000 books in it! This 
collection would be priceless today, for 
it would probably tell us much that we 
do ‘not know about Egypt and other 
countries of the ancient world. But most 
of the books were destroyed during one 
of the many invasions of Egypt. 

But now all of ancient Alexandria has 
disappeared. In its place is a busy com- 
mercial city through which most of 
Egypt’s imports and exports move. 

How is Egypt governed? For centu- 
ries Egypt has been ruled by outsiders. 
At one time the Greeks were in posses- 
sion of the country. After them came the 
Romans, to be followed still later by the 
Arabs and the Turks. One after another 
the conquerors came, each in turn to be 
swept away by wars or revolts, Then, 
over fifty years ago, the British landed 
troops in the country. 

Now most of the British have left, with 
the exception of those needed to protect 
the Suez canal. Egypt has her own king, 
who rules the country with the help of 
a parliament. 

Why does Egypt import food today? 
Egypt has been a surprise to us in many 
ways, but one of the greatest surprises 
comes when we learn that Egypt has to 
import food. Ahmed tells us why. The 
part of Egypt that can be cultivated is 
that narrow strip along the Nile, and 
most of the delta land. This is an area 
only about one-third the size of the state 
of Indiana. But this area supports a 
population more than four times as large 
as the population of Indiana. Although 


the soil is fertile and can yield two or 
three crops a year, there is not enough 
land used for food crops to feed the 
nearly 16,000,000 people. Rice, flour, 
sugar, and wheat have to be brought from 
other countries. 

To pay for these supplies, the Egyp- 
tians sell cotton, cottonseed oil, cigar- 
ettes, tobacco, and cloth. 

At the waterfront of Alexandria we 
arrange for a ship to take us through 
the Suez Canal and on to the lands of 
the Near East, where we shall visit an- 
other “cradle of civilization.” As we 
wait on the wharf, we see ships load- 
ing and unloading cargoes. We watch 
laborers busily engaged in this work, 
and we are glad that the surplus prod- 
ucts of one country can be used to supply 
the needs and desires of another. 
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By means of irrigation, EGYPT is making her 
soil produce large quantities of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Her cotton is world-famous because of its 
unusually long, strong fiber. Although wheat, 
sugar, and cereals are among her important prod- 
ucts, she does not produce enough to feed her 
people but must import additional supplies of 
these things from other countries. 


Publishers’ Photo Service 


The Suez Canal is a sea-level canal without locks and is 104 miles long. Dredges are at work almost 


constantly to remove the 
5,500 vessels carry over 


sand so as to keep the channel deep enough for large ships. More than 
30,000,000 tons of cargo through the canal annually. About half of the 


ships using the canal fly the British flag. 


OUR TRIP THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL 


Why is the Suez Canal important? A 
small coastal steamer takes us from Alex- 
andria to Port Said (sa-€d’), at the north- 
ern end of the Suez (s60-€z’) Canal. We 
board a freight steamer which has come 
from Europe. It is on its way to Basra 
(bus’ra), where we wish to get off the ship. 

Look on your map and find the city of 
Port Said and the Suez Canal. This canal 
extends from the Mediterranean Sea to 
the Red Sea, a distance of 104 miles. It 

passes through several lakes on the way. 

The Nile River and the Red Sea were 
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joined by canal as early as 1850 BG 
For 700 years this canal was kept open, 
until with the decline of the Egyptian 
Empire it was allowed to fill with drift- 
ing sand. In later centuries it was Te 
opened four different times, but each time 
was soon abandoned. 

Then followed a period of 1,000 years 
(850-1869 A.D.), when there was no canal 
joining the Mediterranean and Red seas- 
After the year 1 500, trade between 
Europe and the East increased very rap- 
idly, but the only water route was the 
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long, long voyage around southern Africa. 
A shorter way was greatly needed. A 
canal joining the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas was the answer. 

The Suez Canal was ten years in being 
built. It was completed in 1869, and cost 
$100,000,000. It is about 200 feet wide, 
forty-two feet deep, and 104 miles long, 
More than 5,500 steamers pass through it 
every year. Each vessel that passes 
through the canal is required to pay toll. 
There is a charge for each person on board 
the ship as well as for the ship and its 
cargo. 

What may one learn while sailing 
through the canal? Our boat moves 
slowly through the canal. Speed is for- 
bidden because the ship would then pro- 
duce waves which would tear at the canal 
banks and wash them away. And so it 
takes a whole day to travel the hundred 
miles. On our right hand is the Egyptian 
coast, and on the left is the Sinai (si’ni) 
Peninsula. Both shores are barren and 
sandy. Dredges are always at work here. 
If they were not, the canal would grad- 
ually fill up, and in a short time large 
ships could no longer use it. 

Can you trace our route to Basra? To- 
night we shall reach Suez, at the southern 
end of the canal. Find this city on the 
map. Next we shall enter the Gulf of 
Suez and follow the Sinai Peninsula until 
we reach the Red Sea. 

Notice that the northern end of the 
Red Sea is divided into two arms. Be- 
tween them lies the barren wilderness of 
the Sinai Peninsula. It is about the size 


What was once a tiresome trip of over 11,000 

miles from England around Africa to India has 

been shortened to about 6,000 miles by way of 
the Suez Canal. 


of our State of South Carolina—but only 
four or five thousand people live there. 
Perhaps this is the region where the 
Hebrews wandered for forty years after 
Moses led them out of Egypt. 

More people lived on Sinai when Egypt 
was powerful than do now, for there were 
many mines in the peninsula. The Egyp- 
tians obtained turquoise, a greenish 
blue stone, from this place. Here they also 
mined some of the copper they used. 
There are ancient inscriptions here, cut 
on the rocks and on the walls of mines. 
As we shall learn later, perhaps the first 
real alphabet ever used was invented in 
this barren little land. 

Now the Suez Canal is behind us and 
we are entering the Red Sea, that long 
arm of water that separates Africa from 
Asia. How warm it is! The sun shines 


every day, and the winds from the deserts 
on each side of us are scorching hot. We 
shall be glad when this sea voyage is 
over and we are back on land. 
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Things to Talk About 


1. Have you ever traveled in a foreign country? 
How was it different from our country? 


9. What do we mean when we say that Egypt 
is the “Gift of the Nile”? 


2. Why must a person have both a passport ro, Is it correct to speak of the lower valley of 
and a visa to travel in most foreign coun- the Nile River as an oasis? Why, or why 
tries? not? 

3. Has the Mediterranean Sea been important rr, The Nile River is lower than the land, 
during recent years only, or for thousands How do the Egyptians bring water up from 
of years past as well? What makes you the river for irrigation purposes? 
think so? ie ay ek 12. Some of the better parts of the Nile valley 

4. Southern California has a Mediterranean support as many as 1,500 persons per square 
climate.” What do we mean by this? mile? How can so many people make a 

5. How does a large body of water affect the living anywhere in the Nile valley? 
pao Ce nearby land? 13. Does Egypt grow a good quality of cotton? 

6. When it is 6:00 a.m. in New York, what J SYPE g Ec SEN i 
TSE Me tt. ` ; What makes you think as you do about 
time is it in London? Lisbon? Alexandria? $ z 

Egyptian cotton? 
Los Angeles? i LANA W 

7. What is the number of degrees around the 14 The Egy ptians iyen large crops in the 
earth at the equator? At the Tropic of fertile Nile valley. Why then does Egypt 
Cancer? Around your pencil? How do you import food? 
account for this? 15. Why do you think that a civilization began 

8. What is the largest number of degrees of early in Egypt? 
longitude any place on our earth can have? 16. How is it possible for us to know so much 
The largest number of degrees of latitude? about the early Egyptians? 

Things to Do 


1. Collect pictures of Egypt which show deserts, 
oases, Aswan Dam, mummies, pyramids, irri- 
gation, and hieroglyphics. 

2. Make a small shadoof and attach to it a 
label on which you give its name and tell 
how it works. 

3. Write a story of our trip up the Nile without 
referring to the book while you are writing. 
Write it in your own words and do it so well 


that all of your classmates will want to hear 
your story. 

4. Visit a large airport and describe on paper 
what you see that is of special interest to you. 

5. Make a drawing of the Western Hemisphere 
on which you show the equator, the prime 
meridian, lines of latitude and longitude, the 
Arctic Circle, the Antarctic Circle, the Tropic 
of Cancer, and the Tropic of Capricorn. 


Stories We All Enjoy 


Best, Honey on the Nile, Oxford. 

Story based on the life of Ankhaenamon, the 
girl Queen, who fled from a hostile court and 
escaped down the Nile on a raft laden with 
bee hives. 

Gere, Once Upon a Time in Egypt, Longmans. 
Everyday play and interests of Merib and 
Henutsen, children of a prince during the 
Fourth dynasty. 

Howard, Sokar and the Crocodile, Macmillan. 
A little boy in old Egypt. 


Morrison, The Lost Queen of Egypt, Lippincott. 
In the court of the Pharaohs, 3,000 years 
ago, one of the daughters of King Akhenaten 
married King Tutankhamon and went to 
Thebes as Queen of Egypt. This is her story. 

Palmer, Abdul, the Story of an Egyptian Boy, 
Macmillan. 

Picture of life in modern Egypt. 

Wiggin and Smith, eds., The Arabian Nights, 
Scribner. 

A good introduction to life in the East. 
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Asia is often called the Orient, which means “east.” The lands of the Near 


East, then, are the southwestern part 


of Asia lying closest to Europe. 


UNIT IV 


WHAT HAVE WE INHERITED FROM THE 


The following new words are used in this unit. 


NEAR EAST? 


When you come to them in the story, make 


sure that you understand their meaning and can use them in sentences of your own. 


Allah caliph dry farming Mohammedan pipe line 
asphalt code goofa nomads refinery 
Bedouin commune hue oases sesame 
brocaded damask mohair peninsula synagogue 
1. What is the difference between the Near East and the Far East? 

2, What product of the Near East is needed by the rest of the world? 

3. What three religions began in the Near East, and how do they differ? 

4. Why was the Valley of the Two Rivers an early “cradle of civilization”? 

5. From whom did we get our way of writing numbers and our alphabet? 

6, Much of the Near East is dry. How do the people make a living in this dry climate? 


What is the West and what is the 
East? In the United States we say that 
a New Yorker lives in the East and that 
a Californian lives in the West. In the 
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same way, before America was discovered, 
the people of Europe divided the world 
into two parts. Europe was the West. 
Asia was the East. 
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What is the difference between the 
Near East and the Far East? After 
Marco Polo’s wonderful trip to China, 
the people of Europe began to divide the 
East into two parts. The faraway lands 
that Marco Polo wrote about came to be 
known as the Far East. That part of 
Asia, just east of the Mediterranean, 
came to be known as the Near East. 

What can maps tell us about the Near 
East? There are many kinds of maps in 
this text, and each one can answer a 
question about the Near East. On a 
physical map see if the Near East is 
mostly lowland, plateau, or highland. 
On a rainfall map find out if it is an arid 
or well-watered area. On a political map 
learn the names of the different countries 
of the Near East. What maps can we 
study to learn the names of the five seas 
that almost surround the Near East? to 
find the name of the peninsula that we 
can see from our ship in the Red Sea? 

What do we find of interest on the 
Arabian Peninsula? On our left as we 
travel southward on the Red Sea is the 
hot coast of Arabia, the largest peninsula 
in the world. It is much larger than all 
of the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Yet there are only 5,000,000 
people in Arabia, less than live in the 
city of New York. The most important 
country on the peninsula is Saudi Arabia. 


Why do so few people live on this big 
peninsula? Our rainfall map can give 
us the answer. It shows that the pen- 
insula is very dry. Strange tales are 
told of the deserts here. There are 
spots where sparkling rivers run down 
from the mountain sides and disappear 
in the sands a few miles from their 
sources. There are areas hundreds of 
miles across where no rain has fallen for 
several years. It is so dry that not a tree 
or a bush or a blade of grass grows. 

In other parts of the desert rain may 
fall every few months. At times the rain 
comes down in torrents. The dry gullies 
fill to their brims and walls of water 
roar down the rocky river beds. But in 
a few hours most of the water has dis- 
appeared except for scattered pools in 
the river beds, and they too are gone 
in another day. Then the only sign we 
have that rain has fallen is the grass 
that seems to spring up like magic. 

As we can see from our rainfall map, 
most of the peninsula has too little rain 
for regular crops. From thirty to fifty 
inches of rain a year are needed for corn, 
cotton, or vegetables. At least ten inches 
is needed for grass or wheat. Does any 
part have enough rain for regular crops? 

How do the people make a living? 
Most of the Arabs on the peninsula 
are not nomads. They live in villages 


Some of the rain that falls in the desert is trapped underground by layers of rock. The water 
flows over this rocky bed until it reaches a spot where the surface of the land dips down to the 


layer of rock. Near such a 


spring the Arab builds his home and plants his garden. 


LAYERS 


Mecca is the birthplace of Mohammed. Here, too, 


in the center of a great open square is the Kaaba 


(ka’bi). Within the Kaaba (meaning square building) is a black stone which Mohammedans say was 


handed down from Gabriel to Abraham to 


age to Mecca. Do you see the worshippers bowing in 


around the oases. The rain that falls in 
Arabia does not all evaporate. Much 
of it drains down through the sands. 
Here the water is trapped by layers of 
rock below the surface of the land. In 
some spots the surface of the land dips 
down to the layers of rock. Then the 
water bubbles out in springs. In other 
places water can be reached by wells. 

Some of the oases are very large, with 
millions of date palms and coffee trees, 
and fields of vegetables, cotton, wheat, 
and sugar cane. 

But like Egypt, Arabia does not grow 
enough food. Luckily, Arabia has several 
products that the world wants—dates, 
coffee, spices, hides, wool, and camel hair. 
Another valuable product is called “black 
gold.” Can you guess what it is? In ex- 
change for these products the people of 
Arabia can buy the food they need. ` 
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Mohammed. All Moslems hope to make at least one pilgrim- 


the direction of the sacred Kaaba? 


A few of the Arabs on the peninsula 
are nomads. These wandering folk are 
called Bedouins (béd’00-ins). They are 
scattered throughout the interior and 
along the coast. They live in tents and 
raise sheep and goats, camels and horses. 
They drive their flocks from place to 
place in the desert seeking spots where 
rain has fallen and grass is growing. 

From their sheep and goats they get 
meat, skins, and wool. The camel serves 
as a beast of burden, and its hair is 
valuable for making tents and blankets. 
But none of these animals does the Arab 
love as he loves his horse. And what a 
wonderful horse the Arabian is! Not 
large, but graceful, fiery, and intelligent. 
Many of our race horses owe their speed 
and endurance to their Arabian ancestry. 
The Arabs often share their tents with 
their horses. 


By LIFE photographer Dmitri Kessel, © TIME, Inc. 


Who was Mohammed and what is the 
Mohammedan religion? Halfway down 
the Red Sea many passengers get off at an 
Arabian port. They are pilgrims on their 
way to worship at Mecca and Medina, 
the holy cities of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. 

About 600 years after Christ a child 
named Mohammed was born in Mecca. 
When still a young lad he became a camel 
driver on the desert. In his travels he 
heard about the Hebrew prophets and 
about God and Christ. He began to study 
the ideas of the Jews and Christians. 
He decided that it was wrong for his 
people to worship idols. 

Then one day it seemed to him that an 
angel appeared and commanded him to 
tell the people the story of God. When 
he returned to Mecca, his family believed 
him but not his neighbors. Mohammed 
was forced to flee to Medina. There he 
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The Near East is a mixture of old and new. Her 

in Arabia the shepherd boy tends his sheep while 

in the background a new refinery, built by Ameri. 
cans, changes Arabian crude oil to gasoline, 


won many followers who came to look 
on him as a prophet. Gradually most of 
the people of Arabia also became his 
followers. 

Years passed. The Arabs conquered all 
of North Africa and the Near East. Theit 
traders traveled to the islands of the 
Far East and into darkest Africa, Wher 
ever they went they carried stories of 
the new religion. Today most of the 
people of these lands are Mohammedans, 
Five times each day good Mohammedans 
turn toward Mecca and begin to pray, 
saying, “There is no God but Allah, and 
Mohammed is his prophet.” 

What product of Arabia and the Near 
East is needed by the world? Can you | 
imagine what would happen in the United 
States if we suddenly ran out of oil? | 
Our automobiles would stop, our trains 
would grind to a halt for lack of lubri- | 
cating oil and diesel fuel, our buses would 
be stranded, our factories would be 
closed. We cannot run our civilization | 
without oil. 

Not all nations have oil fields of their 
own. And even the United States, with 
the greatest oil fields in the world, is 
using up its oil very fast. So every nation 
is looking all over the world for new oil 
supplies. Some of the richest fields ever 
found are right here in the Near East. 
Does that help you understand why the 
great nations are interested in the Near 
East? They all need the oil of Arabia, 
Iraq (€-rak’), and Iran (€:rin’). 

Most of the Arabian oil is produced by 
American companies. As we go up the 
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‘Oil Refineries M 
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Persian Gulf, we pass many tankers fly- 
ing the American flag and, on the low 
sandy island of Bahrein, a huge refinery. 
We are told that whole communities of 
Americans live here and on the mainland 
in modern American villages constructed 
by the oil companies. In other parts of 
the Near East, American, British, 
French, Dutch, and Russian companies 
are drilling for oil and building pipe lines 
and refineries. 

Oil, then, is the one most important 


UP THE VALLEY OF 


We are now going to visit another 
“cradle of civilization” at the head of 
the Persian Gulf. This is the country of 
Iraq. Today it is known for its dates 
and oil. In ancient times it was famous 
for its great cities. Look at the map. 
Have you ever heard the names of any 
of these cities? Can you remember where? 

Traq is a land that for a long time 
was called Mesopotamia (més’6- pd - ta’ 
mi-4). This long word means “between 
the rivers.” Look at the map again and 
find the two rivers, the Tigris (ti’gris) 
and the Euphrates (ù: frā'tēz). In what 
direction do they flow? 
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The Near East is one of the richest oil fields jy 
the world. Here American, Dutch, English 
French, and Russian oilmen are prospecting for 
oil, drilling wells, building refineries, and laying 
thousands of miles of pipeline. 


product of this area, the “black gold” 
that we mentioned before. And as long 
as there is oil to be found under these 
sandy wastes, the powerful nations of 
the world will be interested in the Near 
East. 


Things to Talk About 


1. What are the countries of the Near East 

Which of them is the largest? 

Why is Arabia mostly desert? How is an 

oasis created? Do you think the Arabian 

Peninsula will ever become an agricultural 

country? 

3. Why do so few people live on the Arabian 
Peninsula? What is the principal occupa- 
tion of the people of Arabia? 

4. What animals are important to the Arabian 
people? ‘ 

5. For what are the cities of Mecca and 
Medina noted? 

6. Tell what you know about Mohammedan 
ism. 
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THE TWO RIVERS 
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These round boats are known as goofas. They 

are light and strong, and can carry heavy loads. 

Most goofas are made of reeds, and coated inside 

and out with asphalt to keep out the water. 

Natives stand in the goofas and paddle them along 

the stream. Goofas have been used for more thal 
2,500 years, 


l The “Land of the Two Rivers” is like 

the land of the Nile in several ways. 
Like the Nile, the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers rise high up in the mountains, 
Like Egypt, the land of Iraq receives its 
water supply from abundant rain which 
falls in the mountains. 

Mesopotamia would be arid without 
the water from these two great rivers. 
During the flood season, these rivers 
overflow their banks and make the land 
very fertile, just as the Nile does in 
Egypt. The land of the lower valley of 
the two rivers is a delta, similar to that 
of the lower Nile. 

Like the Nile country, this was a place 
where men could grow plenty of food. 
The climate was not too severe for them 
to live comfortably. Do you see why this 
country, like Egypt, became one of the 
“cradles of civilization”? 

Our steamer does not stop at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. We enter a large 
river that is formed by the joining of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates and go up- 
stream to the city of Basra. This is an- 
other interesting river trip. We are re- 
minded of the scenes along the Nile. 

Tall and stately palm trees grow along 
the banks and back from the river are 
houses of sun-dried mud bricks, just like 
those of Egypt. The people, also, are 
much like the Egyptians and dress like 
them. Now and then we see the brown 
and black tents of the Bedouins and 
some of their flocks of sheep and goats. 

What do the wharves at Basra tell us 
about Iraq? Freight trains bring wool 
and dates from the inland towns for ex- 
port to foreign countries. Ships from In- 
dia are unloading coffee, indigo, rice, 
wood, and drugs. Steamers from England 
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Bedouin camps can be found almost anywhere in 

southwestern Asia and northern Africa. The 

partition in the tent makes two rooms. Notice 
the family’s camel tied among the trees. 


are here with manufactured goods, cotton 
cloth, iron and steel ware, and the like. 
We learn that more than 60,000 tons of 
dates are shipped out of Basra each year. 

We meet an Arab family. We board 
our train for the trip to Baghdad. As we 
wait for it to start, a native and his two 
sons take the seat next to us. They are 
wearing the usual Mohammedan cos- 
tume, but we hear them speaking Eng- 
lish, and so introduce ourselves to them. 
The father—who is named Huson—tells 
us they are Christians. The children at- 
tend a mission school in Baghdad. His 
boys are Ibrahim (ib’ra-hém’), twelve, 
and Miryam (mir’yam), ten years old. 
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These Arabs are digging an irrigation ditch. It 
is slow work to dig ditches with this kind of 
digging tool. In our country we use a machine 
called a “ditcher,” which is drawn by a tractor. 
By our method one ditcher can do more work in 
one hour than these three men can do in forty- 
eight hours. Do you see the earthenware water 
jug lying on the ground? 


How is grain harvested in Iraq? Not 
all Arabs are nomads. Many are farmers 
or business men. As we pass through the 
country, we see many farmers at work in 
the fields, cutting their wheat with hand 
sickles. When we tell Ibrahim about the 
reapers and binders which farmers use 
in our country, he says that his people 
cannot buy them. Many of the farms are 
very small, and there is little of the crop 
left after the farmer has taken what he 
must have for his own food. As there 
is so little extra grain to exchange for 
tools and other things, the farmers have 
to do their work with very simple im- 
plements, 

After the crop of grain is cut and tied 
in bundles, it is taken to the threshing 


floor. This is an open space where the 
soil is hard and smooth. We see a num- 
ber of them along the way. The bundles 
of grain are allowed to dry. Then the 


farmer drives oxen back and forth oye || 


the stalks until the grain is loosened from 


the husks and straw. Sometimes the oxen || 
are harnessed to a kind of heavy sled, (| 
which does the work a little better than || 
the hoofs of the oxen. After this process, 


the straw is gathered up. What remains 
on the threshing floor is a mixture of 
grain and chaff. This is scooped into bas- 
kets or jars. Then the mixture is poured 
out slowly, with the jar or basket held 
high over the head. As it falls, the wind 
blows the light chaff away, and the clean 
grain lies in a heap on the threshing floor. 

Miryam tells us that much cotton, flax, 
and tobacco are raised. Vegetables, mel- 
ons, dates, wheat, barley, and rice also 
grow in abundance wherever there 1s 
water for the land. 

Why is so much of Iraq barren? As 


our train travels on, we notice that much 


of the land is a desolate plain. We have 


been told that this valley is a fertile 


place where men can live easily, but it 
looks more like a desert. Huson explains 


this. He says that very little rain falls ` 


in most of Iraq. Therefore, the farmets 
must depend largely on water from the 
rivers. In March, April, and May, each 
year, the rivers overflow. Why does the 
Nile overflow at a different time? 

In ancient times, Huson says, there 
was a wonderful irrigation system. It 
consisted of a network of canals and 
ditches to carry the water of the rivers 
into the surrounding land. 


This old irrigation system has long ag? _ 


disappeared. The canals and ditches have 
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These men are working on an irrigation project 100 miles south of Baghdad, not far from the 
Euphrates and close to the supposed site of the garden of Eden. Many years ago the land of Mes- 
opotamia was very fertile. A system of irrigation was used to supply the rich soil with plenty of 
water. The new Iraq government is trying to restore this region to its earlier fruitfulness. These 
men are moving earth with spades and square pieces of burlap or other coarse cloth. Each man 
ties two corners of the cloth around his neck and spreads the other end of the cloth on the ground 
while another man piles a load of dirt on it. Then he takes hold of the other two corners of the cloth 
and slings the load of earth on his back. Is this the way we would dig a ditch in America? Is it 
faster or slower than our way? Is it harder or easier? Labor is cheap in Iraq and these men are 
willing to become “beasts of burden” in order to earn a living and bring water to the soil. 


been choked with sand. Now there is no 
good system for distributing the water 
after the rivers stop overflowing. At pres- 
ent, the country is too poor to rebuild 
the old irrigation system, and each farmer 
must get along as best he can. But when 
water is supplied, this desert land be- 
comes very productive. 

What is a desert storm like? While 
we have been talking, the wind has been 
rising. We notice that the air is begin- 
ning to darken with sand. The sand is 
drifting on the railroad tracks, much as 
snow would drift in America. The fine 
sand and dust sift into our railway coach, 
and our eyes and ears seem full of it. 
Huson tells us that sand storms like this 
always delay the trains. Miryam and 


Ibrahim say they have often seen such 
storms, but to us it is a new and inter- 
esting experience. At last the wind ceases 
and we can look out across the plain. 

How does the land affect people? 
Ibrahim’s father has traveled in many 
countries. One thing he said we should 
remember: “It is the land that really 
‘says’ what kind of food we shall eat. The 
land ‘tells’ us what kind of houses we shall 
build. The land ‘makes’ us do a certain 
kind of work. This is true in every coun- 
try.’ 

When we ask Huson to explain what 
he means, he says that the prairies of the 
United States are good places to raise 
cattle, and so our people can eat beef. 
His people, though, do not have beef to 
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Iraq has many wandering tribesmen who live wherever their flocks can graze. These tall tribesmen 


are Moslems from northern Iraq and Iran and are known as Kurds. 


They are fierce fighters and 


greatly feared by neighboring tribes. Would this be a good farming country? Have you ever been 
in a country like this? If not, it will be hard for you to realize that some of the mountain peaks 
seen in the distance may be as much as twenty or even forty miles from where the men are standing, 


eat, because their country is not like ours. 
Cattle would starve in most parts of Iraq, 
but sheep and goats can find enough to 
eat. Therefore, the people of Iraq eat 
mutton and goat meat. 

We still have plenty of wood in Amer- 
ica, so we can build houses of wood. We 
have stone, too. But in Iraq there are 
practically no trees except fruit trees. 
Therefore, the people of Iraq cannot have 
wood for their houses. But there is plenty 
of good clay, and they can build houses 
of clay bricks. Again it is the country 
which decides the kind of houses the 
people may build. 

“This country,” said Huson, “is a good 
place to raise sheep. It is a good place 
to grow fruit, such as dates. Many cen- 
turies ago men found this out, and this 
country has always raised these things. 
Sheep furnish more than mutton ; they 
furnish wool, which men find very useful. 
For several thousand years the people liv- 
ing here have been weavers. In many 
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ways, their habits of life remain much the 
same. There have been changes as dif- 
ferent peoples have ruled over this coun- 
try, but the people who make their living 
here must do just about the same things.” 

As we learn more about the history of 
this country, we shall see how the climate 
and soil of this valley affected the life and 
history of the people. We will find out 
how people from the north and east, as 
well as people from the west, came into 
this fertile land and conquered it. 

Many wars have been fought in this 
region. If you will look at the map, you 
will discover one of the reasons. The 
country between the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates is not so well protected as Egypt. 
Fierce tribes -poured out of the moun- 
tains to the east and north. Conquering 
peoples entered the land from the deserts 
to the south and west. 

“One nation would rise to power,” said 
Huson, “and then a stronger nation would 
arise and destroy it and set up a new 
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Spinning and weaving are among the chief occupa- 
tions of Iraq. The natives continue to use the 
same simple equipment used by their ancestors 
2,000 years ago. The crude spinning wheel and 


kingdom. This happened again and again, 
for thousands of years.” 

We do not know so much about the peo- 
ple of ancient Mesopotamia as about the 
ancient Egyptians, for two reasons. First, 
very few buildings remain to tell us about 
the life of the people. The buildings in 
Mesopotamia were made of brick and sun- 
dried clay. Stones for building were very 
scarce. In Egypt, on the other hand, many 
buildings were of stone. Which is more 
lasting, stone or brick? 

Next, conquering nations in those early 
times had the habit of destroying every- 
thing. For that reason, only a few traces 
are left of the early people of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

We do know that a civilization existed 
in this valley as early as 5,000 years ago. 
Perhaps it was the equal of the civiliza- 
tion of Egypt. Because the lands were 
alike in many ways, these two civiliza- 
tions were naturally very much alike. But 
there were also some differences between 
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loom seen here are the only kind known in many 

parts of Iraq. The roofs in the second picture 

are made of straw mats. Do you think they would 
be much good in a rainy climate? 


the two lands. We shall see what effect 
these differences had upon the history of 
the “Land of the Two Rivers.” We shall 
discover that we are indebted to these 
ancient Mesopotamians for many things. 


Underwood & Underwood 


The natives of Mesopotamia believe this to be 
the site of the “Garden of Eden.” It is located on 
the Euphrates 250 miles northwest of Babylon. 
How can you tell that the soil is very fertile here? 
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Why do we stop at desolate Ur? Our 
train stops at Ur (ir), 126 miles north- 
west from Basra. This was the home of 
Abraham, the founder of the Hebrew na- 
tion. In the days of Abraham, Ur was 
one of the most important cities in the 
“Valley of the Two Rivers.” 

Archeologists (dr’ké-6l’6-jists) have 
uncovered at Ur the ruins of homes, pal- 
aces, and temples which had been buried 
for hundreds of years by sand and silt. 
By studying these ruins we can learn a 
great deal about the way people lived 
in Ur and in other cities. 

What can we learn from these ruins? 
At Ur, the ruins have been partly 
uncovered. The men in charge of the 
digging tell us about some of the relics 
they have found. A headdress of gold rib- 
bon with a wreath of gold leaves, ear- 
rings, necklaces, and gold pins show that 
these people were skilled in making fine 
jewelry. Some curious old musical in- 
struments have been unearthed. Tools 
and weapons have also been found, and 
from them the scientists are able to dis- 
cover what these people knew about 
metal-working and other crafts. 

At old Ur, houses have been uncovered, 
and we can imagine that Abraham lived 
in one like them. Ur must have been a 
thriving city, but gradually it became 
less important. Other cities rose to lead- 
ership and finally Ur was abandoned en- 
tirely. 

Ur was only one of many cities that 
dotted the fertile plain of Mesopotamia. 
Each of these cities had its own system 
of canals and ditches to irrigate the land. 
Because the plain was open, and attack- 
ing armies could easily march from one 
city to another, each city had to defend 
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itself in some way. Therefore, each of 
these cities, like Ur, had its own leader, 
Walls were built around the city to pro- 
tect it from attack. Each city, with the 
farming land around it, was like a little 
state or kingdom by itself. 

The people of these city-kingdoms had 
not always lived in this fertile valley, 
Perhaps they came from the mountainoys 
country to the eastward. Probably they 
discovered that it was easier to live on 
this plain where there was plenty of water 
and rich soil to raise food for all. The 
cities warred against each other, and 
sometimes against the tribes which wan 
dered in the desert on the west. 

At last many of their little city-king. 
doms were conquered by some of these 
western tribes. The leader of the in- 
vaders was Sargon I (sir’gin). He was 
one of the first great leaders in history, 
and united the people into one nation. He 
ruled at about the time of Cheops, who 
built the Great Pyramids of Egypt. 

Sargon’s people, the nomads from the 
desert, probably found life easier in the 
cities. Instead of destroying these towns, 
the nomads lived in them, and learned 
many things they did not know before. 
They learned how to irrigate the land, 
and they found out how to make helmets 
of copper. Here is the beginning of armor 
such as the medieval knights wore s0 
many centuries later. 

What is the country like on the way t0 
Hilla? Our train is ready to leave fot 
Hilla (hil’a), our next stop. A man comes 
to the station to sell the large, flat loaves 
of Mesopotamian bread. These are like 
huge pancakes, more than a foot across 
After tasting them, we find them better | 


‘than we expected. 
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Ur was the early home of Abraham. Today most of the old city is buried under a deep layer of silt. 

That Ur once was the center of a great civilizationis no longer doubted. Recently archaeologists have 

dug beneath the ground and unearthed many things which prove that it was a flourishing and wealthy 

city as early as 3500 B. C. This picture shows the walls of the Temple of the Moon God. Ur was still 

an important city 3,000 years later, but a change in the course of the Euphrates finally brought about 
its abandonment. 


As our train moves northward we see 
sand, sand, and more sand. We see little 
that is green, except along the irrigation 
ditches which extend from the river. Else- 
where are withered stalks of camel grass 
which furnish food for the flocks of sheep 
we see along the way. 

Here and there we see a few houses. 
These are not like our own, and Ibrahim 
tells us why: “We cannot use wood for 
our houses because it is too expensive. 
Have you noticed how few trees there 
are? There are many date palms, but 
they are of no use for lumber, because 
the trunks are not solid. We have to 


import all our lumber, and so it is very 
costly. Stone is almost as scarce as wood. 
That is why we use bricks made of clay, 
and dried in the sun. The more expensive 
bricks are baked in an oven. There is 
another reason for using bricks. If we 
were to build wooden houses, like most 
of yours in America, they would not pro- 
tect us very well from the summer sun. 
Sometimes the thermometer reaches 125 
degrees. The thick brick walls of our 
homes keep out much of the heat.” 
Some houses have flat roofs. Ibrahim 
explains that they do not need steep roofs 
to drain off the rain, as it rains so seldom. 
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What city next gained the leadership 
of this region? In a few hours we reach 
Hilla, where we learn that the ruins of 
Babylon (bab’i-ldn) are about three 
miles away. We decide that we would like 
to visit the site of this ancient city, and 
we ask Huson to go with us. After we 
arrive, we are surprised and very much 
disappointed when we see only a few 
mounds of earth and a few ruins of brick 
and clay. This is all that is left of the 
city that was once the center of a great 
civilization. 

Here are portions of the great double 
wall which once surrounded the city. Part 
of a magnificent double gateway is left. 
Huson tells us that inside these double 
walls was the den of lions into which 
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The ancient Babylonians wrote by punching 

wedge-shaped (cuneiform) marks into soft clay. 

In place of a pencil they used a bone stylus (sti’- 

lis), as shown above. To preserve the inscriptions 

the clay tablets were baked until they hardened 
into brick. 
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Daniel was thrown. We walk over an 
ancient street which a king of Babylon 
had paved with sandstone brought from 
miles away. 

Much of the city still lies buried under 
great heaps of clay. Men have spent many 


years digging into these mounds, and 


much that is interesting has been found, 
The city was square and extended about 
twelve miles in each direction. High, 
thick walls, made of mud or clay bricks, 
ran all the way around it. 

We would know more about this city 
if the country had been better supplied 
with stone. The ancient people had to 


build out of clay, and most of the build- ` 


ings have crumbled away. Huson says 
that the Babylonians built great plat- 
forms of clay on which they erected their 
buildings. The platforms kept the houses 
dry when the river overflowed. When 
buildings crumbled away, they built oth- 
ers on top of the ruins of the old ones. 
That is another reason why the great 
mounds are here. 

How would you like a library of clay 
books? Huson shows us a clay brick with 
odd markings on it. When we say that it 
seems like a queer brick to use for build- 
ing, he tells us that it is not a building 
brick at all, but part of a book. We think 
such books would be heavy and inconvet 
ient. The Babylonians did not have pa 
per, so their books were not like those 
of the Egyptians, who could use papyrus: 

The Babylonians took a flat piece of 
soft clay and marked on it with a small, 


wedge-shaped metal or bone stylus. The i 


wedge marks were combined in various 
ways to make the different characters 
their writing. Such writing is called 
cuneiform, meaning wedge-shaped. The 


WHERE WAS AN EARLY “CRADLE OF CIVILIZATION”? 


writing could be erased by scraping off a 
little of the clay. If the book was to 
be kept, it was allowed to harden. For- 
tunately for us, these books are very 
durable. Many of them have been found 
and can be read today, although they 
were written thousands of years ago. Do 
you think our books will last so long? 
How did we learn to read the clay 
books? “Tt was only in recent years,” con- 
tinued Huson, “that a traveler in Persia, 
miles to the east of where we are, saw a 
rock high above the road covered with 
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writings or inscriptions. Men let him 
down from the top of the rock with ropes. 
Taking damp paper, he made impressions 
of the characters cut into the rock. 
Scholars spent a long time studying these 
inscriptions. One of them was in cunei- 
form writing. By comparing it with the 
other inscriptions, just as the scholars did 
with the writing on the Rosetta Stone, 
men were at last able to make out the 
meaning of different characters. The rock 
which unlocked this language for us is 
called the Behistun (ba his-tdon’) Rock.” 


William Thompson 


The first mention of the horse is found in records made in ancient Babylonia about 4,000 years ago. 
The Assyrians fought their battles on horseback and in horse-drawn war chariots. In the piece of 
sculpture shown here, we see the record of a lion hunt led by an Assyrian king on horseback. 


THE STORY OF BABYLON 


A king named Hammurabi (hiém’0o- 
ri’bé) made Babylon a great city. He 
lived about 1950 B.c. Hammurabi made 
a set of laws, called a code, to govern his 
people. These laws he had engraved on a 
large stone. This stone was found in 1901 
and is now in a museum in Paris, France. 


The laws of Hammurabi have been 
read, and some of them are such good laws 
that we might imagine them to have been 
written today. There were laws to pro- 
tect widows and orphans, the weak and 
the poor, against oppression. Many of 
the laws dealt with keeping canals and 
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ditches in repair. If a farmer neglected 
these things, and the crops of his neigh- 
bors were ruined, he was heavily fined 
and had to make good the damage. If 
he did not pay, he and his family could 
be sold as slaves. Would you call this a 
good law? Why, or why not? 

Babylon allowed women almost as 
many rights as men. They could hold 
office and even become judges. Their 
rights were protected by law. Most of 
the early nations even after the time of 
Babylon were not so just. 

In Hammurabi’s time there were many 
more occupations for men to follow than 
the simple ones of farming and trading. 
There were architects and men to work 
at the building trades. There were sur- 
veyors, lawyers, real estate dealers, mer- 
chants and bankers. The Babylonians 
were good business men and carried on 
commerce with other countries. Many 
of their laws had to do with selling all 
kinds of property. Do you see how civili- 
zation has been growing? 


How would you like to 
read this kind of news- 
paper? This six-sided 
clay “cylinder,” called 
the “Cylinder of Sen- 
nacherib,” is inscribed 
in cuneiform writing. It 
tells about the invasion 
of Jerusalem by Sen- 
nacherib, king of As- 
syria, in 701 B. ©. Cylin- 
ders and tablets, each 
bearing the same in- 
scription would often be 
made and set up in dif- 
ferent places throughout 
the kingdom. Thus the 
king would keep his sub- 
jects informed of his 
conquests, 
William Thompson 


THE OLD WORLD AND ITS GIFTS 


How did Assyria come into power? 
The city of Assur (ash’iir), north of 
Babylon, was at first a little city. Butits 
people were eager to learn, and they bor- 
rowed many ideas:from Babylon. 

About 800 years after Hammurabi, 
these people, whom we call Assyrians 
(a-sir’i-ans), grew powerful enough to 
seize the whole valley between the two 
rivers. Then they turned their eyes 
toward the rich cities along the Mediter- 
ranean and conquered Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt. It was an Assyrian king, Sar- 
gon IT, who carried away the ten northern 
tribes of Israel into slavery. 

Sargon II destroyed the old city of 
Babylon, and built a capital at Nineveh 
(nin’é-vé), a city only a few miles from 
the present city of Mosul (md'sool’). 
Sargon’s palace was enormous. It cov- 
ered twenty-five acres of ground—a space 
as large as seven or eight city blocks. 

The Assyrians were the first people to 
learn to use iron weapons. Until then, 
weapons had been made of copper or 
bronze. They used horses to draw their 
war chariots, too. They used machinery 
in making war—rams, catapults, and 
towers. But they also made progress in 
other ways. One of the very earliest li- 
braries in the world came from a palace 
in Nineveh. These ancient books cover 
many subjects. There are books on re- 
ligion and on science, as well as stories 
of many kinds and a complete and inter- 
esting history of the times. 

The great palaces built by the Assy'- 
ians were skillfully made. They were dec- 
orated with stone carvings, some of them 
very large. The Assyrian sculptures of 
animals were particularly lifelike. Even 
today they are much admired. 


Who was Nebuchadrezzar, and what 
did he do? Nebuchadrezzar (néb’t-kad- 
réz’ar), or Nebuchadnezzar, was the 
greatest of the kings of a later Baby- 
lonian Empire. He ruled for over forty 
years, and made the city greater than be- 
fore. He built palaces, restored the an- 
cient temples, and surrounded the city 
with enormous walls. It is thought that 
he built the famous Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, one of the Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World. 

The Hanging Gardens are said to have 
been built by Nebuchadrezzar to please 
his wife. She had come from the moun- 
tain country in the north and grew home- 
sick in the level plains of Babylon. So 
the king had a series of great terraces 
built of clay and brick. He sent to far 
countries for flowers, trees, and plants. 
The terraces, mounting one above an- 
other to a height of 300 feet, were like 
a mountain of greenery, with fountains, 
groves, and even banquet rooms. 

During the reign of Nebuchadrezzar, 
the Babylonians defeated the Egyptians 
who were ruling the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean. Nebuchadrezzar is 
the king mentioned in the Bible who 
destroyed Jerusalem and took the re- 
maining Jews to Babylon as captives. 

Babylon’s gifts to us. The new rulers 
of Babylonia did more than wage war 
and conquer other people. They under- 
stood farming very well, and raised boun- 
tiful crops. People had time to develop 
other kinds of knowledge, too. The Baby- 
lonians studied the sun, moon, and stars. 
They knew five of the planets, and could 
even foretell eclipses of the sun and the 
moon. To do this, they must have been 
able to keep track of time- accurately. 


nderwood & Underwood 


The city of Babylon was surrounded by high walls 
built of sun-dried bricks. Parts of these ancient 
walls may still be seen after 4,000 years. Here 
we see a section near the main gate to the city, the 
gate of the Babylonian goddess Ishtar. The fig- 
ures of animals were made of specially shaped 
bricks built right into the wall. The Babylonians 
do not seem to have practised the art of painting, 
but they did become skilled in the art of sculpture, 
decorating their walls and temples with animal 
figures of great beauty. Besides brick, they some- 
times used stone, glazed tile, alabaster and even 
gold, 


When you look at a clock to see what hour 
and minute it is, you are counting time 
according to a system invented by these 
people. The Babylonians were the first 
to use seconds and minutes to tell time. 
They had sundials and shadow clocks for 
marking the hours. They also divided 
the months into weeks of seven days each. 

The Babylonians discovered.how to use 
the arch in building their homes and 
temples. Probably they were the first 
people to use it. The Egyptians used 
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small arches in building drains and sewers 
underground, but seem never to have 
“used them in their buildings as the Baby- 
lonians did. 
We know that this second empire at 
Babylon did not last, because we saw the 
ruins of the city near Hilla. In the sixth 


The Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon were one of the 
“seven wonders” of the 
ancient world. This ar- 
tist’s picture helps us to 
realize how immense 
they were and what a 
vast amount of labor was 
required to make them, 
See the tall trees grow- 
ing high up on the ter- 
races. Slaves carried 
water from the river to 
water the gardens, 
Across the river we see 
the Tower of Babel, men- 
tioned in the Bible, 
“Babylon” means “gate 
of God.” The Tower of 
Babel was built to “reach 
unto Heaven.” 
Ewing Gallowa 
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century B.C. other Medes joined with Per- 
sians from the north and east and de- 
stroyed the city. Then for nearly a thou- 
sand years there was no city of impor- 
tance in this part of Mesopotamia. 
The next great city to rise in “The 
Valley of the Two Rivers” was Baghdad. 


BAGHDAD AND MODERN IRAQ 


What do we see in modern Baghdad? 
Our train carries us sixty miles from 
Hilla to Baghdad, the capital of Iraq. 

We walk through the narrow streets of 
Baghdad and find the city dirty and un- 
inviting. The Mohammedan mosques are 
all that are left of the former magnificence 
of this city. Once it was a famous center 
of learning; now it has only a few schools. 
Huson tells us that Baghdad is still im- 
portant as a commercial center. 

We walk through the street where the 
metal workers have their shops. We see 
them pounding sheets of shining copper 
and brass into utensils and ornamented 


ware. In other streets we find stores. 
Most of them are just little stalls with 
the side toward the street open. In- 
side, the shopkeeper sits crosslegged, 
waiting for customers to come and bar- 
gain with him. Stores of one kind are 
grouped together. Huson says that this 
is the custom in many Oriental cities. 

The homes of the poorer people look 
very gloomy to us. They seldom have 
windows toward the street. Miryam says 
that they are better on the inside than 
they appear on the outside. 

In what kind of homes do the people 
of Baghdad live? Huson invites us to go 
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with him to his home, and we are glad to 
have this opportunity. The house is a 
two-story building with latticed windows 
toward the street. In the Mohammedan 
homes, women live secluded lives. They 
are not permitted to go outside as much 
as women of America. For this reason, 
they are especially glad to have the 
chance to look through the lattices and 
watch the people in the street. Since 
Huson and his family are Christians, his 
wife and daughters have more freedom. 

The floors of Huson’s house are made 
of concrete. Huson says that if he were 
wealthier he would have floors of stone or 
tile. The rooms contain very little furni- 
ture. There are a few chairs, and some 
beautiful Oriental rugs on the floor. 

The house is built around a court in 
which we see a charming garden with a 
fountain. It is a delightful place to rest, 
for there are orange, pear, and pome- 
granate trees growing there. Huson tells 
us that his people have had homes like 
this for centuries. We ask him to tell us 
something about the history of Baghdad 
and he is happy to do so. 

The City of the Arabian Nights. 
The town of Baghdad had grown up on 
the banks of the Tigris at a place where 
two great caravan routes met. In 762 A.D. 
a powerful Mohammedan ruler, or caliph, 
decided to make it his capital. The Mo- 
hammedans dug canals from both the 
“two rivers” to irrigate the fertile land 
about the city and made it produce enor- 
mous crops. 

For nearly 500 years the caliphs ruled 
in Baghdad. The city grew until at one 
time nearly 2,000,000 people lived here, 
and it was the largest city in the world. 
Its wealth and learning caused it to be 


A native of Baghdad is working at his loom in 
front of his shop. In oriental countries an occu- 


pation is usually handed down from father to 

son. Do you see the grandfather looking on? 

How happy he must be to see his son teach his old 

trade to the children (his grandchildren) while 

they are still young! Do you think the coarse mat 
on the floor was woven on this loom? 


known as the “Glorious City.” Its scien- 
tists learned much about chemistry and 
medicine. Its writers left some wonder- 
ful stories, including the Arabian Nights 
tales. The story of Aladdin and his won- 
derful Lamp is one of these tales. Sinbad 
the Sailor is another. 

Arab mathematicians gave us our sys- 
tem of numbers. They learned it from 
the Hindus of northern India. The Hin- 
dus made their figures like this: 


!=2=2itoS5 6 bS g 
But the Arabs made them like this: 
aeae ¢ g B 


And we write them this way: 


2an AS G 7 8.7 


Do you see that the Hindus used five 
strokes in making the figure five? When 
they made the figure nine they used nine 
strokes. Can you now see why we make 
our figures as we do? 
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Oriental Institute, University of Chicago 


This is one of a pair of great winged bulls which once guarded the palace of Sargon TI. Carved in 

solid rock, the figure stands sixteen feet high and weighs forty tons. The bull has been a symbol of 

strength in oriental countries for centuries. The wings indicate ability to move about rapidly. This 

statute is therefore a fitting symbol of a strong empire like that over which Sargon II ruled, It 
now belongs to the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, 


Is Baghdad like a modern city? In 
many ways Baghdad is becoming modern. 
We can see how modern means of travel 
are taking the place of the old ways. The 
city is the junction of four airways. The 
first was opened in 1927. Travelers can 
go by air from Baghdad to Cairo, Paris, 
or Bombay. There are modern motor 
buses running from Baghdad to Beirut 
(ba-rdot’) and Damascus (då-măs’kŭs). 
Hundreds of miles of railroads have been 
built to connect Baghdad with other 
cities of the Near East. 

What are schools in Iraq like? Mir- 
yam tells us that the Mohammedan 
schools are very noisy, for the boys say 
their lessons aloud. These schools are 
held near the mosques. There the boys 
study only a little arithmetic, writing, and 
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the Koran. The writing, however, is done 
in Arabic, a language which is written 
from right to left, not from left to right 
as we write in English, Boys must mem- 
orize long passages from the Koran, just 
as the Egyptian boys did in their Moham- 
medan schools. Unless they attend for- 
eign mission schools, Mohammedan gitls 
do not get to go to school. 

An ancient Babylonian school has been 
dug up at one place in Iraq, and so we 
know something of what the ancient 
schools were like. Clay tablets were used 
as slates. The boys wrote in the clay: 
When the lesson was finished, they simply 
scraped off the top layer and were ready 
to begin again. Some of these clay tablets 
and the metal scrapers were found when 
the old school room was discovered. 


WHAT HAVE WE INHERITED FROM THE NEAR EAST? 


What product of Iraq is used by the 
industrial nations of the world? We 
recall that one of the important products 
of the Near East is oil. In Arabia most 
of the fields are being developed by Amer- 
ican companies. But in Iraq the British, 
French, Dutch, and American companies 
divide the business. They search for the 
oil, drill the wells, and build the pipe lines 
needed to carry the oil to the seacoast. 
The oil companies pay so much for each 
barrel of oil that is pumped from the 
ground. These payments are called roy- 
alties. 

Most of the oil from Arabia is shipped 
away in tankers. The oil fields in Iraq 
are not close to the sea so the oil is put 
into pipe lines and pumped all the way to 
the Mediterranean coast, where some of 
it is refined into gasoline and other petro- 
leum products. The remainder is loaded 
into tankers for shipment all over the 
world. Look on page 92 and notice where 
the pipe lines go. The two cheapest meth- 
ods of transporting oil are by pipe line 
and tanker. In the Near East both meth- 
ods are used. 


PRINCIPAL AIRWAYS OF 
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PORT SUDAN 
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Iraq’s oil fields are among the richest in the 
world. Iraq also exports 80 per cent of the world’s 
dates. The next time mother buys dates at the 
store, see if the package shows that they were 
grown in Iraq. Most of the dates we eat come 
from there. There are about 7,000,000 sheep in 
Iraq, which is almost two to every person. Some 
of the wool is exported to our country. 


Things to Talk About 


1. Why is the valley of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rivers called a “Cradle of Civiliza- 
tion”? 

2. In what ways is the “Valley of the Two 
Rivers” like the “Valley of the Nile”? In 
what ways is it different? 

3. From what you have learned about the ancient 
civilizations of the “Valley of the Nile” and 
the “Valley of the Two Rivers,” which of 
these was more nearly like our own? 

4. Tell something about the ancient cities of 
Ur, Babylon, and Nineveh. How did the 
early Babylonians write? What were their 
books like? 

5. How is a school of Iraq different from your 
own? Which is better? Why? 

6. What are the chief products of Iraq? What 
product of Iraq is needed by industrial na- 
tions? Why does not Iraq use much of it? 


The Near East is a crossroads of air traffic þe- 

tween Europe, Africa, and Asia. As with Near 

East oil wells, the principal airways are operated. 

by foreign companies. British planes regularly 

fiy most of these routes. American, French, 

Dutch, and Swedish panes also serve the Near 
ast. 


Ewing Galloway 


This walled village is at a desert oasis in southern Iran. The walls and watchtowers are constructed 

of sun-baked mud and clay, There are many such villages throughout the Near East built in this ‘way 

for protection against robbers, Caravans crossing the desert stop here overnight. Much different from 

this older type of village is Tehran. It has many modern buildings; there are wide, paved streets along 
which pass automobiles as well as donkey and camel trains. 


IR AN— The Land of the Persians 


Tran (€-riin’) was known for many 
centuries as Persia. We still speak of 
Persian rugs and Persian cats. 

What is the country of Iran like? 
Look at the relief map on page 93. 
We see that the central part of Iran 
is a plateau, which is surrounded by 
mountains. The plateau is hot and dry, 
and almost nothing grows there. The 
mountains are cooler, and the mountain- 
tops are usually snow-covered. The few 
rivers are mostly mountain streams that 
water fertile valleys. On these green 
spots most of the farming is done. 

How do people live in Iran? It is 
our good fortune to.meet an American 
engineer—Mr, Dixon—-in Baghdad. He 
has just arrived by plane from Tehran, 
the capital of Iran. We take advantage 
of his kind offer to tell us about Iran. 

“You would like to meet some of the 
people of Iran,” Mr, Dixon comments. 
“They are friendly, |courteous folk; 
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about one-fourth of them are nomads 
who move to the mountains in summer 
and the valleys in winter, in search of 
grass for their flocks of sheep and goats, 
Some Iranians make a living by fishing 
in the Caspian Sea or the Persian Gulf. 
Others are merchants, brickmakers, 
match factory workers, and rugmakers.” 

How are Persian rugs made? We ask 
Mr. Dixon to tell us how oriental rugs 
are made in Iran. He replies that he 
recently visited a home where a daughter 
was just completing her wedding rug. 

The yarn for the rug is of wool clipped 
from the family’s flocks of sheep, he 
tells us. This yarn is dyed in different 
colors, with dye made from roots, leaves, 
and berries, 

The rugmaker selects yarn of first 
one color, then another. She knots it t0 
heavy threads running the length of the 
loom. A skillful rugmaker can tie twenty 
knots a minute. Next she weaves 4 
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Rugs such as the one these boys are weaving often 
require years of labor. Do you think they are 
nearly finished? Would you like to trade places 
with one of them and help make an oriental rug? 


Ewing Galloway 


thread above the row of knots and presses 
the work down with a comb. 

You can see that this way of making 
rugs is long, tiresome work. It may take 
two weavers as long as several years to 
complete a rug of average size. Because 
they are handmade, all oriental rugs are 
very expensive. 

How is petroleum important to Iran? 
Iran produces more petroleum—or oil— 
than any other nation in the Near East. 
Iran ranks fourth in world production. 

Foreign oil companies have been 
granted the right to develop this re- 
source. In return for this the government 
is paid huge royalties. 

The crude oil is drawn from the earth 


We thank Mr. Dixon and prepare 
to travel to Mosul, situated in the heart 
of Iraq’s oil fields. From there we shall 
start our journey across the desert to 
the Mediterranean coast. 


through deep wells. It is then pumped Things to Talk About 
into pipe lines that carry it to ports on xr. How does the land surface of Iran differ 
the Persian Gulf. There it is refined and from other countries in the Near East? 


stored until it can be shipped away in 2. Tell how oriental rugs are made in Tran. 
tankers. Some of the oil used by the 3- What is Tran’s most valuable product? By 
United States Navy is produced in Iran. whom is most of this product used? 
What are Iran’s important cities? 
The most important city is Tehran 
(t&-h’rin’), the capital. It is the largest 
city, with more than half a million in- H 3 
habitants. Tehran is a beautiful city. PETROLEUM 
Many of its government buildings, banks, ‘ i -z 
and business houses are modern, yet iTe a EES SSS 
many of its people live in poverty in i a. Ug 
slumlike districts. Tabriz (ta-bréz’) is wl 1 
Iran’s second largest city, with less than 
half the population of Tehran. 


GRAINS 


There is more variety in the products of IRAN 

than in those of other countries in the Near East. 

Wheat is Iran’s leading farm crop. Petroleum is 
by far the leading export. 
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The desert supports a strange assortment of animal life. The camel is “the ship of the desert.” The 
sturdy little donkey, with his top-heavy load, presents a comical picture. While the eagle soars over- 
head, the hyena, the jackal, and the vulture try to dine on the kill left by others, 


LIFE ON THE DESERT 


Most of the deserts of the earth are 
in the Old World. A great belt of deserts 
extends across northern Africa and the 
Near East. Find them on the relief map. 
Notice that all these deserts are found 
near the Tropic of Cancer. Do you see 
any along the Tropic of Capricorn? 

Life on the desert is quite different 
from that in other regions of the earth. 
Desert climate changes from day to night. 
The burning sun scorches the ground dur- 
ing the daytime, and the hot, dry winds 
blow the surface sand into constantly 
shifting dunes. Once the sun has set, the 
barren ground loses its heat rapidly. In 
the night coldness the desert peoples 
need their warm garments woven from 
sheep’s wool or camel’s hair, 

The little vegetation found on deserts 
is tough, hardy grass—brown and with- 
ered, except right after a rain, Plants 
must be able to store water. They must 
have long roots to reach water deep under 
the surface. Often desert plants have 
thorns as a protection against animals. 

The nomad could not exist on the des- 
ert without his animals, 


The camel is of great value. No other 
animal is better suited to live on the 
desert. His hoofs are cushioned with 
thick pads, which keep him from sinking 
into the loose sand. His knees and chest 
are protected by leathery skin, making it 
possible for him to kneel without injury 
while being loaded. The camel’s eyes are 
protected from sun and swirling sand by 
long, heavy eyelashes. His nostrils can 
be narrowed to a thin line, keeping out 
the fine wind-driven sand particles. 

But best of all, the camel is able to 
travel for many days at a time without 
water. His stomach has special parts 
where an extra supply can be stored up. 
While he rests at an oasis, the camel eats 
and drinks a great deal. He can drink 
as much as twenty gallons of water at 4 
time. The camel’s hump is also very use 
ful: the fat in it serves as food on long 
journeys. At the start of a trip the 
hump is large, but on the march it be- 
comes smaller as the fat is used up. 

A camel will eat almost anything— 
even felt blankets! He has long, yellow 
teeth, and lips that are like leather. He 
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Arabian horses are 
relative of his desert neighbors, 
tiny desert rats, and numerous kinds of insects. 


can reach into the small places between 
rocks and pull up the tough grass. He 
does not even object to eating thorny 
desert plants—thorns and all! 

The camel is useful to nomads for 
other things. The hair is used to make 
clothing, rope, and tents. The camel’s 
milk makes a healthful food. The meat 
is tasty, and the hide makes fine leather. 

Although the camel has served man 
for 5,000 years, he has never become 
friendly. He will obey orders, but not 
without grumbling and complaining. His 
master never knows when his camel may 
kick or bite! 

The desert nomad also depends on 
other domesticated animals. Most fam- 
ilies have large flocks of sheep and goats. 
In fact, sheep are the most numerous of 
all the animals of the Near East. They 
provide the nomads with meat and wool. 
Next in number are goats. Both can ex- 
ist on very little grass and water. But 
the goat will find nourishment from 
plants which a sheep will not touch! 

The donkey is also used as a beast of 
burden, especially for short trips. If a 
family cannot afford a camel, it is sure 
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noted for their swiftness. The antelope, graceful as well as swift, is a distant 
the sheep and goats. The smaller wildlife includes snakes, lizards, 


to have at least one donkey. The more 
prosperous desert families may own the 
speedy Arabian horses. 

The desert is the home of many wild 
animals. Some are fleet-footed, like the 
antelope. For them, it is easy to cover 
great distances quickly in a search for 
water, or to escape from their enemies. 
Some desert animals are slow-moving, 
like snakes and lizards. 

In daytime, most of the wild animals 
sleep or hide from the terrific heat, and 
search for food during the cool nights. 
The eagle swoops down and catches a 
swift antelope in its talons. The snake 
stalks, then snatches and eats whole a 
desert rat. Robber beetles seize food 
from other beetles. The insects of the 
desert—spiders and various bugs—are 
sweet meat for the reptiles—unless they 
are quick enough to escape. 

Wolves, foxes, and even lions roam in 
certain deserts of the Near East. Always 
there are the vultures, the jackals, and 
the hyenas—the scavengers of the desert 
world. 

The struggle for existence on the des- 
ert is hard. 
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SYRIA and LEBANON 
Tn the Land That Gaye Us an Alphabet 


Four countries lie between Iraq and 
the Mediterranean Sea. They are Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine, and Trans-Jordan. 
Their combined area is about 121,000 
Square miles, less than that of our state 
of New Mexico. 

Yet in this region there existed civ- 
ilizations which have left many gifts to 
the world. One of them, Palestine, is 
a “Holy Land” for three great world re- 
ligions—Mohammedanism, Judaism, and 
Christianity. 

Fifteen centuries before the birth of 
Jesus Christ, a hardy seafaring people 


lived along the eastern Mediterranean 
coast in this region. They left to the 
world an alphabet which is the basis of 
the one still in use at the present time. 

The capital of Syria, Damascus, is the 
oldest city in the world. It was a thriv- 
ing trade center in the days of Abraham, 
and is mentioned in Genesis, the first 
book in the Bible. 

These are a few of the things we shall 
learn about these eastern Mediterranean 
lands as we visit them. Study a relief 
map of the republics of Syria and Leb- 
anon. What does it tell us about them? — 
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What can we learn about Syria from 
a map of Asia? Let us locate Syria 
on the map. In what direction is Syria 
from Iraq? What country lies to the 
north of Syria? What sea lies to the 
west of this country? 

Syria is located between the “Valley of 
the Two Rivers” and the Mediterranean 
Sea. It lies on the direct road between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. This explains 
why many nations struggled here for pos- 
session of this land. This is why Syria’s 
history is the story of one conquest after 
another. 

Find the city of Aleppo (a-lép’p6) in 
the northwest part of the country. This 
is the place to which we shall go first. 
Do you see Damascus about 180 miles 
to the south of Aleppo? What seaport 
does Syria have? In what two parts of 
Syria are most of the towns found? How 
do you account for this? 

What is seen on a journey from Mosul 
to Aleppo? We are ready to start on our 
trip. How shall we go? We could travel 
in a caravan, but this would take us sev- 
eral weeks. We could take a railway 
to Nusaybin (ndo-si-bén’), about 120 
miles from Mosul. There we could take 
a train to Aleppo. A third way is to go by 
automobile the entire distance. The jour- 
ney can be made by automobile in a day. 

The trip by caravan would be interest- 
ing, but we cannot take so many days for 
the journey. The automobile makes reg- 
ular trips, for many people are now find- 
ing it a good way to travel in barren 
country. A comfortable American car is 
offered us, and we are soon on our way. 

Along the Tigris River the gardens are 
green and beautiful. They are irrigated 
by means of canals from the river. But 
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Present day life in the very old city of Aleppo is 
interesting to us. In times past this city suffered 
from plagues and contagious diseases. Today it 
is a fairly healthy and prosperous city of 140,000 
people. It is still commercially important with 
a thriving trade in tobacco, wool, and costly silk 
brocaded with silver and gold thread. How does 
this city square compare with those you know? 
How could a person driving an automobile find 
his way through this city? 


as we reach the higher ground away from 
the river, we see that the plain is dry and 
barren. The withered, thorny camel grass 
grows here, but there is little else. What 
a blessing irrigation is to this country! 
Occasionally we pass an Arab village. 
The people and homes do not seem very 
different from those in Mesopotamia. 
Syria, like Iraq, is a Mohammedan coun- 
try. Less than a third of the people are 
Christians. j 
There is little rainfall in eastern Syria. 
The Lebanon Mountains keep the mois- 
ture-laden westerly winds from reaching 
the interior of the country. For that rea- 
son, much of Syria is a desert. If there 
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Farming methods in modern Syria are little changed from what they were one thousand years ago, 
Oxen and camels still furnish most of the power. Large sections of Syria are too dry or too hilly for 
agriculture. Except in the river valleys and along the sea coast, irrigation is necessary. 


were a way to irrigate the land, however, 
abundant crops could be produced. 
What is of interest in Aleppo? The 
journey across the barren plain is tire- 
some, and we are glad when we reach 
Aleppo. This city is the commercial cen- 
ter of northern Syria. It has a population 
of 177,000. Once it was a great caravan 
center. Even now, it can be reached 
by caravan from Baghdad, Mosul, and 
other places. But, since the Suez Canal 
was built, the caravan trade has fallen off. 
Ships provide a better way than the cara- 
vans to transport goods from the East. 
Silk, cotton, and woolen cloth are man- 
ufactured in Aleppo. Some of the silk 
cloth is heavily brocaded with gold or sil- 
ver. Leather goods, embroidery, carpets, 
goldware, and silverware beautiful in 
design are also made in the city. 
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At the railroad station we take a train 
for Damascus. It is very different from 
our American trains. We may travel first 
class, second class, or third class. The 
fare for third class is cheapest, but there 
is little comfort. The seats are simply 
long boards. Travelers often bring bed- 
ding and lie down for comfort if the train 
is not crowded. We learn that third- 
class compartments on trains in the Neat 
East are likely to be filled, because the 
people here love to travel. However, as 
our journey will not be long, and since 
we travel during the daytime, we decide 
to travel by third class. In this way We 
shall learn more of the people of Syria 
by mingling with them. i 

What crops do the farmers of Syra 
raise? As our train moves along, we 5$¢° 
the farm life of the country. There are 


places where we see irrigation ditches. 
Crops are plentiful wherever there is 
water. There are many barren, dry 
stretches of country where few people can 
live. But along the coast, west of the 
mountains, there is sufficient rain, we 
are told, to grow crops without irrigation. 

Wheat, barley, melons, millet, and 
fruits are the leading products. Vege- 
tables are also grown. The people make 
wine, and some of them raise silkworms. 
A family on the train tells us that along 
the coast olives, grapes, oranges, and mul- 
berry trees grow in great abundance. Do 
you know why the mulberry trees are 
grown? 

We see poultry, sheep, and goats, 
but few cattle. Just as in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, very primitive methods 
of farming are used. Why do you sup- 
pose so little modern farm machinery has 
found its way into Syria? 

The world’s oldest city. It is evening 
when we arrive in Damascus. This is the 
capital and largest city of Syria, but it 
has only 15,000 more people than Aleppo. 
It is the oldest city in the world in which 
people are still living. Once it was much 
more glorious and prosperous than now. 
We walk down the “Street called 
Straight,” through which St. Paul walked 
nearly 2,000 years ago. Its name is still 
the same—‘Straight.” 

Gold and silver ornaments, brass and 
copper work, cloth, and inlaid furniture 
are manufactured here. About two mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods consisting of 
wool, hemp, grain, animal products, 
grapes, and dried fruit are exported 
from the city each year. Fine cloth of 
silk, wool, linen, and cotton is manufac- 
tured in Damascus and exported to many 
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The “Street called Straight” in Damascus is wider 
than the streets of most oriental cities. Does it 
seem to be as wide as the streets in your town? 


The arched roof is sometimes covered with sheet 
iron, skins, or cloth to keep out the hot sun. 


parts of the world. Have you ever seen 
a damask tablecloth? The word damask 
comes from the name of this city where, 
even in early times, beautiful patterns 
were woven in cloth. Also very fine 
swords were made of Damascus steel. 

We walk around the outside of the city 
to see the partly ruined wall. There are 
seven gates to the city. All around the 
city, outside the walls, are delightful 
groves and orchards. Fig trees, pome- 
granates, and other fruits grow luxur- 
iantly. These are all watered by the 
streams around Damascus. Two of these 
streams make an oasis sixty miles in 
length in the midst of a desert. No won- 
der the Arabs called Damascus, located 
in this oasis, the “Eye of the Desert,” 
or the “Pearl of the East.” 
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Syrian weavers are very skillful. Much of the 
world’s finest silk and satin comes from Syrian 
workshops like the one shown here. The men 
operate the looms with their hands and feet. It 

looks like very slow work. 
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Our visit to Lebanon. We secure a 
guide in Damascus to show us the ancient 
cities of the Phoenicians (f€-nish’anz). 
On the third day we arrive at Sour (soor), 
a little town which has a population of 
about 6,000, It is on the site of Tyre, 
which was the center of Phoenician civili- 
zation many centuries ago. 

Selim, our guide, tells us that here, on 
an island close to the shore, stood the 
city of Tyre, the pride of the ancient 
Phoenicians. Within its high walls lived 
some of the richest people of the ancient 
world. These old Phoenicians were trad- 
ers. They made their little strip of sea- 
Coast country into one of the most pros- 
perous and powerful of ancient nations. 

Who were the Phoenicians? Selim 
says that we can find out something about 
Tyre and the Phoenicians in the book of 

Ezekiel in a Bible. There we shall find 
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mentioned more than thirty things that 
the old-time traders of Phoenicia sold, 
There is also a fine description of the city 
(Ezekiel 27:1-25). 


We do not know when the Civilization | 


of Phoenicia began. But by the year 
1500 B.C. Phoenicia was a strong nation 
with several large cities. It is supposed 
that the country was settled by people 


a 


from somewhere in the Arabian Desert, 


Being inland people, they had not been 
interested in the sea. 


But when they 7 


made this seashore land their home, they ` 


turned to the sea to make a living, 
There were unfriendly, warlike tribes 
living beyond the Lebanon Mountains, 
so the Phoenicians could not trade with 
them or settle in the land east of the 
mountains. But on the Lebanon Moun 
tains were splendid cedar trees from 


which they could get fine timbers for ship- 


building. Probably they learned from the 
Egyptians how to build ships. Soon they 
were better builders than their teachers, 


and the Phoenicians became the greatest | 


sailors and colonizers of the ancient world. 

The ships of the Phoenician traders 
went farther than the vessels of any other 
country. They sailed into every corner 
of the Mediterranean, and even out into 
the great ocean beyond. They were the 
boldest and bravest sailors of their time. 

Their ships brought papyrus from 
Egypt, and gold and pearls from Arabia. 
From Africa they brought ivory, skins, 
and black slaves. In the island of Cyprus 
their traders found copper, and in Spain 
they obtained silver. They may have 
gone even as far as the island of Britain 
to bring back tin, a product in great 
demand throughout the Old World fot 
use in making bronze. One company 


The Phoenicians 
were among the first 
people who used the 
water as highways 
for carrying on their 
trade with other na- 
tions. The Phoeni- 
cians used both oars 
and sails on their 
ships. When the 
winds were against 
them, they used only 
the oars, 


William Thompson 


of Phoenicians is known to have sailed 
all the way around Africa 2,000 years 
before a European could get up courage 
to attempt the feat. 

Locate on a world map all the places to 
which the Phoenician ships sailed. Then 
keep in mind that, wherever these ships 
traded, there the Phoenicians had a little 
colony of business men to carry on trade 
with the natives. 

Trade, of course, means exchanging 
goods of one kind for goods of another 
sort. What did the Phoenicians carry to 
trade with these people in Britain and 
Cyprus and Spain and all the other coun- 
tries? Tyre manufactured a wonderful 
purple dye from certain kinds of shell- 
fish found near its shore. The people of 
Greece and Rome wanted this dye, and 
so it brought very high prices. Sidon, 
another of the Phoenician cities, made 
glass and silverware which found a ready 
sale everywhere. 

The Phoenicians also made pottery and 
bronze tools. Many families lived by 
manufacturing things for the traders to 
take to other countries. But the chief 
trade was in products bought cheaply in 
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one country and exchanged at a high price 
in another country. For example, the 
Phoenicians would load a ship with 
papyrus in Egypt, where it was cheap, 
and carry it to Greece, where there was 
no papyrus. The Greeks were willing to 
pay well for papyrus on which to write. 
The Phoenicians could get pottery very 
cheaply in Greece, and sell it in Spain 
at a high price. 

Do you see what important results 
would come from such trade? The trad- 
ers naturally carried the arts and learn- 
ing of the people of one Mediterranean 
country to those of another. They car- 
ried Egyptian civilization to Greece and 
Greek civilization to Spain and elsewhere. 
This is why the Phoenicians are some- 
times called missionaries of culture. 

Where did we get our A B C’s? “Do 
you know that every time you write any- 
thing, you owe your thanks to the Phoeni- 
cians?” asked Selim. He said that the 
Phoenicians did not invent the alphabet, 
but probably learned it from some people 
who lived in the Sinai Peninsula. The 
Phoenicians, however, were quick to see 
that the alphabet was a good thing. It 
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Genealogy of Our letters from the Phoenician Alphabet 1300 B. 


ray 


Q 


made writing easier to learn, and quicker 
to do. It was convenient for marking 
packages of goods and for keeping rec- 
ords of their trades. ; 

When the Phoenicians made the alpha- 
bet, they decided that Aleph (a'léf) 
should be the first letter because that was 
their word for ox, which they believed 
to be the first animal trained to help man. 
Instead of drawing the entire ox, they 
drew only the head, thus: 4. At the 
top of the letter are the horns. The cross- 
bar shows the ears, and the nose is at the 
bottom. Later, while writing the letter 
rapidly, it was gradually tipped over and 
it was finally left to stand on its horns. 
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The ears were gradually made shortet 
until today we make it thus: A. 
The second letter was Beth (bath) 
which is the Phoenician word for house: 
The letter Beth was made thus: 9 
Finally the letter was closed up and be 
came our B. 5 
The third letter was Gimel (gim’é); 
which is the Phoenician name for camel 
The letter was made thus: 4, like th 
head and neck of a camel. Later ths 
letter was turned to look like the heal 
and neck of a camel facing the othe 
way, thus: fM. This letter later becaité 
our C. There are similar stories for € 
of the remaining letters of the alphabet 


Much like the Phoenicians who 
lived before him, this Damascus 
merchant displays his wares to 
attract the customers. He sells 
cloth of the finest grade, contain- 
ing lovely patterns both white and 
in color, His bazaar store has only 
one opening—facing the street. At 
the close of the day’s business, he 
seals his shop by closing two large 
folding doors. 


The Greeks learned the alphabet from 
the Phoenicians; then changed it some 
to suit themselves. Next, the Romans 
changed the Greek alphabet. The Ro- 
man alphabet has come down to us with 
few additions. Thus the alphabet we use 
has grown from the twenty letters which 
the Phoenicians used. 

Why was Tyre an important city? 
The profits from Phoenician trade made 
Tyre a rich city. Still more money was 
made by renting ships to nations at war. 

Because Tyre was built on a rocky 
island, it was well protected from ene- 
mies. Many armies had tried to capture 
Tyre, but each failed. One army laid 


We can readily see on this map the extent of 
goods from India were brought to Phoenicia 
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Phoenicia and Her Colonies 

ZZA Settlements Where Phoenicians Traded 
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siege to it unsuccessfully for twelve years. 
After Alexander the Great of Greece 
conquered Syria in 332 B.C., he demanded 
allegiance of Tyre. When he was refused, 
he thought of a plan to take the wealthy 
city. With rocks and earth he built a 
causeway to the island. Then he brought 
his catapults close to the city walls. He 
ordered it bombarded, his men scaled 
the high walls, and great Tyre fell— 
never to prosper again. Can you tell from 
the tiny inset map below why the ruins 
of Tyre are now on a peninsula? 
With Tyre fallen, Phoenicia was ruled 
by other nations. Three centuries later 
both Phoenicia and her trade died out. 


the trade carried on by seafaring Phoenicians. Even 
by caravan to be displayed in the markets of the west. 
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PALESTINE 
The “Holy Land” of Three Religions 


At Beyrouth we board a steamer bound What do our maps tell us about Pal. 
for Jaffa, a port in Palestine (pal’és- estine and Trans-Jordan? How small 
tine). On the steamer we have an oppor- these two countries appear’ on a map of 
tunity to examine our maps. Asia! How long is Palestine? How wide 
is it on a line running through Jerusalem? 
Palestine contains only a little more than 
10,000 square miles, and is smaller than 
our state of Maryland. Trans-Jordan is 
about 34,500 square miles—smaller than 
the state of Indiana. 
Our relief maps show us that Palestine 

is far from being flat. The surface of 
the land along the Mediterranean coast 
rises rapidly from sea level to a high 
mountainous region. East of these moun- 
tains the land surface slopes down still 
more abruptly into a deep trough, at the 
very bottom of which is the Dead Sea 
Down the middle of this trough flows 
4 the Jordan River, fed from springs in 
Bethlehem @ f | the mountains of Lebanon. The Jordan 
A a flows first into the fresh-water Sea of 

Hebron ">, Sa D CZ Galilee and then on to the Dead Sea. 
Fon The surface of the Dead Sea is the 

AE ae ee lowest spot on the face of the earth. It 
ae ; is 1300 feet, or a quarter of a mile, below 
the level of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Dead Sea is a most unusual body of 
water. It has no outlet besides evapora 
tion. As a result, the water contains 4 
great amount of chemicals and minerals. 
The Jordan pours 7,000,000 tons Of 
water every day into the Dead Sea. 
The Arab Kingdom of Trans-Jordanis 
a plateau; the eastern half is a desett, 


JERUSALEM® 
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In Palestine most of the events recorded in thé 
Bible took place. Jerusalem, capital of Palestine, 
is a holy city to Jews, Mohammedans, and Chris; 
PALESTINE || ‘2S. Trans-Jordan means “across the Jordal- 
Reilogai || It is largely desert land. 
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At Jaffa, large ocean-going freight- 
ers cannot come in close to shore 
because of the reef—or chain of 
rocks—which you see here. The 
rocks would puncture the ship’s 
hull. That is why the freighter’s 
goods must be ferried to shore in 
shallow-water barges. 


Ewing Galloway 


the western is grassland. Trans-Jordan 
achieved independence in 1946. Its cap- 
ital, Amman, has about 20,000 inhab- 
itants. 

Has Jaffa a good port? Early in the 
morning we have our first glimpse of 
Palestine from the deck of our steamer. 
In the distance we see a line of bluish 
hills, and in the foreground is a low, sandy 
beach. The little city of Jaffa is also 
plainly seen on top of a rocky hill which 
seems to rise out of the sea. Dangerous 
rocks lie hidden in the water near the 
shore. We are glad that it is a calm 
morning, for steamers cannot land pas- 
sengers in stormy weather. 

Here we see other steamers unloading 
their cargoes. They have brought lum- 
ber, cotton goods, wheat, motor cars, cat- 
tle, and sugar from other countries. When 


If it were not for the signs written 
in the Hebrew language, one might 
mistake this street in Tel Aviv for 
one in America. Most of the citi- 
zens of Tel Aviv are Jews. 


American Economic — 
Committee for Palestine 


they return they will carry from Pales- 
tine citrus fruits, potash, rice, olive oil, 
and sesame (sés’a-mé). Cooking oil is 
made from sesame seeds, much as we 
make cooking oil from cottonseed in 
America. 

Suppose we take a bus and visit Tel 
Aviv (tél’a-vév’), the youngest and larg- 
est city of Palestine. This modern city 
is about two miles north of Jaffa. It has 
a population of about 135,000, most of 
whom are Jews who came here as colo- 
nists from many parts of the world. The 
city is modern in every way. It has fac- 
tories, large department stores, beauti- 
ful parks and playgrounds, and the newest 
type of apartment buildings. As we look 
about, we marvel how Tel Aviv resembles 
the modern cities of America. In 1909, 
there was only sand here. Now in place of 
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There are not many kinds of products to be found 

in SYRIA, LEBANON, and PALESTINE. The 

most valuable are the citrus fruits: oranges, 

lemons, and grapefruit. Almost $20,000,000 worth 
are exported yearly. 


camels and donkeys, the streets are filled 
with auto busses and trucks. Even the 
clothes worn by the people are as mod- 
ern as we might see in New York. 

To the north of Tel Aviv is the Plain 
of Sharon. It is a riot of color, for flowers 
of every hue are blossoming here. They 
make this part of Palestine look like a 
great flower garden. Among the blos- 
soms that grow along the roadside are 
thousands of red lilies just coming into 
bloom. These are the “lilies of the field” 
spoken of in the Bible. Jesus said that 
“Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” 

What kind of country lies between 
Jaffa and Jerusalem? There is now a 
railway between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
We take a train and soon leave the citrus 
groves of Jaffa behind. 

As we ride through the country, we pass 

little villages. The houses are poor, most 
of them built of mud. But around every 
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little village we see small groves of fruit 
trees. Almost everywhere we see flocks 
of sheep. 

Our train now begins 


through the mountains, For the most 
part, the mountains are barren and rug- 
ged. There are many wild flowers, and 
here and there we see a few olive trees, 


most of which are small and scrubby. 
Where is Jerusalem located? Before 
we arrive at Jerusalem let us look at the 
map again. Find the cities of Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, and Hebron. All of these are 
mentioned in the Bible. Do you see that 


all of them are located in the high part 


of the country? Why do you suppose the 


people who built these cities so long ago 


built them in the high part of the coun- 
try instead of in the fertile valley of the 
Jordan? 


We have come almost forty miles from 
Jaffa and are nearing Jerusalem. We can 
see it, built on the top of two hills. Itis 
the capital of Palestine and one of the 
country’s largest cities, with a population 
of about 129,000. 

Jerusalem, the holy city for three re- 
ligions, is roughly separated into four 
quarters. There is a Jewish quarter, an 
Armenian (ir-mé’ni.in) quarter, a Mos- 
lem—or Mohammedan—quarter, and 4 
Christian quarter. For many years there 
were more Mohammedans in Jerusalem 
than any other group. In recent years, 
however, the Jewish population has in- 
creased. They now outnumber Moham- 
medans and Christians combined. 

For four centuries the Turks had con- 
trolled Palestine, and during all this time 
the faithful Jews mourned the loss of 
their country. They prayed for the day 
when Israel could repossess the land. 


the journey 
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Jerusalem is a city sacred to three religions: the Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan. 
Here in the southeast corner of the city stands the famous Dome of the Rock, built in the year 691. 


This was the earliest mosque to have a dome. 
the New Testament says, 
Gethsemane (géth-sem’a-né) where 


Who were the ancestors of the Jewish 
people? In about 2000 B.C., during the 
time of Hammurabi (ham‘00-ra’be), the 
great lawgiver, a tribe of shepherd people 
lived in southern Babylonia. These peo- 


ple lived in tents, keeping flocks and 


herds. From time to time, as the pasture 
gave out, they had to move. 

Among these tribesmen was Abram. 
Do you remember visiting Ur while we 
were in Iraq? Abram, who was later 
called Abraham, lived near Ur. He be- 
lieved that there was one great God who 
cared for him. As he thought about the 
religion of the people around him, he felt 


The hill beyond is 
Jesus ascended into heaven, 


the Mount of Olives, from which, 
At the foot of the slope is the Garden of 
He spent His last night in prayer. 


that his God was calling on him to leave 
Ur and establish a new home. Taking 
his family, and his flocks and herds, he 
moved northwest to Haran (ha’ran) in 
southern Turkey, just across the Syrian 
border. Later they moved southward 
into Canaan (ka’nin). The inhabitants 
of the country, the Canaanites, were also 
shepherds, But Abraham, while he lived 
among them, discovered that they were 
not very peaceable. 

After Abraham died, his descendants 
continued to live in Canaan. The Jewish 
people, wherever they may live today, 
are descendants of Abraham. 
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How Abraham’s descendants came to 
live in Egypt. In the family of Jacob, 
Abraham’s grandson, his boys became 
jealous of their younger brother Joseph. 
They sold him to some slave traders who 
were passing by on the way to Egypt. The 
traders, in turn, sold Joseph in Egypt, and 
he became the property of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh. Joseph was keen and quick and 
Soon became a trusted man and one of 
the Pharaoh’s chief officers. 

Years later there was a crop failure 
in the land of Canaan. These herdsmen 
who had sold their brother had no food 
for themselves or their cattle. Learning 
that there was plenty of grain in Egypt, 
they decided to move from Canaan into 
Egypt. There they met Joseph, their 
long-lost brother. Joseph helped them 
and gave them homes in Egypt. This 
was about 1700 B.c. We read the story 
in the book of Genesis, chapters 42 to 46. 

For several hundred years the Hebrews, 
as they were called, lived among the 

Egyptians in peace. Other Pharaohs came 
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During its long history, the city of Jerusalem has 
been destroyed and rebuilt many diferent times, 
Its last destruction took place in 70 A.D. under 
the Roman Emperor Titus. All that was left 
standing of the ancient Temple of Solomon Was 
the wall of stones shown in this picture. The 
Temple was never rebuilt, but the ruined wall 
stands yet today. Through all the later centuries 
it has been dear to the Jews as a place of mourn 
ing. Here they gather to bewail their many 
sorrows and misfortunes, 


The “Wailing Wall,” as it is called, has been the 

scene of much bloodshed and violence in recent 

years. The Moslems have sought to prevent the 

Jews from worshipping at this holy spot, but the 

British government has opposed their efforts, At 

the present the Jews are allowed to worship freely 
at their famous “Wailing Wall.” 


to the throne. You have already read 
something about them. One of them was 
Ramses II, and this Pharaoh built fine 
buildings. By this time the Hebrews had 
grown in number, and there were many 
thousands of them. Ramses set them at 
work in the quarries and at making bricks 
for the buildings. They had become 
slaves to the Egyptians. 

Moses the leader and lawgiver. Moses 
was born in the home of one of the 
Hebrews in Egypt (Exodus, chapter 2). 
However, he was brought up in the palace 
of the Pharaoh. Finally, Moses became 
a leader of the Hebrews and successfully 
led them out of Egypt. They crossed the 
Red Sea into the wilderness of the Sinal 
Peninsula, and for many years wandered 
about from oasis to oasis in the desert 
of northern Arabia. At last they came to 
the land of Canaan, where their ancestot 
Abraham had once lived. 

It must have been a welcome sight to 
these wandering people when they finally 
saw the green valley of the Jordan. Heré 
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WHAT HAVE WE INHERITED FROM THE NEAR EAST? 


This Jewish family of three escaped from perse- 
cution in Europe during World War II. Thou- 
sands like them seek new homes in Palestine. 


were fertile lowlands along the many lit- 
tle streams where crops could be raised. 
On the hillsides they could grow olives 
and other fruits. On the upper stretches 
of the hills and on many of the mountains 
there was good pasturage for their flocks 
and herds. It seemed indeed to be the 
“land flowing with milk and honey” to 
which Moses had promised to lead them. 

Canaan was already settled. The He- 
brews, believing God wanted them to 
have the land, drove out the Canaanites 
and took possession. They built cities 
on hilltops for better protection against 
their enemies. This was necessary, be- 
cause on the western side of the moun- 
tains, living along the seacoast, were the 
people called Philistines, who made con- 
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stant warfare against the Hebrews. (For 
story of David’s victory over the Philis- 
tine, Goliath, see I Sam. 17:31-57). 

Now that the Hebrews had a land, they 
formed a government. Moses had given 
them a series of laws. In some of the 
books of the Bible we can read these laws. 
There were not only the Ten Command- 
ments, but also hundreds of other laws 
that regulated the daily lives of the peo- 
ple. Some of them had to do with food, 
with keeping clean, with right treatment 
of one’s neighbors. There were religious 
laws also. Thus the health and prosper- 
ity of the people were safeguarded. 

At first the Hebrews had no king. They 
were ruled by a man called a judge. 
Later the people decided they wanted a 
king, so a judge named Samuel appointed 
Saul as the first king of the Hebrews. 

Probably you have read the story of 
David in the Bible (II Sam., chapters 


This is Michelangelo’s statue of Moses, who de- 

livered the Hebrews from the Egyptian bondage. 

His right hand rests upon two tablets of stone on 
which are written the Ten Commandments, 


American Economic Committee for Palestine 


Jews have recently built Hebrew University on 

the Mount of Olives, east of the Garden of Geth- 

semane. It is open to students of all creeds, but 

is attended mainly by'Jews. The language used 
in classrooms is Hebrew. 


5-12). David was king after Saul. Then 
David’s son, Solomon, became king. By 
this time the people were prosperous. 
Their flocks were doing well, and there 
was good trade with people nearby. Solo- 
mon levied heavy taxes against the peo- 
ple and built a magnificent temple in 
Jerusalem. 

But the people became discontented, 

and after Solomon’s death the nation di- 
vided into two parts. Ten of the twelve 
* tribes of the Hebrews lived in the north- 
ern part of Palestine. These people joined 
together and formed the kingdom of Is- 
rael. The two other tribes living in the 
southern part of the country formed the 
kingdom of Judah. 

Where were the people of Israel and 
Judah taken in captivity? The Hebrews 
did not long enjoy their country. Do you 
remember reading about Sargon, one of 
the kings of Assyria? Sargon invaded 
the kingdom of Israel and carried off the 
people of Israel into slavery. To this day 
we do not know what became of them, so 
they are called the “lost tribes of Israel.” 

Later the kingdom of Judah was in- 
vaded by Nebuchadrezzar, king of Baby- 
lonia. : The Babylonians besieged Jeru- 
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salem for a year. Although there wasa 
high wall around the city and the people 
had food and water, the city was Captured 
and destroyed. The people of Judah wer 
taken away to Babylon as Captives, Th 
Jews were in captivity for more than fifty 
years; but at last the Persians, who hal) 
defeated Babylonia, allowed them to 0 
back to Palestine. 

Again the country was invaded. Aler l 
ander the Great came down from Gree 
and conquered it. Then it was taken by 
the Romans. Shortly after the time af 
Christ, the Romans destroyed Jerusalem | 
and carried off most of the Jews as slaves, 
Thousands of them died at work building 
the Colosseum of Rome. 

Until after World War I there wer 
few Jews in Palestine. They were scat i 
tered in groups among the countries ol 
the world; but they never forgot the land 
of their forefathers. Some of them hopel 
to return to Palestine to live. But fora 
long time this was impossible. 

With the Jews scattered far and wide, | 
many different groups ruled Palestine. 
For a period of more than 1,800 yeals i 
it was a part of various empires. At one | 
time the Arabs seized Palestine. Theni 1 
fierce tribe of Turks from the northeast 
took it from the Arabs. Christian Cru j 
saders freed Jerusalem from the Turks 1 
for about one hundred years. But the | 
Turks regained Palestine and held it unt!” 
World War I, when a British army dey 
feated them. l 

Under the British many Jews from dit l 
ferent parts of the world have settled # | 
Palestine. Some came with the hope % | 
building a Jewish nation there. Othes | 
wanted to be free from the persecutid! ) 
that they had suffered in some nations | 


Whom did the Jews find in Palestine 
when they returned? After the Romans 
carried off the Jews as slaves, other 
peoples settled in Palestine. Most of 
them were Arabs from neighboring lands 
who later became Mohammedans. 

There are now nearly a million Arabs 
living in Palestine. They naturally look 
on this land as home. Many of them 
fear that if thousands of Jews continue 
to come, the Arabs will lose their lands. 
At times the Arabs have strongly ob- 
jected to this Jewish immigration. 

Can the Jews and the Arabs live 
together in peace? Arab farmers have 
been able to make only a poor living 
from the land. However, the returning 
Jews—most of whom call themselves 
Zionists after a hill of ancient Jerusalem 
—seem to prosper. The Jewish immi- 
grants have introduced modern farming 
machinery. They have built schools, 
comfortable homes, and factories. They 
are reclaiming otherwise useless land 
through irrigation. Large areas have 
been made useable for great groves of 
fruit trees. The Arabs of Palestine are 
watching all this with interest. 

The Jews have been able to make im- 
provements because they brought to Pal- 
estine knowledge and training in many 
fields. In addition Jews all over the 
world, who do not plan to settle in Pales- 
tine, have given the settlers large sums 
of money to help them get started. 

Thus the Jews are showing the Arabs 
that Palestine can be made to support 
many more thousands of inhabitants. 

What are the streets of old Jerusalem 
like? It is early in the morning when we 
Start our walk through the city of Jerusa- 
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David Street, in Jerusalem, is the dividing line 
between the Armenian and Christian quarters. 
It is only twelve feet wide. The man with the 
large tray is carrying loaves of bread. Would 
you like to drive a bread wagon on this street 
and deliver bread from house to house? Would 
you like to live in one of the houses built over 
the street? The noise would be terrific! > 


lem. One of the first things we notice is 
that everyone walks in the center of the 
street. There are no sidewalks, and the 
streets are so narrow that wagons and 
other vehicles cannot travel on them. 
We meet many camels and donkeys car- 
rying goods. Often we have to step out 
of the way of such caravans. 

Some of the streets are paved with 
small, round stones called cobblestones; 
many of them are simply hard-packed 
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THE OLD WORLD AND ITS GIFTS 


Ewing Galloway 


The market square of Bethlehem is a busier place today than it was in the time of Jesus. Many 


Christian tourists and pilgrims ‘visit here because it is the birthplace of Jesus. 


They like to 


worship in the Church of the Nativity located here, and some come to see the manger which 
kept in the basement under the church, The automobiles in this picture contrast strangely 
With the oriental dress and habits. Notice the two people in the lower left-hand corner carrying 


heavy trays on their heads. 


mud. Most of the houses are one or two 
stories high, but here and there are some 
that are three stories high. They are built 
of stone and clay bricks, for wood is scarce 
and expensive. The roofs of the houses 
are flat and the walls are thick, like the 
homes we saw in Syria. 

Six miles south of Jerusalem is the vil- 
lage of Bethlehem, where Jesus was born. 
If we look about we shall see shepherds 
watching their flocks, and farmers “glean- 
ing” grain in their fields, much as they 
did 2,000 years ago. 

The homes in Bethlehem are very sim- 
ple. The one we visit has very little fur- 
niture. There are several jars for water, 
a few bowls, a small mill for grinding 
grain, a coffee roaster, and a clay bin to 


hold grain. On the floor we notice several 
soft mats rolled up. These are the beds. 
At night they will be spread out on the 
floor. There is no oven, but we discover 
that several families living near by us 
an oven built outside one of the homes: 
Sometimes a housewife has to wait her 
turn to use it. f 

There is no plumbing, and no running 
water. As we are wondering what the 
people do for water, the daughter of the 
house, Halweh, comes in with a large clay 
jar balanced on her head. She has been 
to the well for water. She carries it with 
out touching it with her hands. Almost 
all the girls can do that. 

Outside the home several boys are play 
ing a game called “wolf.” You might 


WHAT HAVE WE INHERITED FROM THE NEAR EAST? 


guess that this is a game made up by peo- 
ple who have flocks. The boys keep 
dancing around ina circle. One of them, 
who stays outside the circle, is called the 
wolf. When he comes near, one of the 
“sheep” in the circle tries to run away. 
The wolf follows him and tries to capture 
him. The wolf must continue until he 
has caught all but one of the sheep. Then 
the last sheep becomes the wolf and the 
game begins over again. 

The Church of the Nativity. There is 
a Christian church in Bethlehem called 
the Church of the Nativity. It is said to 
be built on the spot where Jesus was born. 
We are not sure of this, but we do know 
that His life began in this village. It wasa 
life that has influenced millions of people. 
To understand how much that means, 
perhaps we should know something about 
the religion of the Jews and how the 
Christian religion started here in this 
little country of Palestine. 

What we owe to the Jews. Other na- 
tions had gods, and they had laws, too, 
but there was something different about 
the God of the Jews and the Jewish ideas 
about religion. In the first place, the 
Jews believed in one God only but the 
people of all the other nations believed 
in many gods. 

Another important thing about the re- 
ligion of the Jews was that all men were 
equal “in the sight of God,” as they de- 
scribed it. In other countries a rich man 
was much more important than a poor 
man, even when both were worshiping in 
the same temple. In this country we are 
so used to the idea that all men are equal 
that it is hard to realize that for thousands 
of years men did not see this truth. When 
the Jews put this idea into their religion, 
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they began to teach something that was 
quite new to the world of long ago. 

The teachings of Jesus went further 
than this. He said, “Love ye one another, 
as I have loved you.” He emphasized the 
love of God more than the fear of God. 
He taught that we were not only equal, 
but that all men were brothers. Men were 
to be unselfish and to help one another. 

There are many other things which we 
can say we owe to this land and to events 
which happened here. We have Bible 
stories, and some fine poetry such as 
the Psalms. When we read some of the 
Psalms, we see instantly the beauty in 
this type of Hebrew poetry. Hebrews did 
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This is what the artist Carlo Vogel thought would 

represent the story of “Christ Blessing Little 

Children.” Children have been given a more im- 

portant place in the home and in life outside the 

home since Christ showed a great interest in 
children. 


not rhyme their poetry. The first line of 
a verse expressed an idea. The second 
line repeated the idea of the first line. It 
E a rhyming of ideas, instead of sounds. 

ook at some of the poetry in the Bible 
and notice how the ideas rhyme. Gen- 
erally the two lines of verse are separated 
by a colon (:). Here is one: 

“Sing aloud unto God our strength: 

Make a joyful noise unto the God of 
Jacob.” 
There are many fine pictures of events 
which happened in the Holy Land, paint- 
ed by artists of many nations. The Bible 
has inspired many noted works of art. 

The Dead Sea. A short ride from 
Bethlehem brings us to the shores of the 
Dead Sea. There is not a sign of life 
anywhere. There are no birds over the 


Study the cross-section diagram below. A seaplane that is resting on the waters of the Dead Sea 8 
farther below the Mediterranean Sea level than a submarine can dive in the Mediterranean Sea itself: 


CROSS SECTION OF PALESTINE 


People cannot swim easily in the 
Dead Sea, even though it jg im. 
possible to sink in the water, Wh 
one leaves the water, the skin m 
be scraped or washed off imn 
diately, because the minerals dry 

into a’ thin, stiff crust, 
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water, because there are no fish in the | 
sea for them to eat—nor any other kind 
of life, not even plants along the shores. 
We taste the water of the sea and find | 
it bitter. This is because almost a fourth | 
of it consists of minerals. Chemists esti- 
mate that the Dead Sea contains minerals 
worth billions of dollars. 
All around the Dead Sea are towering 
mountains. At the southern end is a 
mountain of pure crystal salt. It is called | 
the “Mount of Sodom,” and contains 
enough salt to supply the world for cet 
turies to come. g 
Who are the Bedouins? On our journey | 
northward along the Jordan we pass 4 | 
camp of Bedouins (béd’oo-ins). These 
people are one of the Arab tribes. The 
name Bedouin means “dweller in the | 
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Mediterranean 


DEAD SEA 


Scattered here and there over the plains of Iraq, Syria, and Trans-Jordan can be seen the camps 
of the Bedouins. These desert nomads are little changed from their ancestors of 2,500 years ago, 


desert.” The Bedouins are Mohammed- 
ans. But they do not lead the settled life 
of the Arab farmers of Palestine. Instead, 
they wander from place to place, pastur- 
ing their flocks until they have to move 
to find more grass. There are more than 
60,000 of these people living in Palestine. 

This one camp of Bedouins contains ten 
tents. The tents are black, and we learn 
that they are made of camel hair. A flap 
of each tent is propped open by two 
stakes, and under this flap sits the family. 

The men are dressed in long gowns 
reaching to the ankles. Generally they 
are tied at the waist with a girdle. A 
three-cornered shawl is fastened about 
the head with a thick cord. This shawl 
protects the head and neck from the hot 
sun and dust. 

The women wear long dresses and 
cloaks which cover the arms and the head. 
Some of the children wear almost nothing 
at all. These people are very dark, with 
black hair and dark eyes. They are not 
very friendly to us, and do not ask us to 
look into their tents. 

As we leave, we see that the Bedouins 
have many fine horses and several large 
flocks of sheep. They live by selling wool 
and sometimes a few horses. These peo- 
ple make cheese and butter from goat’s 


milk, too, and trade it for what grain 
they want. 

Near the upper end of the Jordan River 
we come to a modern-looking concrete 
building. It is a power house, and we 
find that it is a part of the work the 
Zionists are doing. Their engineers have 
built a dam here, and now the Jordan 
river furnishes electricity for this part of 
the country. This is but one of the steps 
in their program of making a new and 
better country out of historic Palestine. 

We now pass westward toward Haifa 
through the Valley of Jezreel where the 
Zionist colonists are using the waters of 
the Jordan for irrigating fruit and dairy 
farms. Electricity provides light and 
power for these modern farm homes so 
new conveniences are now enjoyed. 

In this Valley of Jezreel there are two 
unusual kinds of farming communities. 
The Jewish farmers living in these com- 
munities do not own land separately. 
The land is owned by the whole com- 
munity. In one type of community, 
known as the commune, the land is all 
worked together as a single farm. The 
people of the community then share the 
profits, regardless of what each person 
has contributed to the work. 

The other type of farming community 
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is the codperative society in which each 
family works a separate farm belonging 
to the community. These farmers coöp- 
erate in buying their machinery and gro- 
ceries, and in selling their farm products. 
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THE OLD WORLD AND ITS GIFTS 


This is the street on which Joseph had his car. 
penter shop in Nazareth. Do you think this street 
could have been much different in the time of 
Jesus? What do you see in the picture which you 
can be certain is of recent origin? Was the 

Christian church there in Jesus’ time? 


Publishers’ Photo Service 


Each farmer, of course, gets the earnings 
from the land which he farms, 

In other parts of Palestine many farms 
are owned by Arabs and Jewish families 
individually, just as in our country, 
These individual owners are gradually 
learning better methods of farming from 
the Jewish farmers. 

We travel northward from the Valley 
of Jezreel toward the town of Nazareth, 
The country here seems to be better farm 
land than we saw farther south. Our 
guide tells us that the rainy season in 
this region begins in November and con- 
tinues throughout most of the winter, 
with occasional light snowfalls. From 
April to October the skies are always 
clear and sunny. 

Why do we visit Nazareth? Nazareth 
is not a modern city like Tel Aviv. We 
realize this when we see women washing 


The Palestine Ele 
tric Corporatit 
ower plant is 
bated on the Jordan 
River near the 84 
of Galilee. Here Wè 
see the water Bi, 
ing out of the plat 
where the big tut 
bines are _locatel. 
After it has done i 
work of generating 
electricity, the water 
is allowed to for 
peacefully back i 
the river below t 
dam. This pow 
plant is a sample 0 
the way the Zionist | 
are modernizing" j 
“Holy Land. 


clothes in a public pool by first soaking 
them in the water and then pounding 
them on flat stones with wooden paddles. 
But we wish to visit this city because it 
was the boyhood home of Jesus. We 
want to walk through the streets where 
he lived and played. We wish to see the 
well from which he brought water for 
his mother. We want to imagine how 
he lived. 

What kind of school did Jesus attend? 
Jewish boys in Jesus’ day usually began 
school at the age of five. At first the 
teacher read to them from the Hebrew 
scriptures. These were the books of the 
Old Testament. The boys committed to 
memory what the teacher read. They 
also learned to recite the prayers that 
were said in the synagogue. Later they 
were taught to read and write. 

Beside the school was the synagogue, 
or place of worship. Every town had its 
synagogue, where the people came to- 
gether on their Sabbath and listened to 
the reading of their Holy Scriptures. Such 
was the education of Jewish boys when 
Jesus of Nazareth was a lad. 

What kind of schools does Palestine 
have today? Under the rule of the Mo- 
hammedans, education was very poor in 
Palestine. Some of the mosques had 
schools, but only a few of the Arabs at- 
tended them. But after the Turks were 
driven out, many schools were started. 
Some are Christian schools, and some are 
Jewish. The Jewish settlers have built 
a university, and some famous teachers 
have gone there to give their help. 

What is the government doing to help 
the people of Palestine? The country 
did not prosper under Turkish rule. Most 
of the landowners were rich men who 
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The people of Bible times did not read -from 
printed books but from scrolls. A scroll was a 
roll of parchment (dried sheepskin) on which the 
letters had been written by hand. Would scrolls 
be more, or less expensive than books? Why? 


were chiefly interested in getting as much 
as possible out of the land and giving the 
people as little share as they could. The 
trees which once covered the mountains 
were cut down. With the trees gone, 
much of the fertile soil on the hillsides was 
washed away by the winter rains. It be- 
came harder and harder to make a living 
by raising crops. Only sheep and goats 
could live on the scanty grass of the hill- 
sides in many sections of the country. 

The British government and the Zion- 
ist Jews have begun to develop agricul- 
ture. Irrigation works have been laid out 
so that more of the land can be farmed. 
A company has been organized to take 
salt and other minerals from the waters 
of the Dead Sea. Electric power plants 
have been built. 

The government is trying to improve 


the health of the people. Many people 
suffer from malarial fever and other 
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This Arab farmer is content to work his stony Do you think you could balance a jug of water 
field with the primitive plow of his ancestors, on your head like these women of Nazareth) 


WAYS OF LIVING IN PALESTINE 


Everywhere we go in Palestine, we see people 
doing their work in different w As a rule the 
Arabs are backward in their ways, and seem (0 
like to do things the 7 their ancestors did 4,000 
years ago. This perhaps is due to the fact that they 
are very poor and cannot afford modern implements 


We do know that since the coming of Jewish 
immigrants from various countries of the world, 
conditions have improved where they have seti 
tled. The Jews have formed codperative societies 
in order to raise enough money for creating elec 
tricity, erecting modern buildings, and purchasing 
farm machinery. They have also planted large 
orange and lemon groves. 
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For centuries camels have carried man’s loads, This well once supplied water for King Solomon's 
Trucks and farm machinery are replacing them. horses. Natives now fill their pigskins here. 


Swing Galloway Publisher's Photo Service 
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diseases. The Jewish colonists have es- 
tablished hospitals and clinics which are 
free to all—Jews, Christians, and Moham- 
medans. The country is being improved 
rapidly. Indeed, in some places it is as 
modern as parts of our own land. So fruit- 
ful are the efforts of the Jews that the 
Bible description of Palestine as a land 
“flowing with milk and honey” is fast 
coming true. The Old Testament proph- 
ecy which foretells that “the desert shall 
blossom like the rose” is perhaps being 
fulfilled in the irrigation work that has 
reclaimed so much desert land for the 
growing of fruits. 

We shall now journey to Haifa (hi'fa), 
one of the ports of Palestine north of Jaf- 
fa, to take a ship for Smyrna (smiir’na), 
a seaport in western Turkey. As we 
leave Haifa, a crowd of Arabs at the 
dock are calling out “baksheesh.” It does 
not mean goodbye, but is a word the 
Arabs use when they want a tip. It means 
“give.” Almost everywhere in the Orient 
those who serve us in any way expect an 
extra tip besides the regular pay for their 
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Here is an air view of a 
cooperative farm in the 
Jewish Agricultural Col- 
ony, near the south end of 
the Sea of Galilee. Each 
family works a separate 
farm, but codperates with 
the other families in sell- 
ing produce and in buying 
supplies. 


American Colony 
from William Thompson 


services. They call this “baksheesh.” If 
we are not prompt in giving it to them, 
they will ask for it. Beggars ask for bak- 
sheesh without rendering us any service. 


Things to Talk About 

t. What are the leading cities of Syria, Leb- 
anon, and Palestine? What is the oldest 
city in the world? For what is it noted? 

2. Why were the Phoenicians called ‘“mis- 
sionaries of culture”? What was Phoenicia’s 
greatest contribution to civilization? 

3. In Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine, the pre- 
vailing winds blow from the west. Why 
does rain fall only in the regions along the 
Mediterranean? 

4. Why is the Dead Sea a salt sea? Why are 
its waters proving to be of great value today? 

5. Palestine has been called the “Holy Land” 
of three religions.. Why has there been such 
strife there during the past 2,000 years? 

6. In what ways are the beliefs of the Mo- 
hammedans, Christians, and Jews alike? 
How are they different? 

7. Why are the Jews living in almost every 
country today? Why are thousands of Jews 
in Europe eager to settle in Palestine? 

8. How can we learn to respect pupils and 
parents who have a different religion from 
our own? 


Looking across the “Golden Horn,” 
of Constantinople, known today 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing 


as this harbor is called, we have a grand view of the old city 
as Istanbul. What do you see here that indicates progress? 


TURKEY 
The Bridge Between Asia and Europe 


There are some things about Turkey 
that make its story different from that 
of any other nation. It is an old nation 
that has taken on new ways. It once 
was an empire eleven times its present 
size. It lies on two continents. 

Why is Turkey’s location important? 
Look at the map of Turkey on page 93 
and compare it with the map facing page 
448. Notice how Asia Minor is a great 
land bridge between Asia and Europe. 
For hundreds of years people of many 
races have passed over this bridge. 
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Another kind of highway crosses north 
western Turkey—a water highway. Look 
at the map of Europe facing page 256. 
Find the narrow straits that separate 
Turkey-in-Asia from Turkey-in-Europe. 
What seas are connected by these straits? 
What nations must send their ships 
through the straits so as to reach the 
Mediterranean Sea? 

For centuries Russia has wanted the 
control of these straits. Her ports on the 
Arctic and Baltic seas are blocked by 
ice in winter. So control of the straits 
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would give Russia an ice-free year-round 
route to the world’s oceans. 

But the other great nations of Europe 
do not want to have the straits controlled 
by Russia. Twice they have fought Rus- 
sia to keep her from seizing the straits. 
Even Turkey does not completely con- 
trol these straits. Except in time of war, 
ships of all nations may pass through 
them without interference. 

What has become of Turkey’s once 
mighty empire? The first home of the 
Turks was the region east of the Caspian 
Sea known today as Turkestan. Four 
hundred years before Columbus discov- 
ered America, they began moving into 
southwestern Asia. The Turks were a 
warlike people and conquered country 
after country. Six centuries later, the 
sultan of Turkey could boast that he was 
the mightiest monarch of three conti- 
nents, 

But vice and crime began to spread in 


Barcelona 
The Ottoman Empire was named 7 
for Othman I, a Turkish conqueror. 
Other conquerors added to his ter- 
ritorial gains. The Turks were 
eventually stopped by a Polish 
army in a battle for the city of 
Vienna in 1683. From then on, the 
empire began to shrink in size, Fol- 
lowing World War I, Turkey was 


The straits form a three-link chain of water 
between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean 
Sea. The three links are the Bosporus, the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Dardanelles. At one point only 
half a mile of water separates Europe and Asia. 


the empire. Its rulers became selfish, im- 
moral, and merciless. Violence and se- 
cret plans against the rulers became 
common. It was not unusual for a new 
sultan to execute all of his brothers as 
possible rivals to the throne, or to behead 
officials from mere anger or suspicion. 

Little by little the people which Turkey 
had subdued threw off Turkish rule. By 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
the empire had lost about 3,000,000 
square miles of territory. 

All that is left of the once mighty 
empire is 294,000 square miles—less than 
our states of Texas and Louisiana. About 
10,000 square miles of this area lies in 
Europe. 

What is the story of modern Turkey? 
Turkey, was badly defeated in World 
War I. Her great armies were over- 
whelmed. The empire was gone, and 
with it the control of the Near East. The 
spirit of the people was crushed. There 
was fighting and confusion among them. 
Then a young army officer took control. 
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reduced to her present area. 
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He was Mustafa Kemal (moos’ti-fi 
ka-mal’). He restored order and drove 
out enemy forces. 

Kemal was elected president of the 
new republic and given great power. The 
people rallied behind their new leader. 
Kemal launched a campaign to modernize 
Turkey. He brought many ideas from 
the nations of the West to improve Tur- 
key’s new government and to raise the 
level of civilization for his people. 

: The government has sent many of the 
brightest Turkish youths to universities 
in Europe and America. Upon their re- 
turn home these youths become teachers 
in the Turkish schools. The courses of 
study for the elementary schools are 
under the direction of the staff of an 
American university. 

High schools have been provided, and 
in the universities, where only the Koran 
was taught formerly, new courses of in- 
struction have been added similar to 
those taught in American universities. 
Education in the various sciences is also 
being stressed strongly. 
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The Turkey of te 
day believes in 
the value of edu i} 


Istanbul. Adults | 
as well as children | 
go to school in 
Turkey until they 
learn to read $ 
their language | 
with the new al f 

phabet. 


A new alphabet was adopted officially J 
to take the place of the difficult Arabic | 
characters. The new alphabet is phonetic j 
and so simple that children save at least | 
two years in their early education. 

This new alphabet is like ours, al 
though the language is not. All persons 
in Turkey between the ages of six and 
sixty are required to learn it. There are 
special classes in which adults learn to 
read. The high schools and colleges in 
Turkey teach English as a foreign lan 
guage just as French or Spanish is taught 
in America. 

Turkey has adopted the cap and hat 
instead of the old fez, and the European 
Coat and trousers instead of the flowing 
tobes. Turkish women have been granted 
almost equal rights with men. Turkey 
has turned its back on many ways of the | 
East and adopted many from the West. 

How does modern Turkey help its 
farmers? Only the land along the Medi- 
terranean and Black seas has rainfall 
enough to grow corn, rye, and sugar beets: i 
Oats, vegetables, cotton, and potatoes ate 


WHAT HAVE WE INHERITED FROM THE NEAR EAST? 


Most of the important products of TURKEY are 
agricultural. However, with her new program of 
modernization, it may not be long before she will 


be producing many manufactured products of 


considerable value. 


also grown along the coast. The winter 
aake it possible for them to raise 
neat and barley. 

The interior of Turkey is a dry, tree- 
less plateau bordered by mountains. Here 
millions of sheep and goats are raised. 
From them are obtained wool and mohair. 
Long, silky hairs of the Angora goat are 
used to weave beautiful mohair fabrics. 

Since about three-fourths of the people 
are farmers, much is being done to teach 
the farmer to grow fruits and vegetables, 
and to raise animals. Since the rainfall 
is slight, they are taught to do dry farm- 
ing. This means that farmers grow the 
kind of crops which can endure drought, 
as well as make use of farming methods 
which will conserve moisture. 

Many farmers are given land if they 
are able to cultivate it successfully for 
three years. 

What minerals and manufactured 
goods does Turkey produce? Only in re- 
cent years has Turkey learned that there 


These Black Sea fishermen are unloading their 
early morning catch, which will later be weighed 
and sold in Istanbul’s markets. 
Publisher's Photo Service 
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are many valuable minerals in her terri- 
tory. Coal, chromium, and iron are mined 
in great quantities. Turkey leads the 
world in the production of chromium, a 
very hard metal used in a few alloys. It 
is also used in plating other metals, as 
the shiny parts of automobiles. Textile 
manufacturing, rug weaving, and cement 
making are leading industries. 

What are Turkey’s leading cities? 
The largest city of Turkey is Istanbul 
(é'stin-bool’), situated on the Bosporus 
link of the straits. It is often called 


This truck farm is being irrigated by primitive 
means. The wheels raise the water to the long 
flumes, which then convey it to the fields, 

Bwing Galloway 
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by its former name of Constantinople. It 
is one of the oldest cities in the world. For 
centuries, as capital of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, it was the largest, the richest, 
and the most civilized city at a time when 
civilization elsewhere was decaying. Con- 
stantinople was coveted by empires, and 
was fought for many times. The Turks 
tried for 700 years before they were able 
to capture it. The Istanbul of today 
has 790,000 inhabitants—a few thousand 
more than Boston. 

The capital of Turkey is Ankara. It 
has only one-fifth as many people as 
Istanbul. Ankara is also a very old city. 
In the time of Alexander the Great—the 
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4th century before Christ, Ankara Was 
an important city on the famous military 
highway between Greece and the East, 
Smyrna, or Izmir, is Turkey’s second: 
largest city, and the leading seaport, 
We leave the busy seaport of Izmir 
(Smyrna) and prepare to sail for Greece, 


Things to Talk About i 

1. Why is Turkey called a bridge between Asia 

and Europe? How did Turkey lose its great | 

empire? } 

2. Who was the father of modern Turkey? In | 

what ways have the country and the people | 

become a new Turkey? j 

3. Why has Russia wanted to control the straits? 
4. What are the leading cities of Turkey? The 

leading products? i 


This church—Saint Sophia (s6-fi'a)—is said to be the most gorgeous in the world. It was built in 
Constantinople in 537 by Roman Emperor Justinian. Its interior was decorated with gold, marble, — 
and precious stones gathered from every part of the Roman Empire. On the walls were set beauti- 
ful mosaics, made by piecing together bits of colored glass and stone. In 1453 the Turks captured 
the city and covered the mosaics with plaster to hide the Christian pictures. They made the church | 
a mosque, adding four minarets, or prayer towers. In 1933, however, the new Turkish government 


Permitted the removal of the plaster. 


Publishers Photo Servico 
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The mosaics have been restored, It is now a museum, 


_ WHAT HAVE WE INHERITED FROM THE NEAR EAST? 
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Things to Talk About 


1. Why is the Near East so named? What 
countries does it include? 


2. Do the countries of the Near East receive 
much or little rainfall? In what places is 
rainfall heaviest? ‘The Jordan, Euphrates, 
and Tigris rivers fow through desert regions. 
Where do these rivers get their water? 


3. How have archeologists helped us to under- 
stand the ancient civilizations of the Near 
East? What made is possible for these civili- 
zations to develop in the past? Why didn’t 
they continue? Name some of the famous 
cities of past civilizations in the Near East? 


4, Why do you think the people of the Near East 


continue to live in the desert areas? Why 
have many of them been nomads for. thou- 
sands of years? Do you think they will con- _ 
tinue to be wandering peoples or will they.” 
settle down to a different future? In what 
way do nomads depend on their animals for 
a living? 

5. What great religions began in the Near East? 
‘Tell something about the founders of each. 
What cities are holy to each religion? 

6. What new industry has developed rapidly in 
certain countries of the Near East? What 
will this industry mean to the future of these 
countries? How will its development help the 
people who live there? 


Things to Do 


1. Make a scrapbook of photographs or draw- 
ings of things which our civilization has in- 
herited from the Near East. 

2. Collect and examine folders and booklets from 
tourist, airline, and steamship agencies adver- 
tising tours to the Near East. 

3. Plan a model world’s fair to include exhibits 
from countries of the Old World. You can 
prepare the exhibit of the Near East coun- 
tries now, and later prepare more exhibits as 
you study other countries. 

4. Mold a clay tablet such as the Babylonians 
used. Mark a record of some historic event 
on it in wedge-shaped letters. 


5. Make a relief map of Palestine, showing the 
trough of the Sea of Galilee, the Jordan River, 
and the Dead Sea. Show the moutains and 
the plain along the Mediterranean coast. You 
can use sand, or clay, or a mixture of shredded 
paper, water, and a little glue. Another suit- 
able mixture is of salt, flour, and water. 

6. Make a collection of poems, pictures, and 
articles from magazines or newspapers, which 
tell interesting things about the Bible, or 
about the Hebrew people. Then paste them 
in your scrapbook. 

7, Dramatize some incidents in the life of David 
or Joseph from the Bible story. 


Books We All Enjoy 


Dodds, M. H., Children of Sunny Syria, Crowell. 
Two Syrian children attend the American 
School, live in a long low adobe house, and 
help to raise silkworms. 

Hewes, A. D., Boy of the Lost Crusade, Hough- 
ton. Roland joins the Children’s Crusade and 
later journeys to the Holy Land in search of 
his Crusader father. 

Kyle, A. D., Crusader’s Gold; a Story for Girls, 
Houghton. How Daphne Pollack finds a pre- 
cious golden box, for which her father has been 
searching on an expedition in Jerusalem. 

Lillie, A. M., Nathan, Boy of Capernaum, Dut- 
ton. The author says: I have tried to recap- 
ture the feelings and emotions awakened ina 
thoughtful Palestinian boy by the influences 
radiating from the presence of Jesus in his 
community. 


Lownsbury, E., Camel for a Throne, Houghton. 
Neferta runs away from the palace and lives 
among the nomads for a whole year, sharing 
their hardships and injustices. 


Mirza, Y. B., Myself When Young, Doubleday. 
A boy’s everyday experiences and family life 
in Iran. 


Rubinstein, M., Adventuring in Palestine, Knopf. 
Life in a Zionist commune in modern Pales- 
tine. A story of three girls who were sent from 
Germany to this country. 


Singer and Baldridge, Ali Lives in Iran, Holiday. 
A young Mohammedan boy and his Jewish, 
Christian, and Zoroastrian neighbors. 


Wiggin and Smith, eds., The Arabian Nights; 


Their Best-Known Tales, Scribner. A splen- 
did introduction to life in the Near East. 
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UNIT V 
HOW DID CIVILIZATION SPREAD TO SOUTHERN EUROPE? 


The following words are used in this Unit. When you meet them in the story be sure you 


understand them and are able to use them. 


aqueduct dictator lava patrician toga 

aquarium gladiators legends piles transportation 
arena gondolas litter plebeian tribunes 
communicate guild manuscript republic tunic 

crater italic mosaic serfs viaduct 
democracies latitude navigable statuary volcano 


1. Why has Europe, though next to the smallest of the seven continents, made the greatest 


contributions to our civilization? 


2. Southern Europe is as far north as New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Indiana. These American 
states are too cold to raise tropical fruits, but oranges, lemons, and similar fruits are raised 
in Spain, Italy, and Greece. What is the explanation? 

3. Today the greatest nations of Europe are found located in northern Europe. In the early days 
the greatest nations of Europe were in southern Europe. Can you explain the change? 


Why are we especially interested in 
Europe? Civilization gradually moved 
westward from Asia into Europe. There 
it developed still more. We are particu- 
larly interested in this development be- 
cause many of our ancestors lived there 
and helped to bring about this growth of 
civilization. 

We shall be interested to learn some- 
thing about the countries of Europe from 
which our ancestors came. Perhaps some 
of them lived in the Netherlands, the 
land where people build great walls to 
keep out the sea. Others may have lived 
in Switzerland, the land of mountains 
and beautiful scenery where the St. Ber- 
nard dogs have saved the lives of many 
travelers lost in the snow. Some of our 
ancestors may have come from one of 
the other countries of Europe which we 
shall visit on this trip. 

Not only did our ancestors come from 
Europe, but also many of the finest things 
in our American civilization have come 
to us as gifts from the people of Europe. 


A large part of our best music, much of 
our finest poetry, many of our most 
beautiful pictures and most interesting 
stories, as well as many of our ideas of 
architecture have come from Europe. 

What may we learn about Europe by 
a study of maps? First, let us find Europe 
on the world map. How does it compare 
in size with the other continents? 

Sometimes Europe and Asia are 
counted as one continent. What reason 
is there for this? It is easy to see that they 
form one great body of land and are not 
separated by large bodies of water as are 
the other continents. The map will 
help us to see why Europe and Asia are 
often considered as two continents. 

On the map of Europe find the Ural 
Mountains, the Caucasus Mountains, the 
Ural River, the Caspian Sea, and the 
Black Sea. All of these form the boun- 
dary between Europe and Asia. Is there 
any part of the boundary which is free 
from these natural barriers? These geo- 
graphical features have helped to keep 
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The mighty Matterhorn, third h 
sea level. i 


the people of these two continents sep- 
arate. The people of the two continents 
are different, and their customs and ways 
of living are different. To travel from 
Asia to Europe is like going into another 
world. As we study the two, we shall see 
that Europe has made much greater prog- 
ress than Asia, 

What reasons account for greater 
progress in Europe than in Asia? There 
were certain natural advantages that Eu- 
Tope always possessed which Asia did not 
have. Some of these advantages were its 
rich soil, its coast line, its good harbors, 
its many rivers, its climate, and its favor- 
able location, 

The many rivers and good harbors of 
Europe made it easy for the people of 
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different parts of the continent to travd 
about and to carry on trade with each 
other. As they exchanged products with 
other countries they also exchanged ideas 
and inventions. In this way they devel: 
Oped the newest and best methods of 
transportation and manufacturing. Thus 
the people of Europe made more rapid 
Progress than the people of Asia where 
there was less encouragement for trade. 
What natural advantage does Europé 
have because of its coast line? What sott | 
of coast line does Europe have? Does a 
other continent have one so irregular: 
Would one expect to find good harbors? 
Why? Let us locate on a map the bodies 
of water that form the coast line of the 
continent. These include the Black Sea 


the Mediterranean Sea, the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Bay of Biscay, the North Sea, 
the Baltic Sea, the Arctic Ocean, the Bar- 
ents Sea, and the Caspian Sea. Notice 
how far some of the seas extend into the 
land. Because of this, most of Europe 
is near the water, and there are many 
well protected harbors. 

Of what advantage are the rivers of 
Europe? If we notice the map, we shall 
see that no other continent has so many 
rivers as Europe. They are used as trade 
routes. Many of them are navigable, that 
is, they are wide enough and deep enough 
so that ships can sail on them. Some of 
the rivers, such as the Rhone, that were 
not deep enough for large steamers, have 
been deepened so that they may be used 
for trade routes. 

Let us find the Rhine River in Ger- 
many and the Rhone and Seine rivers 
in France. Both of these rivers of France 
have been connected with the Rhine 
River by a network of canals. Soa great 
highway of trade is formed between the 
ports on the Mediterranean Sea and those 
on the northern coast of Europe. More 
trade is carried on over the Rhine River 
than over the Mississippi River in the 
United States. Goods are shipped from 
Italy to England over this water route. 

Now let us find the Elbe and Danube 
rivers. Both of these flow through rich 
farming country, and ships sailing on them 
carry many agricultural products, lumber, 
and manufactured articles. What port is 
near the mouth of the Elbe? Into what 
sea does the Danube River empty? 

The Volga is the longest river of Eu- 
rope. Into what sea does it empty? This 
river is of considerable commercial im- 
Portance, but since the Caspian Sea has 


Europe covers in area approximately the same 

number of square miles as the United States. 

However, her population is almost four times 
as large. 


no outlet, trade on it is hindered. It is 
now planned to connect the Volga River 
with the Don River by a canal. When this 
is done, the value of the Volga as a trade 
route will be much greater. After looking 
at the map, can you explain how this will 
help? Into what sea does the Don River 
empty? 

In what way do the mountains of 
Europe affect its life? Now let us turn 
to a map of Europe which shows all of 
the more important mountain ranges. In 
what direction do the ranges of southern 
Europe extend? We see that this moun- 


Communication and trade have been made easy 
by the great number of rivers, harbors, and net- 
work of canals connecting the countries of Europe. 


tainous region is made up of the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, the Carpathian, and the Cauca- 
sus mountains. It is fortunate for Europe 
that these high mountains do not run 
north and south along the western coast 
of Europe. If they did, they would shut 
off the westerly winds which carry the 
rainfall, and most of the continent would 
be a desert. Since they extend east and 
west, they keep the cold north winds from 
reaching the southern part of Europe. In 
this way they help to give a mild climate 
to the Mediterranean region. 

North of the Alps are the central up- 
lands. In this region much coal, iron, 
copper, and other minerals are found. 
These products and the swift mountain 
streams which furnish water power have 
helped to make Europe one of the leading 
manufacturing regions of the world. 

Let us find the Kiolen, or Kjölen, (chi’- 
lén) Mountains in the Scandinavian Pen- 
insula. These mountains are part of the 
northwest highlands. The Kjélen Range 


The countries of southern Europe 
have the same latitude as our om 
New England States, But their 
climate is more like that of Florida 
and Georgia. One reason is 

north winds by tall mountain 
of south central Europe. These 
mountain ranges are like great 


shuts off the mild winds from the ocean. 


ranges extending across the who 


they are sheltered from the cold i 


walls shutting out much of the cold, 


For this reason, Sweden is much colder 


than Norway. Large areas of valuable 
forest occur on the K jölen mountains, and 


lumbering is one of the important indus 


tries of the Scandinavian Peninsula. 
What determines the kind of climate 

that Europe has? Europe on the whole 

has a much milder climate than North 


America although both continents lit | 


about the same distance from the equator. 
The climate of the western and southern 
parts of Europe is especially mild. We 
have already learned some reasons for 
this. One important reason for it is tht 
influence of the ocean. 

The temperature of the water does not 
change as quickly as the temperature 0 
the land. Therefore, the ocean is coole! 
than the land in summer, and warme 
than the land in winter. The breezes that 
blow from the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Mediterranean Sea keep the temperatutt 
of the land more even. Since no part 0 
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The temperature of western Europe is kept mild in winter by the warm waters of the Gulf Stream 
and the North Atlantic Drift which flow past the west coast of Europe. Were it not for the North 
Atlantic Drift, most of the harbors of northern Europe would be icebound in the winter. 


western Europe is more than a few hun- 
dred miles from the sea, none of it gets 
very cold. 


There is also a warm current called the — 


Gulf Stream that moves northeast along 
the eastern coast of the United States. 
Off the coast of New England this stream 
moves northeastward and merges with 
the North Atlantic Drift, which in turn 
crosses to the western coast of Europe. 

Looking at a world map, we may see 
that Labrador is about the same distance 
north of the Equator as England, How- 
ever, Labrador is so cold that only a few 
people live there, while in England many 
millions of people live comfortably. 
Snow seldom falls in England, but Labra- 
dor has snow and ice for more than nine 
months of each year. In January, the 
average temperature of Labrador is about 
To degrees above zero, while the average 
temperature of England for that month 
is 40 degrees above zero. 


In the western part of Europe the rain- 
fall is heavy, for the westerly winds blow- 
ing from the Atlantic Ocean carry a great 
deal of moisture. Both the Alps and the 
Kjélen Mountains have a heavy rainfall. 

On the higher mountains, snow falls 
instead of rain. In some places this snow 
packs into solid masses of ice. The ice 
moves slowly down the mountains in 
great streams called glaciers (gla’shérz). 

Northeast of the Kjélen Mountains 
there is a region of light rainfall. Do you 
know why? Russia, being far from the 
ocean, has light rainfall, averaging less 
than twenty inches per year in some 
places. No part of Europe is a desert, 
however. The rainfall and the mild cli- 
mate have made most parts of Europe 
important agricultural regions. Only 
rarely do serious droughts occur. 

How thickly populated is Europe? 
Why has Europe so many small nations? 
The United States, together with Alaska, 
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GREAT MEN OF EUROPE ~ 
HAVE CHANGED OUR LIVES 
Scientists have discovered better 

ways to make Nature serve our 
needs. Musicians have given us music 

Ñ which increases our joy, softens our 
grief, and helps us to express our deep- 
est emotions, Educators have given us 
our schools which teach us how to use 
the knowledge man has acquired through 
the ages, Artists have produced great 
statues, paintings, and buildings which 
express our love of beauty. Authors 
have given us books and plays which 
hold a mirror up to life and help us to 

understand ourselves, Inventors have 

created processes and machines which 

turn crude, raw material into objects 
of use and beauty. Law-givers have 
shown men how to live peacefully 
together and respect the rights 
of others. Doctors and sur- 
geons have discovered how 
to lessen pain and 
lengthen life. 
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HOW DID CIVILIZATION SPREAD TO SOUTHERN EUROPE? 


is almost as large as Europe, but it has 
only about one-fourth as many people as 
Europe has. There are more people per 
square mile in Europe than on any other 
continent. This has compelled Europe to 
use all her resources in order to care for 
the large number of people. 

The mountains have helped to keep the 
groups of people somewhat separated 
from each other, and the large number 
of languages has made it difficult for the 
people to know and understand each 
other. For these reasons and others— 
and because of the great density of pop- 
wation—much strife has occurred among 
European countries. Count the number 
of different countries on the map. 

The United States was first settled 
by people from England, France, Spain, 
and the Netherlands. Later, people came 
to America from many of the other coun- 
tries of Europe and helped to build a new 
nation here. Now our government allows 
only a certain number from each country 
to enter every year. 

What great world citizens has Europe 
produced? Once there was an eager 
young traveler from Italy who wrote a 
book about the wondrous life of the 
Orient. The Travels of Marco Polo stim- 
ulated the imaginations of men of later 
times and set them to searching for new 
routes to the Orient. Christopher Colum- 
bus, who was also Italian, probably read 
Marco Polo’s book and, in his desire to 
find the lands described in it, he found 
America. 

Europe has given the world many other 
men and women whose contributions have 
added greatly to the happiness and well- 
being of people everywhere. A number 
of her statesmen have influenced the his- 
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tory of the whole world. Much of the 
finest music, art, and literature that we 
enjoy has been created by these men and 
women, and scientists have helped to 
make living safer and more comfortable. 

All countries have given us great music. 
From Germany and Austria we get the 
music of Bach (bix), Haydn (hi’d’n), 
Mozart (m6’tsirt), Beethoven (ba’to- 
vén), Schubert (shdo’bért) , Mendelssohn 
(mén’dél.sén), and Wagner (vag’nér), 
the writer of operas. But you may be 
more familiar with the opera “Hansel and 
Gretel” by Humperdinck. When we men- 
tion opera, we usually think of the Ital- 
ians—Verdi (var’dé), Puccini (poot. 
ché’né), and Rossini (rés-sé’né). Rossini 
also wrote “The Fantastic Toyshop,” 
which is always fun to listen to. 

Perhaps you have heard music by the 
Russian composer Tchaikovsky (chī-kôf’ 
ské’). His “Nutcracker” and “Sleeping 
Beauty” suites are beautiful music, and 
both tell a charming fairy tale. Prokofiev 
is a modern composer whose “Peter and 
the Wolf” has delighted many children. 
Then there are Dvorak, the Czech com- 
poser, Debussy who was French, Chopin 
from Poland, Grieg the Norwegian, and 
the Finnish composer, Sibelius. These 
people and many other have written music 
enjoyed by young and old everywhere. 

The man who made it possible to send 
messages without wires—the wireless 
telegraph and telephone or radio—was 
Marconi, an electrical engineer of Italy. 
To Behring (ba’ring), a German physi- 
cian, we owe the development of the 
valuable diphtheria antitoxin. A Polish 
woman and her French husband—Marie 
and Pierre Curie—discovered radium, 
which is used in curing certain illnesses. 
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How graceful these “Two Little Circus Girls” are. 

Renoir (ré-nwar’) is sometimes called a painter 

of youth and joy. He lived a simple life in France 
and painted this picture about 1875. 


From Louis Pasteur, the French chemist, 
we learned to pasteurize milk to make it 
safe for drinking. Then there is Isaac 
Newton, the great English mathemati- 
cian, and Charles Darwin, the English 
scientist who startled the world with the 
theory of evolution. Leeuwenhoek (1a’- 
ven-hook’) was a Dutch microscope 
maker who first discovered those tiny 
plants called bacteria. The studies of 
Freud (froit), an Austrian, have done 
much to enrich psychology—the science 
that studies the way people think and act. 

Works of fine art have been produced 
in many\ countries, and the paintings of 
the Dutch, Italian, Spanish, French, and 
others are well known and loved. Rem- 
brandt (réim’brant), Raphael (răf'å. ël), 
Monet (mô'në’), Goya (gō'yä), and Con- 
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. tiful poetry has been written in Englisl 


stable are just a few of the many ar 
Picasso is a modern painter. Have 
seen any of his work? 
Probably you have already ` 
Grimm’s and Andersen’s fairy tales. 
have you ever read A Child’s Garde 
Verses or Treasure Island by the Se 
writer, Robert Louis Stevenson? § 
day you will like to'read The Three 
keteers by the Frenchman, Dumas, 
Don Quixote by the Spaniard, Cervant 
(sér.van’téz). Both books are full 
exciting adventures! England has give 
us a great deal of literature. David Co} 
perfield by Charles Dickens and L 
Carroll’s Adventures of Alice in Wonde 
land will never be forgotten. Much b 


and in other languages. The great boo 
of all countries are read again and a) 
for they never lose their interest. < 
Some great Europeans have cometi 
America. Fritz Kreisler (kris‘lér), 
Austrian violinist, has thrilled Ame 
audiences. Another is the great 
phony orchestra conductor from I 
Arturo Toscanini. Albert Einstein, 
in Germany, now lives in the U 
States. He has made wonderful addi 
to the knowledge about mathematics 
physics. The world is grateful for i 
gifts made possible by these people 
all who helped them. 
What religions are found in Eur 
The great majority of Europeans fi 
some form of the Christian faith. 
are many Roman Catholics. The cou 
tries of Spain, Portugal, France, Italy 


lic. There are many Catholics in 
countries, also. The majority of the 
ple of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
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land, the Netherlands, and Germany are 
Protestants. In eastern Europe and west- 
ern Asia, the people belong to a third 
great division of Christianity, the Greek 
Orthodox Church. Many Jews and some 
Mohammedans are also found in differ- 
ent parts of Europe. 

From what places did the people of 
Europe come? It is now quite certain that 
the ancestors of the present Europeans 
came from Asia, with the possible ex- 
ception of a very few remote ancestors 
who may have come to Europe from 
Africa. But even today, ninety-five per 
cent of the Europeans are of the Cauca- 
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sian, or white, race, and the other five per 
cent, about 20,000,000 in number, belong 
probably to the Mongolian race. 

The Magyars, or Hungarians, the Lapps, 
and the Turks, seem to be more like the 
people from Asia than other Europeans. 
They usually have straight, dark hair and 
broad cheek bones, which are character- 
istics of the Chinese and Japanese. 

The ancestors of all the other peoples 
of Europe are thought to have come 
originally from central Asia. These early 
Europeans settled in all parts of the con- 
tinent, and their descendants today in- 
clude among others the Greeks, Italians, 
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Since the beginning of written history, 
by people of the Caucasian, or white, race. 
of that race. They are the Finns, 
golians from eastern Asia. We do not kno 
000,000 white Europeans orig 
near the Caspian Sea. Differ 
know of at least four migrations: (1) that of the 
that of the Celts into central and western Europ 


There 


ern Europe; and (4) that of the Slavs into central and eastern Europe. 
Caucasians settled in Asia Minor, Persia, 


the continent of Europe has been inhabited almost entirely 


are today only 20,000,000 Europeans who are not 


Hungarians, and Turks, whose ancestors were probably Mon- 
w for sure where the ancestors of the more than 400,- 
inated. But from what we do know we believe they came from a region 
ent groups came at different times and settled in different places. We 


Greeks and Romans into southern Europe; (2) 
(8) that of the Teutons into central and north- 
Related groups of 
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and India. 
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French, Germans, English, Scandina- 
vians, and Russians. 

Have you ever heard the line of poetry, 
“Westward the course of empire takes its 
way?” Do you know what it means? We 
have already learned that civilization had 
its beginnings in Egypt and western Asia. 
For thousands of years it moved west- 
ward. First it spread into Greece. For 
a long time Greece was the center of the 
world’s civilization. The next great move- 
ment was toward Rome, and for another 
long period Rome was the most advanced 
of all the countries. Then from Rome, 
civilization spread throughout the coun- 
tries of western Europe. From western 
Europe it was carried still westward to 
America. In our study of Europe we shall 
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Following in the footsteps of civilization, we now 
begin our journey westward across the lands of 
southern Europe. In the course of our travels, we 
shall see many reminders of the time long ago 
when civilization first appeared in Europe. Here 
and there the crude mud-and-straw huts of the 
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see that many of our ideas, laws, customs 
and inventions have come to us in thi 
westward march of civilization, 

When the earliest people came fro 
Asia into Europe, they brought with them 
their own language and ways of living, 
After settling in Europe, each community 
gradually changed its language and cus 
toms. This accounts for many of the dit 
ferent languages spoken in Europe today, 
The different peoples have lived apart so 
long, it is hard to believe that their an 
cestors all once spoke the same language, 

We shall learn much more about these 
people and the westward movement in 
Europe as we visit the different countries 
on our journey. We are now ready to 
begin our study of Greece. 


James Sawders 


peasants will remind us of man’s earliest homes. 
Elsewhere we shall see homes and factories al 
cities which tell us that many of the countries 0 
Europe are as modern and up-to-date as our own 
United States. Modernistic apartment building’ 
like the one here may be seen in many of the cities 
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As we travel through Greece, we shall hear much of her glorious past. We shall learn about her 


great scholars, poets, artists, and statesmen, 
works of art and architecture we shall see. 


But even more thrilling will be the wonderful 
One of the greatest glories of her past is the Par- 


thenon. Many people consider it the most perfect piece of architecture the world has known. 


Even in ruins it is a magnificent structure. Do you know that there is a reproduction 


of the 


Parthenon in our own country? (See page 161.) 


A VISIT TO GREECE 


A Land With 


Greece is a land rich in memories and 
relics of earlier days. On every hand we 
see the signs of its past greatness. Strewn 
over the countryside are the ruins of once 
beautiful buildings and statues. Not 
many of the ancient works of art have 
survived the wear of time, but those few 
that have are among the world’s most 
prized possessions. 

Who were the creators of this glorious 
past? The Greeks who produced these 
great works of art did not always live in 
Greece. They started as simple nomadic 
herdsmen wandering over the grassy 
plains of southern Russia. About 2000 
B.c. they moved southward in search of 
a warmer climate and an easier life. 

At that time a flourishing civilization 


a Glorious Past 

already occupied the island of Crete and 
the mainlands of Greece and Asia Minor. 
This civilization was an offshoot of the 
one we have learned about in Egypt. The 
Greeks came in such numbers that they 
were able slowly but surely to conquer 
these original inhabitants. 

For a long time they continued their 
rude pastoral life. Gradually, however, 
they adopted the more civilized ways of 
those they had conquered and settled 
down in towns and villages. Soon they 
began trading with the Phoenicians and 
became seafarers themselves. From the 
Phoenicians the Greeks acquired an al- 
phabet and the art of writing and learned 
the use of money. From other peoples 
with whom they carried on trade, they 
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The country of Greece appears very tiny, indeed, 

when it is seen on a globe and is compared with 

the great continents. But, though tiny, Greece 
contributed much to civilization. 


learned still other things of great value. 

To these borrowings they added many 
inventions and discoveries of their own. 
Their progress was very rapid. By the 
start of the fifth century B.c., the Greeks 
were the most highly civilized people the 
ancient world had yet known. 

What can we learn about Greece by 
studying the map? Let us see what the 
country was like into which these early 
people migrated. Perhaps it will help 

_us to discover some of the things that 
helped the Greeks to develop a great 
civilization. Is the country a level plain 
or is it mountainous? What kind of coast- 
line does Greece have? Does this suggest 
anything regarding one of the occupa- 
tions of the early inhabitants? 

The mainland of Greece consists of a 
number of peninsulas. How many penin- 
sulas can you count? Also notice the 
many islands. They are parts of Greece 
too. What is the name of the largest 
island? 
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What seas lie east and west of Greece? 
Of what larger sea are they parts? What 
direction do we travel from Turkey to 
Greece? On a larger map find the direc. 
tion of Greece from Egypt. The island 
of Crete belongs to Greece. Can you find 
it? Where is the Black Sea? In what 
direction is it from Greece? 

Find Athens, the capital of the country, 
Also locate the cities of Salonica (or Sa 
lonika), Piræus (pi-ré’us), and Patras, 

What kind of climate has Greece? Our 
short voyage is over, and our steamer has 
landed us at Piræus, the chief port of 
Greece. It is a clear, sunny day. We are 
surprised to find it so warm. By looking 
at a world map we shall see that a line 
marked 40° runs almost through the cen- 
ter of Greece. This tells us that it is forty 
degrees from the Equator. A degree north 
or south of the Equator is about sixty- 
nine miles. This line, then, is how far 
from the Equator? 

Can you tell which is nearer the Equa- 
tor, Greece or Egypt? From what the 
map tells us, what kind of climate would 
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you expect Greece to have? On what do — 


you base your answer? From what we 


have learned, what products would you < 


expect to find in Greece? 


Now if we look at a map of the United — 


States, we shall see that the line marked 


40° passes through Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. The people here in Piræus 
tell us that it seldom gets cold enough 
to snow on the plains of Greece, while 
in Indiana the winters are quite severe. 
In Greece it is only on the mountain tops 
that it gets very cold. Why is the climate 
of Greece so much milder than that of 
Indiana? There are several reasons. 
“When we look at a map of Europe, We 
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shall see that as the Alps are north of 
Italy, so the Balkans and other mountains 
are north of Greece. They keep the cold 
north winds from blowing over the coun- 
tries along the Mediterranean coast. On 
the other hand, warm breezes from Africa 
blow across the sea, and bring a milder 
climate to Greece, Italy, and other nearby 
regions. Since these countries lie along 
the seacoast, the water helps to keep the 
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temperature more even. Do you remem- 
ber why? 

The rainfall in summer is light. In win- 
ter moisture-laden winds from the south- 
west bring many showers. These make it 
possible for the farmers to raise their 
crops. 

Since there is little rain during the sum- 
mer season, some of the farmers have to 
irrigate the land. The winter rains supply 
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Base map courtesy McKnight & MeKnight 


Two facts about Greece stand out at a glance. It has a very irregular coast line, and it is very, very 

mountainous. These two facts explain much of early Greek history. They explain why the people 

became divided into little city-states instead of uniting into a single nation. They also explain why 
travel by sea was so much more important than travel by land. 


moisture enough so that grass grows on 
the hillsides. The summers are very hot. 
This scarcity of rainfall and the hot sum- 
mers made it impossible for Greece to 
support a large population. As Greece 
grew in population the Greeks had to seek 
new territory on which to support their 
people. Early in their history the Greeks 
began to found new colonies along the 
coasts of Asia Minor, Africa, Italy, 
France, and Spain. Do you now see why 
Greece planted colonies in many places 
along the Mediterranean coast? 

Does the amount of rainfall deter- 
mine the kinds of animals raised? 
Would one expect to find many cows, 
sheep, or goats in Greece? We have al- 
ready seen in Iraq that sheep and goats 
can find a living where cows would starve 
to death. The Mediterranean land won’t 
support dairy cows except in a very few 
garden spots. Therefore, the people of 
Greece and most of southern Europe keep 
sheep and goats instead of cows. 

What business is carried on at the 
chief port of Greece? Although the for- 
eign trade of Greece is not large, more 
than half of it is carried on through the 


Modern Athens has some very fine 
homes. This is a view of Athens 
today from the top of the Stadium 
looking in the direction of $t 
George’s Hill. A winding road leads 
to the top of this hill, where stands 
one of the oldest Christian churches 
of Athens. The Stadium was built 
when the first International Olympic 


building of beautiful and healthy 
bodies, 
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Games were held in Athens in 1896, | 
Greece was the first nation to empha. | 
size the importance of sports in the | 


port of Piræus. We see laborers load 1 


ing and unloading cargoes. Steamers have 7 


brought coal, petroleum, railroad sup 
plies, cotton, wheat, and flour. They will 
return loaded with tobacco, currants, 
lemons, figs, sponges, wine, glassware, 
olive oil, hides, wool, cheese, marble, lead, 
and bones. The bones of animals are 
used for fertilizer in other countries. 

Leaving the docks of Piræus, we walk 
through the city and pass factories where 
cotton cloth is woven. We also see flow 
mills, paper factories, and tanneries. Iron 
goods, nails, and furniture are made here, 
too. The city of Piræus has a population 
of more than 250,000. 

A bus line connects Piræus with Athens, 
which is only five miles away. A ride of 
a few minutes brings us to the capital of 
Greece. We secure a guide here to 8° 
with us to visit the places of interest i 
this country. His name is Lysias (lis 
iis). He is proud of his country’s pash 
and is eager to tell us about the beautifu 
things made by the early Greeks. He ® 
especially proud of the great characte! 
of Greek history. He says that no othet 
ancient nation had so many great orato™ 
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poets, and statesmen as were found in 
Greece. Lysias will tell us stories of some 
of these famous leaders. 

How did the mountains and seas deter- 
mine the kind of government of early 
Greece? Greece is a small country about 
the size of the state of New York. Lysias 
says that as early as 500 years before 
Christ it was divided into nearly fifty 
small nations, known as city-states. Ath- 
ens was one of the strongest of these. 
Sparta and Corinth were two other impor- 
tant city-states. 

To understand why there were so many 
small states we must know the geography 
of the country. We have already learned 
that it is a very mountainous region. 
These mountains made travel from one 
part of the country to another difficult. 
They really divided the land into small 
districts. Besides the mountains, the sea 
also helped to separate one part from 
another. 

The people of one part of the country, 
cut off from the other sections of it by 
mountains or sea, developed interests and 
ideas of their own. Sometimes the people 
of one city would fight those of another. 
In this way the cities gradually became 
the centers of little independent nations. 
The whole of Greece thus became divided 
into city-states. By 500 B.C. they had 
become little democracies in which the 
people governed themselves without a 
king. These small Greek city-states were 
very much like our thirteen American col- 
onies before they united into one nation. 

The Greeks loved freedom more than 
anything else. We shall see later that 
these city-states failed to help each other, 
or did not try to help until the enemy 
had already defeated the neighboring city- 
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This little Greek girl dressed in her “Sunday best” 
is from the region of Attica, near Athens. Many 
Grecian peasants of Corinth and Attica wear cos- 
tumes like this on Sundays and holidays. In the 
cities Greek women dress about as women do in 
America, but in the smaller communities, they 
continue to dress in the style of their grand- 
mothers. 


state. They never learned to act together 
as a united nation. 

Why are there no city-states in Greece 
today? Has the geography changed? 
Our. guide says we may wonder why 
Greece is all under one government today. 
The mountains and the sea divide the 
land now as they did 2,500 years ago. 
But he says we need to remember how 
much easier it is for people to travel back 
and forth now. News also spreads quickly 
today. There were no newspapers, tele- 
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graph lines, telephones, radios, railroads, 
automobiles, or airplanes centuries ago. 

If something of importance happened 
in some part of the civilized world last 
night, the people in all countries read it 
in their newspapers today. They may 
even have heard it over the radio, within 
a few minutes after it took place. The 
rapid transportation and means of com- 
munication of today have almost made the 
world one big community. Do you under- 
stand now why it is possible for Greece 
to be united today? 

How have we become world citizens? 
Lysias says that when Athens was a city- 
state, a man who lived there was a citizen 
of that place only. He felt little concern 
for the world outside. Later, people be- 
came interested in the whole country, or 
perhaps even in the welfare of the conti- 
nent on which they lived. Today the peo- 
ple of the world are so closely bound 
together that what happens in one place 
affects men everywhere. 

A few years ago when the women of 
America cut their hair short they stopped 
buying hair nets. This threw hundreds of 
Chinese out of work. They had been em- 
ployed in the hair net factories in China. 
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Today Piraeus is the busiest _ 
seaport of Greece. It is there 
that ships land their goojy 
for the city of Athens, When 
Athens was having its “Gold. 
en Age” more than two thou. 
sand years ago, Piraeus was 
the greatest seaport in th | 
world. Ships brought goods 
from all the well-known na. 
tions and took back Grecian 
goods in return. Because of 
the new importance of Athens 
in recent times, Piraeus js 
again becoming prosperous, 
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We, too, often feel the effects of whatis 
done by people far across the seas. Do 
you see why we, today, are citizens of the 
world, and why we should be interested 
in the welfare of people everywhere? 

Did the Greeks have anything in com 
mon? Although the Greeks were divided 
into different city-states, they felt that 
they had some things in common. They 
all spoke the same language, they wor 
shipped the same gods, they read the 
same books, and they listened to the same 
stories. They felt that all the Greeks, ng 
matter what tribe or city they came from, 
were greatly superior to people from 
other lands. 

What does the Acropolis tell us about 
the ancient Greeks? While we have been 
listening to Lysias we have made our way 
to the most interesting place in Athens, 
the Acropolis (a-krép’6-lis). The word 
“Acropolis” means “city on a hill.” The 
Acropolis is a rocky hill rising 200 feet 
above the city. Its top is enclosed by at 
old wall. On the way up the hill we pa 
the ruins of two old theaters which the 
archaeologists have uncovered. The seals 
were all made of marble. There welt 
enough of them to seat 30,000 people 
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In this picture we see the Acropolis as it appears today. On its flat top, so high above the surround- 

ing plain, stand the magnificent ruins of the Parthenon, the masterpiece of ancient Greece. The 

Acropolis is 1,150 feet long and 500 feet wide. For most of its height it consists of solid rock, but 

the upper portion is largely constructed of masonry laid while Athens was still young. The Acropolis 

and the beautiful structures which comprise its crown are still proud memories to Greeks the 
world over. 


The Athenians greatly enjoyed the thea- shrines built on this hill in honor of the 
ter and produced many fine plays. various Greek gods and goddesses. 

We enter through what remains of a Near the center of the platform before 
fine marble gateway, then climb up sixty us we see what remains of the Parthenon, 
marble steps. We are now within the or Temple of Athena. This is regarded 
“city on a hill” looking at the ruins of the by many people as having been the 
once beautiful temples and statues that world’s most beautiful building. It was 
were the glory of ancient Greece. Lysias built of the finest white marble. Phidias, 
says there were one hundred temples and who is considered the most skillful sculp- 


Courtesy the Chamber of Commerce, Nashville, Tenn, 
may get a better idea of the Parthenon than can 
s only full-size reproduction of the orig- 


Visitors to Centennial Park, Nashville, Tennessee, 


be got from the ruins themselves. In this city is the world’ 
inal temple. 
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The Theater of Dionysus (di’d-ni’stis), at the foot of the Acropolis in Athens, is now in ruins, But 

enough of the ruins remain to give us an idea of its former shape and size. You can see how the 

natural slope of the ground made this an ideal place to seat large audiences. Thirty thousand persons 

could be seated at one time. The roof of the theater was the sky. Performances were always held 

during the day, since theaters in olden times had no equipment for stage lighting such as theaten 

of today have. When a Greek play was performed the entire city turned out to view it. The Greeks 
wrote many plays which are read and enjoyed to this day. 


tor the world has ever had, directed its 
construction. None of the lines of the 
Parthenon are perfectly straight. All are 
slightly curved, not enough to be easily 
noticed, but enough to make the building 
appear more beautiful. 

About 1,400 years ago it became a 
Christian church, later a Mohammedan 
mosque. In 1687 the Turks used it as a 
place in which to store powder when they 
were fighting the Athenians. The powder 
exploded and destroyed much of the 
building. It is now being rebuilt and its 
original beauty restored. 

Inside the Parthenon was the famous 
statue of the goddess Athena, which Phid- 
ias made. It was covered with gold and 
ivory and was forty-seven feet high. 

No other nation has had so many beau- 
tiful statues as the Greeks. To many 
Greeks beauty was the greatest thing 
in life. Lysias says they developed a 

great love for the beautiful from their 
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country itself. The clear, blue sky, the 
ever-changing sea, the mild climate, the 
hills and valleys, all helped to give them 
an appreciation of beautiful things. They 
had an abundance of dazzling white 
marble in their country from which they 
could make magnificent temples and 
images of their gods. No wonder they 
have given us such beautiful art! 
What kind of religion had the eatly 
Greeks? When we look at the ruins of 9 
many temples on the Acropolis it seems 
to us that the people who made them must 
have been much interested in their relig- 
ion. We ask Lysias to tell us about i 
He says that the Greeks, like almost al 
the early nations, believed in many god 
They had twelve chief gods and goddess, 
as well as many lesser ones. The people 
thought that the gods all lived on top of | 
Mt. Olympus, the highest mountain na 
Greece. Can you find it on the map? « 
Do you know of Zeus (ziis), the great 
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est of the Greek gods, known as Jupiter 
among the Romans? The Greeks believed 
he ruled over all men. 

You will notice that each of these gods 
has two names. The second in each case 
is the one used by the Romans. The 
Roman names are the ones that were used 
in naming some of the planets. 

Aphrodite (afrd-di’té), or Venus, was 
the most beautiful of the goddesses. 
She was the goddess of love and beauty. 
You have often seen pictures of Cupid, 
the little boy with arrows. The Greeks 
thought Aphrodite had a little son, Eros, 
or Cupid, who shot arrows into the hearts 
of people. This caused the person shot to 
love someone. From this old belief has 
grown our custom of putting hearts and 
arrows on our valentines. 

Ares (4’réz), or Mars, was the god of 
war. His name has come down to us in 
March, the third month of the year. 
Hermes (hiir’ mëz), or Mercury, the mes- 
senger of the other gods, who used a wand 
to cause people to stop quarreling, and 
Poseidon (pd-si’dén), or Neptune, who 
tuled the sea, are two others. 

Lysias says the Greeks also believed in 
nine goddesses called Muses, who helped 
people to learn various subjects. One 
Muse helped in history, while another in- 
spired men to write religious poetry. 
When you use such words as “music” or 
“museum” you can recall this old belief 
of the Greeks. Out of the word Muse 
grew the words “music” and “museum.” 

Our guide says that the Greek gods 
were more like human beings than the 
gods of Egypt and Babylonia. The 
Greeks consequently developed a hap- 
pier and more attractive religion. The 
Greeks carved stone to represent the gods 
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The greatest of the Greek gods was Zeus. He was 
the father and ruler of gods and of men. The 
Greeks thought that it was he who hurled the 
thunderbolts, guided the stars, and regulated the 
seas and nature. The bust of Zeus pictured here 
is by a later sculptor. But it represents the god 
just as the ancients thought him to be—that is, 
as a human being. He was supposed to possess 
most of the virtues and many of the failings of 
mortal men. 


they worshiped. They made them like 
fine, strong men. They thought of their 
goddesses as being very much like beauti- 
ful women. The Greeks developed ways 
of expressing their religious emotions of 
joy, beauty, and happiness through the 
dance and the theater as well as through 
beautiful statues. Thus we see how their 
love of beauty and of the good life ex- 
pressed itself in their religion. 

What was the Delphian oracle? Lysias 
tells us that the Delphian oracle was 
located about eighty miles northwest of 
Athens on Mt. Parnassus. In the days 
of the ancient Greek gods a temple to 
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At Delphi, on the slopes of Mt. Parnassus, there was in olden times a cleft in the rocks through which 
rose a steady flow of volcanic vapor. Over this cleft sat a priestess, breathing the fumes of gas and 
uttering strange words of prophecy. Superstitious people believed her words to be true messages 
from Apollo, the god of prophecy, and so they came from all over Greece to seek the oracle’s advice, 
Their costly gifts were used to build a beautiful temple at Delphi. Later gifts paid for the erection 
of statues and many other buildings, including a marble stadium in which were held games almost s 
famous as those at Olympia. The photograph here was taken from a plaster model of ancient Delphi 
belonging to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. 


Apollo was built over a crack in the earth 
on Mt. Parnassus. A priestess would sit 
on a seat over this crack, and volcanic 
gases coming out would perhaps cause 
her to go into a trance. Then she would 
utter vague and meaningless words, which 
were taken down and regarded as mes- 
sages from Apollo, the god of light, 
poetry, music, and prophecy. Since all 
who sought counsel at the Delphian oracle 
brought gifts, finally great treasure houses 
were built to hold the offerings of gold 


and silver. With these offerings, thousands 
of statues were erected about the oracle. 

Lysias says that the Greeks usually 
consulted the oracle before undertaking 
anything of importance. This is why it 
exerted such a powerful influence 9 
Greece. Every four years great festivals 
were held at the Delphian oracle. These 
festivals and the faith the Greek peoplé 
had in the oracle helped the Greeks t0 
look at things alike and to remember that 
they were really brothers. But even th 
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Delphian oracle and the festivals held at 
this shrine every four years could not 
hold the separate city-states together. 

How were the laws of Athens made? 
We have come down from the Acropolis. 
On one of the hillsides in the city we pass 
a large number of seats cut out of stone. 
In front of them is a large cube of rock. 
Lysias says this is the place where the 
Athenians met in a great public meeting 
about every ten days. At these meetings 
on the Pnyx (niks) Hill the affairs of the 
government were decided. Every free 
man in the city was entitled to vote when- 
ever he attended the meetings. However, 
from two-fifths to four-fifths of the people 
were slaves and of course could not vote. 
Laws were not made by officials. The 
people elected a “board of generals” who 
presented plans for carrying on the work 
of the city, but any private citizen could 
suggest a plan if he wished to do so. The 
people then accepted whichever they 
thought was best. If the public assembly 
did not like what an officer did, it could 
dismiss him, send him out of the city, or 
even put him to death. 

The guide says this cube of stone was 
the place where anyone stood when he 
wanted to speak to the people. Athens 
had many fine public speakers or orators. 
These orators had great influence on the 
assembly, Often the assembly would ac- 
cept the plan some fine speaker presented. 
The best orator of all was a man named 
Demosthenes (dé-mbs’thé-néz), about 
whom we shall learn later. 

What did Athens owe to Solon? While 
we are resting here, Lysias wonders 
whether we have heard of Solon, the great 
Athenian lawgiver. At one time a small 
group of selfish men obtained control of 
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Demosthenes, statesman and greatest of Greek 
orators, was ridiculed when he first attempted to 
speak in public, Instead of letting himself be 
discouraged, he accepted this as a challenge and 
determined to become a great orator, That he 
might increase the volume of his voice he prac- 
ticed speaking above the noise of the waves at the 
seashore. He worked into the late hours of the 
night rewriting his orations. As a result, he 
became one of the greatest orators of all time. His 
most famous orations were his “Philippics,” deliv- 
ered against Philip of Macedon who was planning 
to conquer Greece. But only after it was too late 
did the Athenians heed the warnings of Demos- 
thenes. We still read his orations in our schools. 


the city. They took much of the land 
away from the farmers, and made many of 
them slaves. The people grew to be very 
unhappy. There was danger of civil war. 
At that time a wise, good man named 
Solon lived in Athens. The citizens of 
Athens trusted him. Everyone agreed 
that Solon should rule over them. He 
freed the farmers and gave them back 
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Socrates lived 450 years before Christ. All his 
life he was a loyal citizen of Athens, choosing to 
suffer an unjust death at the hands of his fellow 
citizens rather than go as an exile to another state. 
Socrates was one of the wisest of men—and also 
one of the humblest. He was always ready to 
learn from anyone who would answer his ques- 
tions. Claiming to know nothing himself, he de- 
lighted in tripping up everyone who did claim to 
know. This gained him many enemies, and at last 
they succeeded in getting him condemned to death 
on false charges. Not many years later the 
Athenians regretted what they had done, realizing 
that they had put to death one of their greatest 
citizens. 


their land. He made many wise laws, one 
of which forbade selling anyone into slay- 
ery for debt. He also made a copy of all 
the laws of Athens. For two years he ruled 
the city. Then he decided that the people 
were able to govern themselves. He 
planned how they might do this, then 
freely and willingly gave up all the power 
he had. It is not often that men thus give 
up their power so freely. 

Athens owed a great deal to this good 
man. Here is the pledge which he had 
every Athenian boy take when he became 
eighteen years old: 
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i “Never will we bring disgrace upon our city by 
dishonesty or cowardice. In company with com: 
rades, or all alone, we will fight for its sacred 
things and for its ideals. We will revere and obey 
its laws. We will always try to quicken the sense 
of duty to the city in others. In all these ways 
we will strive to pass the city on to our son 
more glorious and beautiful than when our fx 
thers passed it to us.” 

Ts it any wonder that the boys of Ath- 
ens grew up to be loyal and obedient 
citizens? Lysias says Socrates, whose 
story follows, is a good example of loyal 
obedience. 

How did Socrates choose to die rather 
than disobey? Socrates is pictured asa 
bald-headed, snub-nosed man whom no 
one could think handsome. He was a poor 
man who made his living by stonecutting, 
But he was more interested in other things 
than in stone. He became one of the 
greatest of teachers. Socrates believed 
that when people were wicked it was be 
cause they were ignorant. He spent much 
time teaching the youth of Athens. He 
thought truth and wisdom were worth 
more than anything else. This great man 
said that true wisdom is to know what 
is good and do it. In his teaching he asked 
people a great many questions, thus help- 
ing them to see what was right, instead 
of merely telling them his ideas. He had 
many friends, but he also had enemies. 

Socrates did not teach against the many 
gods whom the people worshiped, but he 
would not worship images of them. He 
believed there was one God. He also be 
lieved in an inner voice called consciente 
that led him. Because of this, some of the 
people who were jealous of him accust 
him of not worshiping the gods of thé 
city. Socrates denounced many of the 
customs of his day and the ways of elect- 
ing officials. He especially despised the 
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The Agora (ăg'ò-rå) Gate was the entrance to the Agora, or market place, in ancient Athens. It is 
located on a hill west of the Acropolis. In this market place public meetings were often held. It 
was here that Socrates was tried and condemned to death. A short distance away is Mars hill where 


Paul preached his sermon to the Athenians, Acts 17:22-31. 


election of officials by Jot. Does it take 
intelligence to elect officers by lot? Soc- 
rates believed that only the best men 
should be elected to office. A good man 
seldom gets into office by chance methods. 

Socrates taught the young men to ques- 
tion the beliefs of their elders. He was 
therefore accused of corrupting them. 
“Know thyself” was his motto. In fact, 
he had a sincere desire to expose the 
wrong ideas in the life of his time. He did 
not hesitate to risk his life for his con- 
victions. 

Socrates was condemned to die by 
drinking a cup of poison. His friends 
Planned how he might escape, but he re- 


Can you tell which buildings are new? 


fused. He said it was a duty to obey the 
laws of the state. Even though he knew 
he did not deserve death, he would not try 
to escape. Just before he died he talked 
to the people around him about the future 
life, in which he strongly believed. Do 
you think Socrates was right in refusing 
to try to save his life? Why, or why not? 
For what do you honor him? 

What was the old Greek market place 
like? We leave the stone seats and walk 
over to the old Temple of Theseus, which 
is used today as an interesting museum. 
It has been at different times a Christian 
church and a hospital. Inside we see 
the laws which Solon made for the city. 
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They are carved in pieces of fine marble. 

Just east of the temple is the marble 
market gate. In this there are four round 
pillars twenty-eight feet high, and four 
and one-half feet in diameter. Inside the 
gate is a stone tablet on which Greek 
letters are carved. Lysias says that these 
told the proper prices to be charged for 
various articles. Here the Athenians came 
every day to trade. They could see in the 
market the most beautiful painted vases 
and jars. The Greeks, like the Phe- 
nicians, were great sailors, and their ships 
brought back products from the whole of 
the Mediterranean world. What an inter- 
esting scene the market place must have 
been! Here were fine linens from Egypt, 
perfumes and ointments from Arabia, 
ivory and rugs from India, salt and dyes 
from Spain, tin from Britain, fish from the 
sea, and all the farm products from 
Greece. 

Sometimes meetings were held in the 
market place. On holidays, religious 
songs were sung, while dances were held 
in honor of the gods. 

What.do we have for dinner in a Greek 
restaurant? We are quite hungry when 
our visit to the market place is over. We 
go to a restaurant for dinner. We notice 
that no women are present. Even the 
waiters are all boys. Lysias says the 
women seldom visit the eating places of 
Greece. 

We have goat meat for our meal. The 
Greeks do not often eat beef or pork. 
They seem to have a deep feeling against 
eating such meats. Therefore, mutton 
and goat meats are usually offered to trav- 
elers in Greece. Vegetables are the 
main food of the people. This time we 
have okra as part of our meal. This is a 
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vegetable commonly grown here. You can 
read about it in a seed catalog, Per 
haps you will want to raise some next 
summer. Potatoes are served also, We 
can have all the delicious fruit we want, 
The Greeks use a great deal of oil in the 
preparation of their foods. 

Do you know any stories to which the 
Athenian children listened? Lysias says 
the Greeks have a great many old legends, 
Before the people kept careful records, 
all they knew about the events that had 
happened came from the stories told by 
parents to their children. As the stories 
were told over and over again, they 
changed a bit. After a while, it was diff- 
cult to know what part of the story was 
true, and what was false. Such old stories 
handed down from the past are called 
legends. Many of these are interesting 
even though we know many of them could 
never have happened. Later they were 
written down. 

The Greeks believe that some of the 
stories were first told by a poet named 
Homer. For a long time, students be 
lieved that the stories Homer told con 
tained no history. The work of arche 
ologists has proved, however, that some 
of the stories are partly true. Homer tells 
them in the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey: 
They contain some of the most beautiful 
poetry ever written. 

At first, Greek poetry and other litera 
ture was handed down orally from onè 
generation to another. But later the 
Greeks borrowed the Phcenician alphabet 
and changed it somewhat. From that time 
on, it became a means of recording the 
work of poets and other Greek writes i 
The Iliad and the Odyssey tell the story 
of the Trojan War. 


For ten years the Greek city- 
states had tried to conquer 
Troy, an ancient city of Asia 
Minor. The legend says that 
finally the Greeks made a 
great wooden horse, placed 
several soldiers in it, and then 
retreated as if abandoning 
the siege. The people of Troy 
opened the gates and moved 
the wooden horse inside the 
walls. During the night 
while the Trojans were asleep 
the soldiers inside the wooden 
horse came out of hiding and 
opened the gates for the 
Greek army, which had re- 
turned under cover of dark- 
ness. In this way Troy was 
conquered. The photograph 
here was taken from a mod- ` 
ern painting called “The 
Wooden Horse of Troy.” 


The story of the Trojans. Across the 
Aegean Sea there was a rich city named 
Troy, At one time a war sprang up be- 
tween Troy and the city-states of Greece. 
It lasted ten years. The legend tells us 
even the gods and goddesses helped to 
fight. At last the Greeks won by deceiving 
the Trojans, or people of Troy. They 
made a large wooden horse, which they 
left outside the gate of the city. Then, 
pretending they had given up the fight, 
they sailed away. When they were gone, 
the Trojans took the horse inside the city. 
Within the horse, which was hollow, were 
hidden a number of Greek soldiers. These 
soldiers waited until night came, then they 
opened the gate of the city. The Greek 
army, which had returned in the mean- 
time, entered the city and destroyed it. 

How did Sparta differ from Athens? 
Leaving Athens, our automobile takes us 
southwest through some of the wildest, 
most beautiful scenery in Greece. The 
car climbs higher and higher to the top of 


Hano Galloway 
a rocky ridge, then descends into the 
valley where Sparta is located. This valley 
appears like one vast olive orchard. Our 
ride has taken us about four hours. Lit- ' 
tle remains to remind us of the ancient 
city. Indeed, the place seems quite mod- 
ern with red-tiled roofs, two-story build- 
ings, and straight streets. Lysias says it 
was quite another city 2,500 years ago. 
At that time Sparta was one of the 
strongest city-states of Greece. It was 
well protected by the mountains, but it 
had no stone walls as the other cities had. 
All the Spartan boys were trained to be 
soldiers. They cared for little else. The 
one desire of the people of Sparta was to 
conquer more territory. Some of the prac- 
tices of these people seem strange to us. 
At the age of seven every Spartan boy 
was taken from his home. He went to live 
in a public training house, where he re- 
mained until he became a man. He was 
trained to use weapons, and to endure 
pain, cold, hunger, and hardships of all 
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The blind Grecian poet Homer, according to leg- 

end, wandered about from place to place playing 

on his harp and chanting marvelous tales of an- 

cient Greek heroes. He told about the siege and 
capture of Troy. 


kinds. That he might learn to endure 
difficulties, each boy was allowed to have 
but little clothing, even in the winter time. 
Boys slept on hay or straw until they were 
fifteen years old. After that, their bed 
was of reeds or rushes which they gathered 
themselves without using a knife. Their 
food was of the simplest. They were often 
whipped in order that they might learn 
to endure pain without crying. 

In school they were taught very little 
from books. They were given a little 
arithmetic and some music. But the em- 
phasis was on physical training. They 
learned to wrestle, run races, and fight. 
They were taught to obey orders. This is 
why an athlete in training today is said 
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to live the hard, strict life of a Spartan, 

When the Spartan boy became a man, 
he went to live in a military camp. Even 
after he was married, a man seldom ate 
or slept in his own home. The Spartans 
cared little for art or learning. They 
wanted only brave, strong soldiers; there- 
fore, if a little child was weak it was 
allowed to die. 

We see what a great difference there 
was between Athens and Sparta. Our 
guide says that he is sure we would all 
have preferred living in Athens. It is 
from Athens that we have received the 
richer gifts. 

Sparta had little trade. The only 
money Sparta had, consisted of a few iron 
bars used for coins. War was Sparta’s 
chief interest. 

What is grape harvest like in Greece? 
Proceeding to Tripolis we take a local 
train. We are off for a visit to Olympia. 
Our ride takes us through the region 
where grapes grow in abundance. The 
lowlands look like one vast vineyard. 
The grapes are the small currant-grapes. 
On the first of August they are ripe, ready 
for the picking to begin. The women do 
most of the picking. They have long, 
slender knives to cut the grapes, which 
they lay in small baskets. These ate 
then put into larger, heavier baskets 
which are carried to the drying field. 
A large, bare patch of ground is swept 
clean. Sometiraes canvas or paper $ 
spread over it, but often it is left bare 
After receiving the baskets, the workers 
spread the grapes out on the field to dry: 
When they are dry, the grapes, or currants 
as they are then called, are packed ™ 
boxes, loaded on large two-wheeled cart; 


and taken to the seaport for shipment. 
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Many currants are grown in Greece and other parts of Europe. In this picture in the foreground at 

the left we see the currants being placed on the ground to dry in the sun. Large white tents of cloth 

are then placed over the currants so the sun will not burn them. After several days of this drying in 
the sun they are ready for market. 


Many of them are sent to America. We 
also see some winepresses where the men 
tramp out the grape juice with bare feet. 

What other farm products are found in 
southern Greece? There are many mul- 
berry trees in southern Greece. Some of 
the cities have silk factories. Southern 
Greece has an abundance of delicious 
fruits. Figs, melons, tomatoes, plums, 
pears, peaches, and apples are growing 
here. The tomatoes are very large and 
fine, but the Greeks do not let them get 
ripe enough to suit us. 

What were the Olympic games? Find 
Olympia on the history map of Greece on 
page 157. It is in the important city-state 
of Elis, Our train has arrived at a little 
station near Olympia, where we get off 
to visit the most famous playground of 
ancient Greece. Lysias says that, in the 
days when Sparta and Athens were in 
their glory, the Olympic games were held 


every four years. These games, which 
were held in honor of the god Zeus, lasted 
for five days. People from all over the 
country attended. If two cities happened 
to be fighting each other, they would stop 
the war for a few days when the time for 
the games arrived, so that everyone could 
attend them. Only free Greek citizens 
could take part in the games. A criminal 
or a dishonored citizen could not enter. 
Each contestant had to take an oath that 
he had been in training for ten months. 
No women were allowed at the games. 
There were contests for boys as well as 
men. There were foot races, chariot races, 
boxing matches, wrestling contests, and 
other sports. There were also musical 
contests. 

Victors in the games were crowned with 
a wreath of olive leaves. This was the 
only prize given, but the winners were 
the proudest, happiest young men in 
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Greece. They were greatly honored. 
When a victor returned to his home city, 
he ate with the rulers, everyone had a 
holiday, and a great parade was held in 
his honor. The city furnished his food for 
the rest of his life. Sometimes his statue 
was erected at Olympia. The Greek 
states all counted or reckoned their dates 
from the times of the Olympic games. 

What remains of ancient Olympia? 
Olympia is located in a valley. Our guide 
tells us that in ancient times thousands 
of statues, temples, and other examples 
of Grecian art were to be found here. But 
storms, earthquakes, and unfriendly peo- 
ple have destroyed most of these art treas- 
ures. We see row after row of pieces 
from the large pillars that were once part 
of the temple of Zeus. They were six feet 
in diameter. The guide says that inside 
this temple was a huge statue of Zeus. 
The statue was the masterpiece of the 
sculptor Phidias (fid’i-is). This was 
classed among the Seven Wonders of 
the Ancient World. 

Lysias says there was a large stadium 
where the foot races were held. The race 
course was enclosed by terraces on which 
there were seats for those who came to 
see the games. There was a long, arched, 
stone passageway through which the boys 
who ran in the race entered the stadium. 
Part of this passageway is still here. 
A gymnasium and theater were built out- 
side the playing field. Several American 
universities have built stadiums pat- 
terned after the one at Olympia. 

Grecian sports were usually religious 
in purpose. The games at Olympia were 
held in honor of Zeus. 

The archaeologists have found many 
coins, bronze articles, and pieces of sculp- 
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ture at Olympia. The most important — 
find of all is the statue of Hermes, the 
messenger of the gods. It is kept in the 
museum. The statue is considered a 
nearly perfect piece of art. It seems 
almost alive. Lysias is proud to show 
us these wonderful works of art. 
Lysias says that in 394 A.D., long after 
the Romans had conquered Greece, the 
emperor forbade the celebration of the 
games. There were no more Olympic 
games until fifteen centuries later when 
the modern Olympic games were begun. 
Of course they are no longer in honor of 
the Greek gods. The games are now 
international, that is, young men from 
countries all over the world enter the 
contests. The modern games are held in 
various cities. The first one was held in 
Athens. Lysias tells us that the part of 
it that attracted most attention was the 
Marathon foot race from Marathon to 
Athens, a distance of twenty-two miles. 
He says this race was in honor of a swift, 
ancient Athenian runner named Phidip- 
pides (fi-dip’pi-déz). He then tells us the 
following story: 
A RUN OF ONE HUNDRED FIFTY MILES 
To the northeast of the “Valley of the 
Two Rivers,” where so many nations ros 
and fell, a new kingdom had risen t0 
power. This was the Persian Empire. The 
Persians conquered Mesopotamia and 
many other provinces in southwestet? 
Asia. They were determined to conque! 
the Greeks also. Three times they sett 
expeditions against Greece. | 
The first Persian expedition was led 
by Mardonius (miir-do’ni-is), son-in-law 
of Darius. Darius was one of the great- 
est of the Persian rulers. But Mardonits 
failed to reach Greece. He failed becaus? 
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At the close of the battle of Marathon in 490 B. C. a Greek runner named Phidippides (fi-dip’pi-déz) 
ran all the way to Athens to tell the citizens of the victory. We do not know how fast he ran or how 
long it took him, but we do know that upon delivering his message he fell dead from exhaustion. 
When the first modern Olympic games were held in Athens in 1896, a long-distance race from Mara- 


thon to Athens was one.of the main events. 


the ships which were to bring food from 
Persia were wrecked. He succeeded only 
in conquering Thrace and Macedon. He 
returned home in defeat and disgrace. 

In 490 B.C. the second Persian army 
set out for the conquest of Greece. This 
time Darius decided to send his forces 
across the Ægean Sea. They crossed it 
in six hundred ships, most of which they 
rented from the Pheenicians, and at last 
landed on the plain of Marathon close to 
Athens. The Athenians set out to meet 
them. Sparta had promised to help Ath- 
ens, so when the Athenians saw that the 
Persians had come, they sent Phidippides, 
the swift runner, 150 miles to Sparta to 
get their help. But the Spartans refused 
to come or to help in any way. 


This is a picture of three of the runners in that race. 


The tired runner hurried back to his 
comrades. He helped in the fight. Though 
the Persians had an army several times 
as large as Athens’ army, the Athenians 
won the battle. Phidippides started at 
once to carry the news of the victory to 
his home city, twenty-two miles away. 
He ran over the mountain roads, entered 
the city shouting, “Ours is the victory,” 
and fell over dead. 

Lysias finishes this tale, and we are 
eager to know whether the Persians ever 
came back again. Our guide suggests that 
we sit under one of the near-by trees while 
he tells us a few of the stories of Greek 
history. We are soon ready to listen to 
the story of the further struggles with the 
fierce Persian invaders. 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


A common sight along the roads of modern Greece is groups of peasants on the way to their village 
market. Their chief method of travel is still by foot, exactly as it was in ancient times. One of the 
women in this picture seems to be wearing her shoes on her head instead of her feet. 


LEONIDAS AND THE THREE HUNDRED 


Eight years after the battle of Mara- 
thon the Persians came back for the third 
time. One of the Spartan leaders, Leon- 
idas (lé-6n’i-das) with three hundred 
soldiers and certain allies, attempted to 
hold back the entire Persian army from 
entering a narrow pass called Thermopy- 
lae (thér-mép’1-é) . Leonidas would prob- 
ably have succeeded if it had not been for 
a traitor who told the enemy of a secret 
pass by which they could attack the 
Greeks from behind. The Spartans might 
easily have saved themselves by quitting 
the pass, but they bravely chose to die 
fighting rather than retreat. The Per- 


sians took and burned Athens, but soon 
afterwards the Athenians gained a great 
naval victory at the battle of Salamis. 

After their ships were destroyed, the 
Persian army retreated, but the Greeks 
knew they would return again. The whole 
of Greece was now aroused. All the city- 
states united against this common enemy: 
When the Persians returned a year later, 
the Greeks were ready for them and 
gained such a decided victory in the battle 
of Plataea that their enemies never cam 
back again. 

Lysias now tells us what happened 
in the little country of Greece after the 
defeat of the Persians. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF GREECE 


We have already seen how the early 
Greeks slowly and gradually got new 
ideas about art, literature, and learning 
from the countries with which they 
traded. The Greeks also had inventive 
minds and improved on the ideas they 
got from other people. 

In this way through many years of 
study the Greeks developed their ideas 
of art, beauty, government and law, free- 
dom and liberty, forms of architecture, 
and types of buildings. About 600 B.C., 
they were developing the finest civiliza- 
tion the world had seen. 

After the victories over the Persians, 
Pericles (pér’i-kléz) became head of the 
Athenian government. He was a soldier, 
orator, and statesman. Under his lead- 
ership the city developed along many 
lines. Pericles had so many beautiful 
buildings erected and gave so much en- 
couragement to sculptors, artists, poets, 
and orators that his age has come to be 
known as the “Golden Age of Greece.” 

The Grecians produced the finest kinds 
of vases and pottery. We have learned 
much of Grecian history from the paint- 
ings on their vases. They shipped vases 
all over the ancient world. It was during 
this time that many of the fine buildings 
and statues of the Acropolis were erected. 
Then, too, lived many of the great men of 


The Greeks no longer build beautiful temples like 
the Parthenon or produce poetry as great as the 
“Iliad” and “Odyssey.” Both the people and the 
country have undergone many changes. But some 
of the people today live much as their ancestors 
did in the time of Pericles. For example, the aged 
Greek woman in this picture is spinning her yarn 
in the same old way yarn was spun 2,500 years 
ago, Holding the wool on a stick, she twists the 
fibers with her fingers. The yarn is then wound 
on another stick until needed. In the larger towns 
and cities of Greece, the yarn is spun in mills, 
just as it is in our own country. 


Greece, some of whom we have already 
learned about. 

Sophocles (sf’-b-kléz), one of the 
greatest Greek writers of plays, or dra- 
mas, was a close friend of Pericles. The 
plays he wrote were acted in the theaters 
of Athens. No admission was charged, for 
the city wanted its people to hear the 
great poetry given in these theaters. At 
that time plays were written in poetry. 
A few of these plays have been preserved. 
They are very skillfully written. 

Hippocrates (hi-pok’ra-téz), the fa- 
ther of medicine, who lived during the 
golden age of Athens, had an enormous 
influence on the progress of medicine. In 
the earlier days, the Greeks believed that 
pain and disease were caused by magic 
and cured by magic. Hippocrates sepa- 
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rated medicine from magic and super- 
stition. His ideals and what he believed 
about medicine are summed up in what is 
called the “Hippocratic Oath.” This oath 
is still required of students when they 
graduate from medical schools. The oath 


is given here. 

“You do solemnly swear, each man by what- 
ever he holds most sacred, that you will be loyal 
to the profession of medicine and just and gen- 
erous to its members; that you will lead your 
lives and practice your art in uprightness and 
honor; that into whatsoever house you shall 
enter, it shall be for the good of the sick to the 
utmost of your power, you holding yourselves far 
aloof from wrong, from corruption, from the 
tempting of others to vice; that you will exercise 
your art solely for the cure of your patients and 
will give no drug, perform no operation, for a 
criminal purpose, even if solicited, far less sug- 
gest it; that whatsoever you shall see or hear of 
the lives of men which is not fitting to be spoken, 
you will keep inviolably secret. These things do 
you swear. Let each man bow the head in 
sign of acquiescence. And now, if you will be 
true to this, your oath, may prosperity and good 
repute be ever yours; the opposite, if you shall 
Prove yourselves forsworn.” 
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There were many other great achieve. 
ments of the Golden Age of Greece, 
When the Acropolis was rebuilt, after 
being burned by the Persians, Phidias the 
sculptor planned most of the great statues, 
The finest was a bronze statue to Athena, 
which stood in the Parthenon. 

The Parthenon, the most famous Greek 
temple, has been studied`and copied by 
many great architects of our own coun 
try. A number of the buildings of our 
larger cities are modeled after this build- 
ing. Have you seen any of them? 

During the time of Pericles the trade 
of Athens grew much larger, too. Because 
Greece was a small country and because 
the increase in population crowded the 
Greeks too much for them to make a liv- 
ing easily, they sought new homes in dis- 
tant lands around the Mediterranean and 
Black seas. These lands then became 


Grecian colonies. 


The Greeks increased in numbers so rapidly that a time soon came when many of them had to 
begin leaving home in search of new land food, Greek colonies sprang up in hundreds of widely 
scattered places around the Mediterranean and Black seas, All of these colonies carried on trad? 
with the mother country and with each other, The Greek merchant ships and navies went to every — 
corner of the known world. . 
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The Greeks planted colonies at many spots along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Wherever they 

went they carried their ideas of art and building with them. This picture shows the remains of a 

Greek theater as it appears today in modern Syracuse, on the island of Sicily. In ancient times Syra- 

cuse was the largest of the Greek colonies. It was conquered by the Romans around 200 B.C., but 
remained for many centuries a center of Greek learning and culture. 


The Greeks established colonies in 
Italy, Sicily, France, Spain, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and other parts of Africa, and on 
the shores of the Black Sea. Much of 
the commerce was carried on with these 
colonies. As a result of the increase in 
commerce, Athens became a prosperous 
as well as a beautiful city. 

Athens was a commercial city and be- 
came very much interested in the colonies 
she had established. These colonies were 
necessary to feed her large population. 


Sparta, on the other hand, was located 
on a fertile plain and did not need col- 
onies to furnish her with food. 

After years of prosperity, a quarrel 
arose between the two rival cities, Athens 
and Sparta. Finally a war broke out which 
lasted for thirty years. Other cities also 
took part in this war. As a result, the 
Greek city-states became weaker and 
weaker. While in this weakened condi- 
tion, they were easy prey for an ambitious 
king who lived to the north. 


GREECE UNDER PHILIP AND ALEXANDER 


How did Demosthenes, the orator, warn 
the Greeks of an enemy to the north? 
Lysias tells us that Demosthenes, when 
just a boy, made up his mind he would 
be an orator. He was not only a timid, 
fearful child, but he also had a weak body. 


Besides this, his voice was not strong, and 
he stuttered. One time when he tried to 
speak to the people about two of his cous- 
ins who mismanaged his father’s estates, 
the people just laughed at him and de- 
cided against him. This unjust decision 
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caused him to determine to succeed as 
an orator, so that he could defend his 
rights. 

Demosthenes used to go to the sea- 
shore and put pebbles in his mouth when 
he talked, in order to overcome his habit 
of stuttering. In this way he forced him- 
self to speak clearly. He often went down 
to the seaside to practice so that he might 
learn to speak loudly enough to overcome 
the noise of the waves. The young man 
wrote a great deal in order that he might 
learn to use good language. After much 
hard work he became such a fine orator 
that he could move the people to tears, 
laughter, or anger, according to his wishes. 

It was this fine orator, Demosthenes, 
who warned his people of the rising power 
of King Philip of Macedonia (mas’é-d6’- 
ni-a). This country, against which he 
warned the Greeks, was a small warlike 
country lying north of the Grecian Pen- 
insula. We can imagine Demosthenes 
making one of his powerful speeches be- 
fore the people of Athens, telling of the 
terrible Macedonian soldiers who rode on 
horses and killed all who came in their 
way. Lysias says that the Macedonian 
army was the first to use cavalry in battle. 
Other armies had used horses but not in 
such numbers as the Macedonians. 


LYSIAS TELLS THE STORY OF ALEXANDER 


The Macedonians were much like the 
Greeks. Their king, Philip, had lived in 
Greece when he was a little boy. He grew 
to like the Greek ways; therefore, he in- 
troduced them into his own country. 

When the city-states south of his ter- 
ritory were weakened by fighting with 
each other, Philip determined to conquer 
them. He did this without much diffi- 
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culty. He was kind to these newly con. 
quered subjects, and was soon well liked 
by most of them. Then he planned to 
conquer the Persians also. Before he was 
ready to start an attack against them he 
died. His son, Alexander, who was q 
young man twenty years of age, became 
king. This was in 336 B.C. 

Alexander had a famous teacher named 
Aristotle (ar’is-t6t’1), who had been edu- 
cated in Athens. Aristotle was one of the 
greatest teachers the world has had. He 
studied nature and wrote books about the 
things he learned. He had a great influ- 
ence on Alexander. Aristotle lived at the 
same time as Demosthenes. While De 
mosthenes was warning Athens against 
the terrible king of Macedon, Aristotle 
was teaching the son of this king to love 
the Greek civilization. Thus it was really 
Aristotle, rather than Demosthenes, who 
saved Athens. 

Alexander was even more ambitious 
than his father. He desired to conquer 
the entire world. He soon conquered the 
powerful Persian Empire. Egypt also fell 
before his army. Everywhere that Alex- 
ander went he was victorious. He even 
went as far as India. Babylon became the 
capital of his empire. We do not know 
just what might have happened if he had 
lived longer, but after only thirteen yeats 
of conquest he died. We are told that be 
fore he died he mourned because ther 
were no more worlds to conquer. Alex 
ander was vain, sometimes cruel, and 
little self-control, but he did accomplish 
great things. He sent out scientists 
collect facts about animals and plants 
He also sent the first scientific expedition | 
we know of, to explore the causes of the 
floods of the Nile River. 


HOW DID CIVILIZATION SPREAD TO SOUTHERN EUROPE? 
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Within 2 few short years, Alexander of Macedonia conquered an empire greater in size than any 
that had existed before him. Wherever his armies went, Greek culture quickly followed. Alex- 
ander’s empire soon fell apart, but traces of Greek culture have survived in faraway India to this day. 


Alexander the Great was also inter- 
ested in art and literature. Like his father, 
he admired the civilization of the Greeks. 
He wished to establish the language, 
learning, and customs of the Greeks in 
every land and with every people he con- 
quered. In this way the finest civilization 
in the world was spread abroad. 

Alexander started Greek colonies wher- 
ever he went and as a result Greek became 
a common language in much of this con- 
quered land. In this way men every- 
where shared in the richest treasures of 
art and learning then known. Do you 
remember the city of Alexandria in 
Egypt? It was founded by Alexander. 

How did civilization continue to 
develop after the death of Alexander? 
Lysias says that after the death of Alex- 
ander his kingdom was divided into four 
parts. One of his generals, named Ptol- 
emy (tél’é-mi), became the ruler of 


Egypt. He was much interested in 
learning of all kinds. 

During the reign of Ptolemy and his 
successors, much new knowledge was dis- 
covered. A great university was estab- 
lished at Alexandria. One of the schol- 
ars in this university found a way to 
measure the distance around the earth. 
Before his time no one knew how large 
the earth really was. Even afterwards, 
little use was made of the discovery for 
nearly 1,700 years ago. 

The people also learned new ways to 
make life more comfortable and safe. 
They built a great lighthouse, 400 feet 
tall, to guide ships safely into the harbor 
at Alexandria. This was called the “Pha- 
ros (fa’rds) of Alexandria,” and was an- 
other of “the Seven Wonders of the An- 
cient World.” 

What discoveries did Archimedes 
make? Archimedes (4r'ki-mé’déz) was 


a Greek mathematician and inventor who 
lived on the island of Sicily around 250 
B.c. The ruler of his native city once 
asked Archimedes to find out if his new 
crown was of pure gold, as ordered. He 
had a suspicion that the goldsmith had 
cheated him by mixing in a cheaper metal. 
No one at that time—not even Archi- 
medes—knew how to determine whether 
a gold object was pure or not. But after 
puzzling over the matter for some time, 
Archimedes suddenly thought of a solu- 
tion one day while taking a bath. Being 
eager to get home and try out his idea, 
he rushed naked into the street, shouting 
“Eureka! Eureka!”—meaning “I have 
found it!” He really had and soon proved 
that the crown was not pure gold. 
“Archimedes’ principle,” as this discov- 


This Athenian woman makes 
her living by selling dolls in her 
open air shop at the foot of the 
Acropolis. She doesa very good 
business because the Greeks ary 
great lovers of dolls. Besides 
thousands of tourists from other 
lands buy the dolls as souvenirs, 
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ery has since been named, is useful today 
in countless ways. But his other discov- 
eries and inventions have been even mote 
helpful. 

He was the first to realize what mighty 
feats can be accomplished with a lever. 
“Give me a place to stand,” he said, “and 
I will move the earth.” He invented the 
double pulley, which makes it possible 
to lift twice as much as can be lifted with 
out it. He invented the spiral screw, ont 
familiar example of which is the augut, 
or bit, used by carpenters to drill holes. 
Another example is the meat grinder 
found in nearly every kitchen. Still al 
other is the water screw often used 1 
place of a suction pump to raise watel. 
Archimedes was the greatest inventor of 
ancient times. 


GREECE SINCE THE DAYS OF ALEXANDER 


Our guide says that 190 years after 
Alexander became king, Greece was con- 
quered by the Romans. This was 146 
B.c. When Jesus lived in Palestine, the 
Romans controlled most of the known 
world. Soon after the death of Jesus, Paul 


carried Christianity to Greece. It ge 
so rapidly there that the ancient religi® 
soon disappeared. Christianity has bee" 
the religion of the Greeks ever since. 
Several hundred years later oe 
was invaded by barbarians from 
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north and west. Her art and culture 
were almost destroyed. But the greatest 
of her craftsmen and artists moved to 
Constantinople, where they were pro- 
tected from the barbarian invaders. 

In 1453, the Eastern Empire was over- 
thrown by the Turks. 

Under the Turks, the Greek people lost 
many of their finer qualities. They 
ceased to be leaders in art and learning. 
They no longer produced great poets, 
sculptors, orators, or statesmen. The 
Turks ruled Greece for over 300 years. 

Finally, the governments of Russia, 
France, and England decided to help the 
Greeks throw off Turkish. control. In 
1827, in a great battle off the Greek 
coast south of Olympia, the Turkish navy 
was defeated, and Greece regained its 
independence. 

The Greek nation has never been a 
strong one since, however, and not al- 
ways able to defend itself. During World 
War II, Greece was overrun by the Ger- 
man army. For over three years, the 
country suffered terrible hardships. Thou- 
sands of men, women, and children 
starved. But in the end the Germans 
were driven out and now the Greeks are 
busy rebuilding their nation. With the 
help of the United States and other coun- 
tries they are slowly succeeding. 

Shall we visit some of our Greek cous- 
ins of today? After leaving Olympia we 
arrive in Corinth. There we soon find 
our guide’s friend, Glancon Venizelos 
(glin-kOn vén-é-z4/lés). Lysias says the 
two children with him are Petros (pat’- 
rds) and Cleris (klér’és). They give us a 
hearty welcome. We have noticed the 
friendliness of the people everywhere we 
have been in Greece. These children have 
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When Greece was invaded in World War II, 

many Greeks hid in the hills and made surprise 

attacks on the Germans. They were called parti- 
sans, and led dangerous lives. 


The serious faces of these Greek boys show the 

unhappiness and hardship that war brings. They 

have seen their village burned and possessions 

taken from their home, But during the war 
they also showed what bravery is. 
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Ewing Galloway 

Since most of the soil of Greece is poor, Greek 

peasants live simply and work hard. This aged 

man is returning home with a fresh supply of 
cheese made from goat’s milk, 


brown hair and blue eyes. If they wore 
American clothes, they would look very 
much like us. Petros is wearing a blue 
blouse and a pleated skirt. Over his blouse 
he wears a beautifully embroidered velvet 
jacket. He is proud of his round scarlet 
cap with its long tassel. He wears more 
clothing than the boys of ancient Athens. 
Cleris is clothed in a simple dress, Petros 
says he is twelve and his sister nine. 
Before we leave Corinth, Mr. Venizelos 
takes us to one of the coffee houses. All 
the Greeks like to go to these. We are 
served coffee, Sweets, and nuts, 


Petros 
says he often goes with his father. 
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In what kind of home does Petros live? 
We go about a mile out into the country 
to the home of our friends. They live in 
a little white stone house. The family 
spends most of its time outdoors. The 
house seems rather bare to us. 

The children like games. Cleris and 
Petros show us how to play some of their 
games. The first one is “Wolf and Lamb.” 
The players join hands and form a circle. 
There are two extra players. One is the 
lamb, and the other the wolf. The wolf 
says, “I am the wolf.” The lamb responds 
with, “I am the lamb.” “I can catch you,” 
says the wolf. “No, you cannot,” is the 
answer. The wolf then tries to get inside 
the circle. The players try to keep him 
out. If he succeeds in getting inside, he 
chases the lamb. Those in the circle lift 
their hands to let the lamb out. If the 
lamb is caught, he enters the circle, the 
wolf becomes a lamb, and someone from 
the circle becomes the wolf. We recog- 
nize this as the same game we saw the 
children of Palestine playing. 

What sort of school does Petros at- 
tend? We go with Petros to school. The 
teachers are all men. The pupils are 
all boys. Greek boys and girls attend 
Separate schools. Petros says the Greek 
law requires that all children between six 
and twelve years of age go to school. The 
law is not well enforced, however. The 
boys learn to read and write the modem 
Greek language, which is little changed 
from the language used in Greece 2,400 
years ago. Petros reads the same stories 
that the boys of ancient Athens read, 
but in the Greek language of today. 

What holidays have Petros and Cleris? 
We ask the children to tell us about their 
holidays. Petros says he likes Indepe!- 
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dence Day best. They decorate their 
homes in blue and white. Everyone flies 
the Greek flag. Then the people, putting 
on their best clothes, enjoy a holiday. It 
is much like our Fourth of July, although 
it comes on April 6th. It is in memory 
of the day the Greeks gained their free- 
dom from the Turks. Petros says he is 
glad his country is free. 

Cleris likes the Easter celebration best. 
Her mother colors eggs, as we do here. 
On Saturday evening a great procession 
isheld. There are fireworks, band music, 
and many banners flying. What the chil- 
dren like best of all is the breaking of the 
Easter eggs. All the children take eggs. 
Each one wants to break the most eggs 
by striking his against those of the other 
children. “Do you think you would en- 
joy our holidays?” asks Petros. 

What manufacturing and mining is 
done in Greece? While we are eating with 
our friends, Mr. Venizelos tells us more 
about the present country of Greece. He 
says Greece has few factories. Cloth and 
carpets are woven in the homes. There 
are some silk mills, flour mills, and ma- 
chine shops. Manufacturing is not likely 
to increase much, because the country has 
no coal. Then, too, there are few rivers 
to furnish water power. 

He tells us that the mountains are rich 
in minerals. Iron, zinc, lead, and salt 
are found in abundance. 

Mr. Venizelos says the Greeks love the 
water. Next to agriculture, commerce is 
the main occupation. Since few places 
in Greece are more than forty miles 
ftom the sea, the Greeks have always 
traveled much by water. Before the war, 
the Greeks had a merchant marine of 
More than 500 ships. This is a large num- 
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ber of ships for so small a country. Along 
the shore are many villages of fishermen 
and marines. 

What are some of the interesting 
things to be seen on our journey to Mt. 
Parnassus? After dinner we bid our 
Greek friends good-bye, We again board 
the train, for there is one more place we 
want to see before leaving Greece. As 
our train moves on we see some of the 
country women weaving on looms out-of- 
doors. We suppose that they are making 
some of the carpets or cloth of which Mr. 
Venizelos told us. Since there is almost no 
danger of rain this time of the year, they 
prefer to work outside. 

While our train stops at a little coun- 
try station we watch a Greek shepherd- 
ess spinning woolen yarn. Taking the 
wool a little at a time, she twists it into 
yarn between her fingers. As fast as the 
yarn is made she winds it on a short stick. 


vA 


OLIVE 


Nearly all the products of GREECE are the sort 

that do best in a semitropical climate: olives, 

lemons, silk, nuts and tobacco. The fruit which 

the Greeks call currants is not the same as the 

red or white berries we know by that name. Their 

currants are small, seedless grapes, which, when 
dried, become what we call raisins. 
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Above us are the steep, rocky slopes 
of Mt. Parnassus, which the ancients re- 
garded as the exact center of the world. 
Great honor was shown anyone who 
succeeded in climbing its lofty peak. 
The air at the top is said to be bitter 
cold even in summer. We decide not to 
attempt the climb, but find much to in- 
terest us on the lower slopes. For here 
in ancient times was the famous Delphian 
oracle about which Lysias has told us. 
We see the ruins of the great temple and 
of many other buildings which formerly 
stood here. For centuries these ruins 
were buried beneath tons of dirt, but 
excavators in recent times have brought 
them back to light. At the same time 
they have uncovered many beautiful 


Things to 


1. Describe the beginning growth of Greece, 


What characteristics of the land and climate 
of Greece contributed to the growth of its 


civilization? 

3. Why is it possible for Greece to be a united 
nation today instead of being divided into 
small city-states? 

4, How do these reasons influence the relation- 
ship of all nations today? 

5. What architectural ruins are to be seen in 
Greece? 

6. Who were some of the Greek gods and 
goddesses? What special qualities did each 
of them possess? 

7. How did the Greeks express their love of 


beauty? 


. Describe the ways in which laws were made 
in Athens, 
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statues and inscriptions of great value 
to historians of Greece. 

Far off across the northern hills there 
is another mountain still more famous in 
Greek legend. This, we are told, is Mt, 
Olympus, the highest mountain of 
Greece. On its cloud-guarded summit 
in olden times dwelt the mighty Zeus 
and all the other gods, according to an- 
cient Greek legend. 

We retrace our steps to Corinth the 
following morning. Then we take the train 
to Patras (pa-tras’), the port from which 
we shall set sail for Italy. As we leave, 
we recall that we are indebted to Greece 
for much progress in civilization, espe- 
cially in government, art, architecture, 
and the beginnings of science. 


Talk About 


9. Why do you think people were angry when 

Socrates taught the young people to ques- 

tion the beliefs of their elders? What do 

you think of the advice? 

Tell the legend about the ‘Trojan War. 

How were Spartan boys educated? Do 

you think it is wise to make war a chief 

interest as the Spartans did? 

What value do you think the Olympian 

games had? 

What were some of the achievements of 

the “Golden Age of Greece”? 

- Discuss the ambitions and interests of 
Alexander of Macedonia. 

- Why is it possible to find traces of Greek 
culture in places as far away as India? 

- What happened to Greek civilization in the 
centuries following the Roman conquest? 

- What are some of the products of Greece? 


IO. 
II. 


IX 


Naples is Italy’s third largest city and one o 


the fertile slopes of Mt. Vesuvius. A common § 
f the volcano. 
Imost to its very top. If you look closely you can see a 


smoke eternally issuing from the mouth o 
travel by electric and wire rope railway a 


f the busiest seaports. Southward across the bay lie 


ight from the streets of Naples is the cloud of 
Visitors to Naples may, if they choose, 


great many large vessels in the harbor, 


A VISIT 


TO ITALY 


Where Past and Present Meet 


The land of painters, of authors, and 
of scientists. We are sailing on the Ionian 
Sea on our way to Italy. Shall we find 
out a few things about this land to which 
We are going? We ought to know some- 
thing about the land and its people before 
We visit it. 

Perhaps all of us have seen Italian 
children, or children of Italian parents, 
A America, for there are more than a 
million and a half Italian-born persons 
ie are now making the United States 
3 a home. Probably we have all read 
Omething about certain famous Italians, 


since many of them have been great art- 
ists. Have you ever heard any music by 
Resphighi (rés-pé’gé)? You can still hear 
the great voice of Caruso (ka-rd0’z0) on 
phonograph records. Christopher Colum- 
bus also was from Italy. Another Italian, 
Galileo (gal-i-le’6), proved that if two 
objects of different weights are dropped 
from the same height, the heavier one does 
not fall faster than the lighter one., They 
both reach the ground at the same time. 
He made many new discoveries in astron- 
othersciences. Marconi (méar-ko’- 


omyand 
the wireless telegraph, be- 


né), inventor of 
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a etae,} Italian Tourist Informat se Ofice, Chicago 
On every side the visitor to Italy is struck with scenes of great loveliness. The country roads wind 
their way among olive orchards, vineyards, wheat fields, and the ruins of ancient fortresses and castles, 
Such a road as the one pictured above might lead to one of Italy’s many beautiful lakes. 


Italy is densely populated, its population being 

only a little less than one-third that of the 

United States. What part of the country has 

the most inhabitants? Why are there so few 

people living in the region extending lengthwise 
through the middle of Italy? 
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Italy is a long irregularly shaped peninsula, 
which covers 119,713 square miles, This area 
is about the same as that of Iowa and Illinois 
together. The map above shows that it lies in 
the same latitudes as these states, and extends 
even further north. But the whole of Italy is 
considerably warmer. What is the reason for this? 


POPULATION MAP OF ITALY 
DENSITY OF POPULATION 
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longed to the same country. Arturo Tos- 
canini, one of the greatest conductors of 
music in today’s America is an Italian. 

Of the five cities in Europe visited by 
the largest number of travelers, three are 
in Italy. They are Florence, Venice, and 
Rome. Visitors go to Italy because they 
can see priceless collections of art and 
many famous and beautiful buildings. 
Many places in Italy recall stirring and 
exciting events in history. Many of the 
people live in ways unlike ours, and that 
is interesting, too. Travelers can see un- 
usual sights there and have unusual ex- 
periences. 

But we must remember, as we journey 
through Italy and hear about the history 
of the land, that this country is another 
link in the development of civilization as 
it spread farther and farther west from 
its “cradles” in Egypt and Asia. 

Why was it more difficult for civili- 
zation to spread to Italy than to Greece? 
Look at the map of Europe to see if you 
can find reasons why civilization did not 
reach Italy as quickly as it did Greece. 
What kind of coastline does Italy have 
on the east? It is a very rocky shore line 
having no good harbors. Do you think 
this could have had anything to do with 
the spread of civilization? If so, what? 

Notice also the greater number of 
islands around Greece. These acted as 
steppingstones” from the shore of Asia. 
As there are very few islands around 
Italy, what effect do you think that had 
on travel from eastern countries in early 
times? Would it have such an effect to- 
day? What reasons can you give? 

What other things can we learn about 
Italy from our maps? Now study the 
relief map of Italy on the next page. 
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Our trip is following the path of early civilization, 


and moving west to Italy from Greece. You can 
see the famous “boot” of Italy, shown in black. 
Notice how Italy extends down into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. This view of the earth’s sphere 
shows only half of the world. We call this a 
hemisphere, because “hemi” means “half.” The 
other side of the world—the side of the sphere 
which we cannot see—is, of course, the other half 
sphere, or hemisphere. 


What principal mountain range do you 
find in the country? In what direction 
does it run? Try to find the lowland 
regions of Italy. Do you think Italy has 
more, or less, lowland territory than 
Greece? What mountains lie along the 
northern edge of Italy? Would you say 
that the islands of Sardinia and Sicily 
are mountainous or flat? Notice that 
the rivers all have their beginnings in the 
mountains. 

Find the Po River. The plain along 
this river is one of the most densely popu- 
lated parts of Europe. Do you see any 
reason why so many people should live 
in this valley? Each year the rivers flow- 
ing down from the mountains bring more 
soil. The delta at the mouth of the Po 
is gradually getting larger. What kind of 
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The Italian peninsula resembles a high-heeled boot in the act of kicking a football (Sicily). Along 
the top edge of the boot are the snow-covered Alps, the highest mountains of Europe. Extending 
down its leg are the Apennines. Italy is twice the size of Illinois, but only about half of it is suitable 


for farming. Sardinia and Sicily belong to Ital , but Corsica is a possession of France. 


soil would you expect the valley and the 
delta to have? Why? 

Find the Tiber River. What large city 
do you find near its mouth? Locate the 
chief seaports of Italy—Brindisi(brén’dé- 
78), Genoa (jén’6-a), Naples, and Ven- 
ice. Venice is unlike any other city in the 
world, except, perhaps, Stockholm. It is 
built on a large number of little islands. 
We shall learn more about it later. Do 
you see Milan (mi-lén’) about 150 
miles west of Venice? Also find Florence 
on the Arno River. We shall visit a num- 
ber of these cities while we are in Italy. 

What is the climate of Italy? In what 
latitude is Italy? What part of the United 
States is in the same latitude? Do you 
expect to find the same kind of climate 
in both places? Can you give reasons why 
Italy has what is called a Mediterranean 
type of climate? What kind of crops 
would you expect to find growing here? 

Some people say the map of Italy looks 
like a man’s boot. Do you think it does? 
What is the name of the large island at 
the toe of the “boot”? What two islands 
are farther north and west? One of 
these, Corsica, does not belong to Italy. 
Find the Strait of Messina (més-sé’na). 
Our ship is now passing through that 
strait. The Ionian Sea was very choppy 
during the night, but when we entered 
the strait the water suddenly became very 
quiet. 

In a few hours we shall catch our first 
sight of the beautiful Bay of Naples. 
The city appears on the slopes of the 
hills along the shore. Not far away we 
see the volcano Vesuvius, with a cloud 
of smoke and steam above it. It is an 
active volcano which has several times 
destroyed many villages on its slopes. 


Some parts of Naples are new. In these parts 
of the city, the wide, well-paved streets are lined 
with modern buildings similar to those of an 
American city. But in the older parts of Naples, 
the streets are narrow and poorly paved. There 
are no sidewalks for pedestrians to walk on. The 
storekeepers sit before their open shops. Four- 
story tenement houses overhang the street, leav- 
ing only a narrow ribbon of sky to be seen be- 
tween the roofs. 


Our boat docks and we go ashore. Soon 
we are in the midst of a busy crowd. T he 
people we see are dark-skinned, but we 
know that they belong to the white race. 
Their hair is black and their eyes are dark. 
There are not many tall people among 
them. In spite of the fact that many of 
them are poorly dressed, they are a gay 
and laughing people. 

Naples is a large city in Italy, hav- 
ing a population of almost a million. The 
Greeks built a city here long before the 
Romans built up a strong nation in Italy. 
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It is sometimes said that Naples is the 
noisiest city in Europe. Certainly it is a 
busy city. Many vessels enter the port 
every year. Most of them carry away 
olive oil, cheese, macaroni, dried fruits, 
nuts, wine, and hemp to the United States 
and to South America. They bring to 
Italy such things as coal, steel, lumber, 
cotton, wool, leather, and chemicals. 

In the modern section there are wide 
streets, a good water system, and electric 
car lines. Naples is a busy manufacturing 
center where ships and railway engines 
are made. Woolen, silk, linen, and cotton 
cloth are manufactured here. There are 
also factories which make glassware, 
gloves, and perfumes. 

There are many fine schools in Italy. 
Italy has a law which says that all chil- 
dren must go to school at least up to 
the fifth grade, but in some places this 
law has not always been enforced. Italy 
has many universities and many schools 
of art and music. The first European 
university—a school of medicine—was 
founded in Salerno (si-lér’nd), south of 
Naples. Some of the law schools and the 
universities were famous centers of learn- 
ing as far back as the 13th century. They 
are still well attended today. Special 
courses are offered to students of other 
countries in summertime. 

One of the most famous opera houses 
in Italy is the San Carlo Opera House of 
Naples. Many noted Italian singers who 
have appeared in opera in our country 
have sung here. Perhaps you have heard 
of the famous soprano Galli-Curci (gal’é 
kfir’ché), or Gigli (j@lyé) and Marti- 
nelli, both tenors. Opera is enjoyed by 
Italian people of all classes. They are 
much interested in singing. There are 
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many small opera houses throughout the 
country. The language itself is musical, 
and wherever we go the Italians are sing- 
ing at work and at play. 

What do we see in the crater of a-vol- 
cano? An automobile ride of a few miles 
to the southeast of Naples brings us to 
the foot of Mt. Vesuvius (vé-si’vi- 
ts). Do you know how we get the word 
volcano? The ancient Romans believed 
in Vulcan, the god of fire. They thought 
of him as a great blacksmith who had a 
shop and forge underground. When ashes, 
smoke, or fire appeared out of mountains 
like Vesuvius, and Etna which is on the 
island of Sicily, the ancients believed that 
Vulcan was at work at his forge. So they 
gave such mountains Vulcan’s name— 
volcanoes. We know, of course, that they 
were wrong, and any encyclopedia will 
tell us why volcanoes sometimes erupt 
smoke, ashes, steam, and fire. 

There is a wire cable railway to take 
us part of the way up Mt. Vesuvius. 
The Italian government has scientists 
watching the volcano and finding out 
some of its mysteries. We can climb up 
to the rim of the crater, a wide, deep 
bowl in the top of the mountain. As we 
walk along, we see what appears to be 
smoke or steam coming from crevices in 
the mountain. Now and again we hear 
noises resembling distant thunder. The 
higher we go, the more smoke appears. 
We also smell sulphur, 

At last we are on the edge of the crater. 
It is like a great black bowl, with the 
blackness broken here and there by what 
seem to be tongues of flame. But it is 
not fire. It is the reflection of a great mass 
of heated material in the center of the 
great crater. Clouds of steam roll up. Tt 
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Have you ever wondered what the mouth of a volcano looks like? Here we are on the very top of 
Mt. Vesuvius looking down into the crater. What we see is a huge earthen bowl nearly half a mile 
across and hundreds of feet deep. As we stand on the rim of this bowl, or crater, we see below us a 
large smoking cone which looks like a second volcano inside the first, This smaller volcano never 


stops spouting out clouds of burning gas and smoke. It is the part of Vesuvius that is always 
active. In times of violent eruption, such as occurred in 79 A.D. and again in 1906, the whole crater 
becomes active. Masses of red-hot rock, ashes, and steam spurt high into the air, endangering the 
lives of people for miles and miles around, Each new eruption builds the rim of the crater higher. 


is the steam which looks like smoke, for 
pate is really no smoke at all. Fine par- 
ticles of stone are carried up with the 
Steam. 

Naturally we do not care to stay long 
here. The ground shakes and we cannot 
help remembering that Vesuvius has 
erupted many times. Whole towns have 
been covered with hot, liquid rock, called 
= , or else by ashes and powdered stone, 
which this mountain poured forth. 

The most destructive eruption of 

esuvius was in the year 79 a. when 
Several cities were buried. Two of them 


were called Pompeii (pdm-pa’yé) and 
Herculaneum (hir'ki-la’né-ttm). Hun- 
dreds of years went by and people forgot 
there had been cities there. Then one day 
a man who was digging a well found some 
old statues. They interested the people, 
and the news reached the government. 
Men were hired to dig down to see 
whether other old statues could be found. 
Twenty feet down the workmen came 
upon what they soon knew was a buried 
city. Hundreds of workmen were then 
put to work and most of the city has been 
uncovered. We have learned a great deal 
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Some Sights in Old Pompeii 


In the year 79 A.D. a violent eruption of Mt. Vesuvius covered the wealthy city of Pompeii under thick beds 

of cinders and ashes. For more than sixteen centuries no effort was made to uncover the buried city. Finally, 

about two hundred years ago, its site was discovered and excavations were begun to uncover it. Visitors 

today may walk through the ancient streets and buildings and get a very good idea of the way people lived 
in the early days of the Roman Empire. In many ways the cities were like cities of today. 


The volcanic eruption which buried Pompeii and Herculaneum happened so suddenly that many of 
their inhabitants had no chance to escape. Excavators have found the remains of persons who clearly 
were overtaken by death as they went about their daily occupations in shops and home. They have 
uncovered the well-preserved ruins of luxurious mansions such as the one pictured in this modern restora- 
tion of a Pompeiian home. The homes of well-to-do citizens were built around a central court or garden, 
ornamented with marble columns, statues, sundials, stone water basins, and green shrubbery. Usually the 
walls surrounding the court were decorated with paintings. The floors were often paved with mosaic tile. 


Courtesy Italian Tourist Information Ofice, Chicago 
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about how the Romans lived by studying 
this old city and the things found there. 
You see, people did not gradually aban- 
don the city and let it go to ruin. Life 
stopped there suddenly when it was cov- 
ered with twenty feet of ashes from 
Mt. Vesuvius. Bread was in the ovens of 
the bakers, dogs were tied in their ken- 
nels, people were at work when the erup- 
tion started. The ashes sealed up every- 
thing just as it was, for people to find cen- 
turies later. Let us visit this ancient city. 

What does Pompeii tell us about Ro- 
man life? We see temples, theaters, pub- 
lic buildings, and private houses. Some 
of them are being restored to look as they 
did nearly two thousand years ago. Many 
of the homes were built two stories high. 
There were few windows toward the 
street, for the rooms of a house always 
opened on a courtyard where the people 
Could be out-of-doors. Some of these inner 
Courtyards were very large, and contained 
untains, gardens, and statuary. 

The streets of Pompeii were narrow 
and were paved with blocks of stone. We 
“an see deep ruts, worn into the pavement 


William Thompson 
Among the countless objects recovered from the ruins of ancient Pompeii and Herculaneum are 
many fine examples of metal tools and utensils used by Roman tradesmen and housewives. In the 
first photograph we see a small collection of carpenter tools, in the second a group of kitchen uten- 
sils, How many of these objects can you recognize? The care with which such things were made 

shows that the people were highly civilized. 


by the wheels of chariots centuries ago. 

In some of the buildings we see pictures 
built into the floors. Other pictures are 
built in the walls of houses. These pictures 
are made up of thousands of bits of col- 
ored glass and stone. Such colors never 
fade, and these pictures are as bright as 
when they were made. We call them 
mosaic work. Some houses had painted 
walls inside, with beautiful decorations. 
But many of these were of plaster, so 
some of them have cracked and crumbled 
away in patches. 

In Naples there is a fine museum where 
the Italian government has preserved the 
things found in Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. Here we see hundreds of house- 
hold articles, kitchen utensils, toilet ar- 
ticles, drinking cups, tables, couches, and 
the lamps with which the people lighted 
their homes. 

Tools, vases, knives, needles, mirrors, 
combs, a set of surgical instruments, 
theater tickets, all help us to picture life 
in these ancient cities. We had supposed 
safety pins were a modern invention, but 
here we see them among these relics. 


Most interesting of all are the casts of 
people, dogs, and many household objects. 
When the lava came down and buried 
the city it formed a sort of cast, like a 
plaster mold, about the bodies and other 
objects and retained their shapes. Care- 
ful workmen have made reproductions 
from these which we know are true to life. 
These show us just how the people looked 
when the ashes and lava fell and cov- 
ered them. 

Outlines of some of their foods have 
thus been preserved. We see onions, nuts, 
honeycombs, figs, pears, grain, even a 
pan of meat. One interesting thing is 
the baker’s shop where eighty-one loaves 
of bread were found in the oven. One 
of these we see stamped with the name 
of the baker, 

j As we leave the museum we see a famil- 
lar face, Yes, it is surely Enrico Dinello, 


Brogi Photo 

The rocky island of Capri (kä'prē) in the Bay of Naples is a favorite resort of tourists. Thousands 

of people come here every year to enjoy its striking scenery and its delightful climate. As this pic- 
ture suggests, the chief occupation of the natives is fishing. 


who lived in our home town in the United 
States. His little daughter Francesca is 
with him and they are delighted to meet 
friends from America. He tells us that he 
has come back to Italy to live. We ask 
him whether he will go with us as a guide 
on our visit to Italy. He is not a profes- 
sional guide, but he knows the customs 
and language of the people. Francesca 
begs him to do it, and he finally consents. 

How do people live in Naples? Enrico 
takes us through the parts of Naples 
where the people have their homes. There 
are many houses five and six stories high. 
Broad stone steps lead to the top. The 
rooms are generally rather dark. Many of 
the poorer families live in basements in 4 
single room. 

We see all kinds of food being sold on 
the street. There are huge carts loaded 
with vegetables of all kinds. People buy 
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from them right at the curb. Some of the 
food being sold is already cooked. The 
coffee vendor is ready to sell youa cup of 
coffee for a few cents. Others are sell- 
ing roasted or boiled chestnuts, a favorite 
food in Italy. There are fried rice balls, 
beans, meat rolls, corn cakes, doughnuts, 
and many other foods to be bought—all 
hot and ready to eat. The prices seem to 
be very low. There are many kinds of sea 
food for sale, too, such as lobsters, oysters, 
clams, octopi, and fish. 

How is macaroni made? Enrico takes 
us to see a macaroni factory. We had 
thought that all Italians ate macaroni 
every day, but our guide tells us that 
although it is not an expensive food, the 
poorer people cannot afford it so often. 
They eat potatoes, bread, green vegeta- 
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bles, and some meat and cheese. Fruits 
and nuts they have in great abundance. 
They are also heavy drinkers of wine, 
which they use in place of tea and coffee. 

Macaroni is made from a special kind 
of wheat. We watch the flour while it is 
mixed with the boiling water to make a 
stiff paste. It is mixed in large machines 
and finally put into a metal cylinder. This 
has small holes in the bottom through 
which the dough is pressed, Large knives 
cut the macaroni into pieces a yard long 
as it comes through the holes. Then these 
pieces are hung on rods or sticks to dry. 
Some of the factories dry the macaroni 
inside, but others sometimes hang these 
sticks loaded with macaroni right out in 
the street. When the macaroni is dry, it 
is cut into pieces and packed in boxes. 


The Italian people eat great quantities of macaroni and spaghetti. Many up-to-date factories pro- 


duce these foods under proper sanitary conditions, 


yard to dry. The best macaroni and s 


but sometimes they are hung on rods outside in the 


paghetti are made from a special kind of wheat grown in 
southern Europe. 
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Olive raising is one of the most important occupa- 
tions of Italy. The fruit is picked while still green 
and either used for pickles or crushed to make oil. 
The Italians use olive oil in place of butter and 
lard. They also burn: it in their lamps. In this 
country it is more generally used in salad dress- 
ing, salve, and soap. We buy a large part of our 
supply of olives and olive oil from Italy. Women 
and children do most of the work of harvesting 
each year’s crop of olives. In this picture we 
see an olive orchard at harvest time. 


What are the chief crops in Italy? We 
are ready to leave Naplesand travelnorth- 
ward by railway. We learn that there are 
three types of travel: first-, second-, 
and third-class. Most tourists travel 
second-class, because it is inexpensive and 
comfortable. Our train passes through 
rough, hilly country. The farms are not 
large, and we see that a great deal of 
wheat is grown. There are also many 
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vineyards. Enrico tells us that grapes are 
one of the leading products of Italy. Most 
of them are used for making wine. We see 
whole families working in the fields— 
men, women, and even small children, 
Some of the people are pulling weeds by 
hand, while others are hoeing. They take 
good care to use every bit of land that has 
good soil. 

On some of the hillsides we see groves 
of oaks and chestnut trees. The chestnuts 
are roasted, or boiled, or ground into 
flour from which a kind of bread is made. 


al 


They are gathered in November. The 
acorns are used to fatten pigs, and we see 
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This girl lives in a village near Mt. Vesuvius. 

The cask she carries is used to hold wine or per- 

haps water—which is not plentiful in southern 

Italy. Wine is made from crushed grapes. Grape 

vines grow almost everywhere in Italy, climbing 

Poplar trees or sticks set in the ground. They 
may even run along the ground. 
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The Italian people love music and dancing. Every village has its feast days when the young people 

come together on the streets and public squares to enjoy their favorite pastime. Usually the danc- 

ers dress themseves in the colorful native costumes of their local community. In larger towns and 
Cities, the people more commonly dress in modern clothes the same as we do in America. 


Many small droves of pigs feeding under 
the trees, 

There are also many olive orchards, for 
the Italians value the olive for several 
reasons. They not only eat the fruit, or 
sell a great deal of it, but they press oil 
ftom it. They use olive oil in cooking, 
Just as we would use butter or lard. Other 
orchards contain orange and lemon trees. 
These fruits are important crops in the 
wuthern part of Italy. The island of 
Sicily is noted for its lemons. Figs and 
dates are also grown. 


On the rougher lands, high in the hills 
and mountains, it is hard to farm, but we 
see flocks of sheep and goats, and. some- 
times a herd of cattle. Enrico says that 
dairying is an important business with 
some of the mountain dwellers. They 
make and export a great deal of cheese. 

Enrico has promised to tell us some of 
the early history of Italy while we are on 
our way to Rome. Rome is the city about 
which much history centers. First of all, 
we want to know who first lived in this 
part of the Italian peninsula. 
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THE CITY OF ROME 


By whom was Rome founded? We 
may never know the country from which 
the first Romans came. They were shep- 
herds and farmers whose ancestors were 
the same kind of people as the ancestors 
of the early Greeks. At least, the early 
Romans and early Greeks had the same 
words for many things. Perhaps these 
wandering tribes journeyed westward 
from the plains of Asia, and part of them 
wandered down towards Greece, while 
others followed the Danube River and its 
tributaries until they reached the Alps. 
Then they found passes in the mountains 
and somehow reached the northern plains 
of Italy. They moved on southward, look- 
ing for pastures until they reached the 
valley of the Tiber River. 

Francesca says that she knows the story 
which the Romans told about the found- 


In 500 B.C. the Italian Peninsula was occupied b 

three different peoples. In the north es the 

Etruscans about whom so very little is known. 

In the south were the Greeks about whom we have 

just been reading, The middle regions belonged 

to the Latins and other Italic tribes who were 
later to rule the world. 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum 


The Etruscan people who rose to power before the 
days of Rome, were very skillful in metals, pot- 
tery, and war. The Etruscan chariot pictured 
here is over 2,500 years old. It was recently dug 
up from an ancient tomb and is now on display 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City. It was made of wood covered with a thin 
sheet of bronze. The figures which appear in the 
bronze were put there with a hammer. Later on, 
the Romans used chariots in their games, 


ing of Rome. About 800 B.c., as the story 
goes, twin boys named Romulus and 
Remus were set afloat on the Tiber River. 
A mother wolf found them and nursed 
them. Afterward they were cared for by 
a shepherd. When the boys grew up they 
decided to build a city on the banks of the 
Tiber. But the brothers quarreled ovet 
the city, and Remus was killed. Romulus 
named the city Rome in honor of himself. 
Of course this old story is only a legend, 
although someone named Romulus might 
have built the city. 

Enrico tells us that we do know some 


thing about Italy starting around 50% 


B.C. At that time there were three sep 
rate groups of people living in Italy. The 
most important were the Greeks, who ha 
some flourishing colonies in the souther 
part of Italy and on the island of Sicily: 
In fact, this part of the Mediterranea? 
world was then called Great Greece. Be 
tween the Greek colonies and the Tiber 
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Here we see the remains of an ancient Greek temple on the island of Sicily. It reminds us that 
Sicily and the southern half of Italy were once largely populated by colonists from Greece. That 
Was centuries before Rome had risen to power. What temple in Athens does this building resemble? 


River were the Italians, who were tribes 
of farmers and shepherds. The most im- 
portant tribe was the Latin tribe. The 
Latins were not civilized. They did not 
tead or write, and had not bothered to 
learn the improved ways of living which 
the Greeks had. 

North of the Tiber River were the 
Etruscans. These people are a mystery to 
Us to this day. We think they came from 
Somewhere on the shores of Asia Minor. 
They worked in metals, made pottery, 
and were also skilled in warfare. They 
lived in cities, and could read and write, 
but no one has yet been able to read 
Writings they left. 

The Etruscans had a much higher type 
of civilization than the Latin farmers. 


Certainly no one in 500 B.c. would have 
selected the Latins as the people who 
would one day become rulers of the world. 
Yet that is just what happened. 

Enrico tells us the interesting story 
of how Rome grew in size and power to 
become the capital of the world. 

Why did Rome become a great city? 
The city of Rome began as a small settle- 
ment on one of seven hills located along 
the Tiber River about fifteen miles from 
the sea. From our story of the Greek 
cities, we know why a hilltop was selected 
for the city. That made it easy for the 
people to protect themselves. The city 
was too far from the sea to be bothered 
by pirates. Yet it was located at a place 
where traders passed on their way be- 
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tween the Etruscan cities in the north and 
the Greek colonies in the south. This was 
a favorable spot for a city, and soon Rome 
spread to all of the seven hills. 

For a long time after Rome became the 
“City of the Seven Hills,” it was ruled 
by Etruscan kings. These kings built 
sewers and walls, and the Latins learned 
some of the ways of civilization. To this 
day we can see one of these sewers. 

Finally, however, the Etruscan king be- 
came cruel and the Romans drove him 
from their city. Perhaps you have heard 
some of the stories about the war with the 
Etruscans. Do you remember the one 
about Horatius (ho-ra’shi-tis) at the 
bridge over the Tiber? We do not know 
whether the story about Horatius is true 
or whether it is only a legend, but we do 
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know that the Romans finally got rid of 
their kings and decided that they would 
never again be ruled by a king. Instead, 
they had what we call a republic. 
How was Rome ruled under the repub. 
lic? A republic is a government in which 
the power is in the hands of the people, 
They do not have a king, but choose 
some of their own number to govern 
them. Can you name any republics? 
The “old-timers” at Rome, people 
whose families belonged to the first tribes 
who settled there, were wealthier than the 
rest of the people. They owned more land 
and had larger flocks and herds. They 
were called the patricians. They chose 
three hundred of their number to be sena- 
tors. It was the senate of Rome which 
really ruled the city. To make the task 


“Father Tiber” was the name by which the ancient Romans often referred to the yellow stream 

flowing past their city’s walls. The Tiber has never been important for navigation, being too shallow 

for large boats. But it has been famous through history for its bridges. The bridge you see here 

is the oldest in Rome. It was built in the time of Julius Caesar, Did you ever hear the story of 
how Horatius held the bridge? If not, ask your teacher to tell it to you. 


Anderson Photo 


The mountainous countryside north of Pisa has lo 
quarries furnished much of the marble used in the 
Worked continuously for more than twenty centur. 
world’s finest marble every year. How many uses 
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ng been famous for its marble quarries. These 
puildings of ancient Rome. Though they have been 
ies, they still yield a million dollars’ worth of the 
for marble can you think of? Do you see in this 


picture how the workmen bring the blocks down the hill to the flatcars and oxcarts below? 


of ruling simpler, the senators chose two 
of their number to be at the head of the 
government. Perhaps they borrowed the 
idea of having two rulers from the Spar- 
tans, about whom we have heard. They 
had two kings at once. These rulers chosen 
by the senators were called consuls. 

The consuls were not only rulers, but 
were leaders of the army. Sometimes they 
called a meeting of all the fighting men. 


This meeting was called the assembly. 
As all the fighting men went to it, the 
assembly was composed partly of sena- 
tors and other patricians, and partly of 
the common people, who were called the 
plebeians. The assembly did not have 
much power. So you can see that the com- 
mon people had to serve as soldiers but 
did not have much to say about their 
government. 


Courtesy Italian Tourist Information Ofice, Chicago 


At many places throughout Italy one may see the remains of ancient open-air theaters. These thea- 
ters appear to have been built in the same fashion as those we have learned about in Greece. The 
Greeks taught the Romans much of what they knew about architecture, art, poetry, and science. 
The Romans in turn passed this knowledge on to the people of later times. Many of our own public 
buildings and athletic stadiums are modeled after those of ancient Rome and Greece. 


You can realize now how there grew up 
two classes of people in Rome, the patri- 
cians and the plebeians. The patricians 
were proud of their old families, and 
would not allow their children to marry 
into the families of plebeians. Since the 
patricians made the laws, they saw to it 
that the plebeians should not hold office. 

When the army conquered some near- 
by land and the land was divided among 
the Romans, the patricians always took 
most of it. In this way the patricians grew 
richer, while the plebeians had a harder 
and harder time to get along. Often they 
had to borrow money from the rich pa- 
tricians. When these debts fell due, often 
the plebeians could not pay them. Then 
the debtors were thrown into prison and 
their lands taken away from them to satis- 


fy the debt. Of course the plebeians be- 
came very much dissatisfied, and deter- 
mined to gain their rights. 

How did the plebeians win their first 
fight? Every Roman boy was taught to 
obey orders. He gave instant and com- 
plete obedience to his father’s commands. 
When he entered the army he obeyed his 
officer’s orders without question. When 
he worked at home he obeyed the Jaw in 
the same way. Because of this training 
in obedience and respect for law, Roman 
citizens obeyed the laws until they were 
changed. This made it possible for Rome 
to change her laws by peaceful means 
instead of revolution and bloodshed. 

The plebeians wanted their rights, but 
could not secure them from the patricians. 
They decided on a peaceful strike instead 
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of a revolution. At one time they refused 
to go out to fight an outside enemy until 
one of the consuls promised that debtors 
would no longer be thrown into prison. 
But after the war was over, the promise 
was not kept. This time they determined 
to take action. The plebeians left the city 
of Rome and marched in a body to a near- 
by hill, where they meant to build a city 
of their own, a city where they could make 
their own laws and have the rights which 
they demanded. 

The patricians did not like this. They 
needed the plebeians. Someone had to do 
the work and fight the battles. The 
plebeians needed the patricians, for the 
patricians were wealthy and had the best 
farms and businesses. The plebeians knew 
that they could found another city, but 
they also knew it would be a hard task to 
conquer new land for themselves and keep 
it. Both sides realized that it was neces- 
sary to coöperate for the greatest good 
of all. 

This time the senate passed a law 
giving the plebeians the right to elect two 
officers called tribunes. The tribunes 
could interfere if they thought any ple- 
beian was not receiving justice. The pen- 
alty for opposing a tribune was exile. Tf 
a plebeian managed to reach a tribune 
and even touched his garment, no one 
dared to lay hands on him. But the really 
important thing about all this is the fact 
that, for the first time, the common people 
had the right to select men to represent 
them and to see that they received justice. 

Do you recall, in the story of Greece, 
how Solon helped the Greek people to 
Secure their rights? The Greeks were 
burdened with debt, too, and Solon freed 
the peasants of their debts and mortgages 
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and gave them the right to vote in the 
market place. 

The Roman plebeians did not at once 
gain all their rights. The struggle was a 
long one, but finally the plebeians had 
equal rights with the patricians. After 
many years they were able to hold other 
offices, and finally even to enter the 
senate, Little by little they had the laws 
changed in their favor. 

During the difficulties between the pa- 
tricians and the plebeians, Rome was al- 
most conquered by other tribes. The 
Roman country was then a small one. 
Possibly only about 300,000 people lived 
in and around Rome. That is no more 
than live in our city of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, or Portland, Oregon, But the 
Romans were generally willing to band 
together to defeat a foreign foe. Some- 
times they were even willing to put all the 
power into the hands of one man in order 
to have a strong leader. Such a man they 
called a dictator. 

How did Cincinnatus save Rome? At 
one time the Roman army went out to 
fight an enemy. One of the consuls com- 
manded the Romans. The enemy suc- 
ceeded in penning the Romans in a narrow 
valley where it would be easy to starve 
them into surrendering. The news reached 
Rome, The senate met to decide what to 
do. They felt that there was one man 
who could save Rome, an old general 
named Cincinnatus ( sin-si-na’ tts). 

Cincinnatus was made dictator. The 
senate gave him the power to do whatever 
he thought necessary. Everyone had to 
obey his commands. In other words, he 
was given just as much power as any king 


ever had. 
The messengers sent by the senate 
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While this is a scene in modern Italy, Cincinnatus used oxen and farm equipment similar to this when 
he was called to save Rome. In three weeks from the time he left his plow he was back farming again. 


found Cincinnatus plowing in his field, for 
he was a farmer like most of the Romans. 
Cincinnatus heard the message, left his 
plow in the field, and went to the city. 
He issued his orders at once. Each man 
had to take with him food for five days 
and several wooden stakes. They marched 
off at once. In the night the new Roman 
army surrounded the enemy camp. They 
drove their stakes into the ground and 
actually made a high fence about the 
enemy. Now the enemy were trapped as 
surely as the first Roman army was 
trapped. 

In the morning the enemy army sur- 
rendered. Cincinnatus made them pass 
under a “yoke of spears” to signify that 
they submitted to the rule of the Romans, 
and then allowed them to return to their 
homes. 

When Cincinnatus returned to the city, 
he was received in triumph. The people 
hailed him as the savior of the country. 
Some asked him to continue as dictator. 
But Cincinnatus did not covet either 
power or glory. He refused to stay in 
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power, and returned to his plowing. He 
had been away from his farm for less than 
three weeks. Ever since then his name has 
been honored, for history does not contain 
the names of many men who gave up 
power in that manner. Cincinnatus 1s 
famous more for his conduct than because 
he was a great general. Of what Greek 
does he remind you? 

How did Rome conquer all Italy? 
Early in their history the Roman people 
learned how to work together. Every 
citizen served in the army when he was 
needed, and the rest of the time worked 
on his farm. The city was growing fast, 
and more land was always needed om 
which to raise food. The Romans had 
to spread out and conquer the tribes 
living near them. One by one the tribes 
and little cities near Rome were brought 
under Roman power by the well-organ- 
ized army of citizens. Rome did not treat 
these conquered people harshly. She 
allowed some of them to become Roman 
citizens and to manage most of their own 

affairs. She did not tax them very heav- 


HOW DID CIVILIZATION SPREAD TO SOUTHERN EUROPE? 


ily. It was an advantage to be a Roman 
citizen, because the Roman army pro- 
tected every Roman citizen wherever he 
might be. 

When a Roman soldier left the army, 
he could have a farm in one of the con- 
quered lands. In this way the Roman 
power spread out, year after year. By 250 
B.c. Rome ruled all of Italy except the 
Po Valley and the island of Sicily. Rome 
was becoming stronger all the time. Her 
army was growing, and her farmers were 
spreading out and sending more and more 
food to Rome. 

You can see already that Rome was 
growing in a way different from the Greek 
way. In the Greek city-states the people 
came together in the market place and 
made their laws and selected their lead- 
ers, The mountains hemmed in the little 
Greek valleys and prevented the states 
from spreading out very far. But Rome 
soon spread out so far that the people 
could not all come together to make the 
laws and select leaders. Besides, there 
were too many of them. Therefore the 
Romans selected certain persons to rep- 
tesent them in the meetings. These rep- 
tesentatives made the laws to govern the 
country. Thus Rome had the first repre- 
sentative government of which we know. 

What was early Roman life like? Our 


Most Italian mothers dress their babies the 
Same way mothers do in America, But in some 
out-of-the way corners of Italy, they bundle their 
babies up like this one here, This little fellow 
18 fortunate, because usually the child’s arms, 
48 well as its feet, are bound inside the bandage. 
The mother takes a long linen roll and, holding 
one end of the bandage tightly, winds it around 
he baby. When she reaches the baby’s feet she 
Pulls the linen back over the feet and fastens it, 

odern health education is rapidly changing this 

old custom. 


Ewing Galloway 
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guide says that during this early period 
the life of the Romans was simple. Their 
houses were rude huts. The only places 
through which light could enter were the 
door and å hole cut in the roof for the 
escape of smoke. Mush, made of meal, 
was one of the main foods. They also had 
flat, round bread made of barley four. 
They drank milk and water. 

Farmers were much respected in the 
early days of Rome. Often the most prom- 
inent citizens tilled their own fields. The 
farmers were the wealthiest people of the 
community. Is this true in America 
today? Wealth was reckoned in lands and 
cattle and sheep. The Roman word for 
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money (pecunia) came from the word 
that meant cattle (pecus). This shows 
the importance of cattle raising. 

In the towns were weavers, builders, 
shopkeepers, and men of other occupa- 
tions. Often the people of one occupation 
formed a little club of their own. These 
were called trade guilds. As trade got 
better, the towns grew and more people 
lived in them. Then there was need for 
more people to become bankers, lawyers, 
teachers, doctors, roadmakers, teamsters, 
and workers in other lines. Everywhere 
could be found a few soldiers, who kept 
law and order. There were never very 
many, for people knew that laws were 
made to be obeyed. 

The dress of the early Romans was 
simple but graceful. They wore sandals, 
but used no stockings or hats. The dress 
of the Roman man consisted of three gar- 
ments: the loin cloth, the tunic, and the 
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toga. The tunic was a short-sleeved shirt 
which reached to the knees. This was 
often the only garment worn in the house, 
When the man was away from home, the 
toga, which was really only a blanket of 
plain white wool, was draped around him 
and over one shoulder. The Roman 
woman wore two tunics, the first quite 
short and the second long. When she went 
on the street she also wore a wrap some- 
thing like the toga. 

The religion of the Romans came to be 
much like that of the Greeks. At first 
there were family gods, one of which 
watched over the family and the other of 
which guarded the family storeroom, 
Vesta was the goddess of the home and 
the hearth, and a little fire was always 
kept burning before her image. The chief 
Roman god was Jupiter, which was the 
Roman way of saying “Zeus pater,” or 
Father Zeus. Many of the gods were the 


The toga was the dress worn by Roman citizens, both men and women, in earlier days. In later 


times it was worn only by men. Foreigners, subjects, and exiles were not allowed to wear it. The 
toga, usually made of wool or linen, was about seven feet wide and its length was three times the 
height of the wearer. It was worn over a tunic, or undergarment. 
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All over Europe and in our own country, too, old unsanitary tenement buildings are being torn down 
and new sanitary ones being put up in their place. In this picture we can see a group of these new 
homes for working people in Rome. Do you think they differ from those in America? Many of 
the new buildings inclose playyards for the children so that they won’t have to play in the street. 


same as the Greek gods, except that the 
Romans called them by somewhat differ- 
ent names. But they also had gods which 
the Greeks did not have. One was Janus, 
a two-faced god who watched over doors 
and the beginnings of events. When start- 
ing something new, the Romans often sac- 
rificed to Janus. January, the first month 
of the year, is named from this god. 

The early Romans were too busy to 
have much leisure for art of any kind. 
Painting, sculpture, poetry, and other 
literature developed later, after more peo- 
ple had the money to buy them and the 
leisure to enjoy them. 

; While we have been listening to En- 
rico’s stories, our train has been traveling 


on toward Rome. We have come more 
than 160 miles. We are just pulling into 
the station at Rome. | 

What are some of the things to be seen 
on the streets of Rome? Most of the 
streets of Rome are as wide and as smooth 
as our own city streets. But here and 
there we see one that is narrow and 
roughly paved with stones. We see many 
children playing in the streets. Here, too, 
are shoemakers mending shbdes, women 
sewing, and others selling fruit and vege- 
tables at little stands. 

We meet many young men from the 
various European countries who have 
come to Rome to be trained as priests of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Each is 
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dressed after the manner of the priests in 
his own country. 

Here, too, are boys and girls who want 
to sell us flowers. Italy is a land of beau- 
tiful blossoms, and the Italians enjoy 
them. Bouquets cost very little. 

What growth did Rome make between 
300 pc, and 50 B.c.? In the evening, 
Enrico is ready to continue the story of 
Rome. He says that after Rome had con- 
quered all Italy she began to gain control 
of the surrounding countries, one after 
another. She fought the peoples who lived 
to the north and across the Adriatic Sea, 
and added their territory to her own. 

Across the Mediterranean Sea, on 
the northern coast of Africa, was the 
rich and powerful city of Carthage. 
Like Rome, Carthage had colonies scat- 
tered along the Mediterranean. But there 
was this difference between Rome and 
Carthage. The Roman colonists settled 
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down to farm and meant to live in their 
colonies. The Carthaginian colonies were 
just trading towns. The Carthaginians 
did not intend to settle, but simply wanted 
to buy what the people had to sell, and to 
sell them other goods in exchange. 

Rome and Carthage soon began to dis- 
pute with each other about their colonies, 
and this led to war. In three hard-fought 
wars, Rome gained control over Carthage 
and her colonies, including Spain. Years 
later, Roman soldiers conquered Greece 
and Asia Minor. During the last few 
years of this period, a great leader arose 
who changed the course of world history. 
His name was Julius Caesar, and we 
shall hear more of him later. 

How did Roman life change in this 
period? During this time, while Roman 
armies were spreading the power of Rome, 
changes were taking place in the life of 
the people. The Romans, you must re- 


In this picture we see an example of how the old meets with the new in the land of Italy. Using 


slow, old fashioned oxcarts, 
the jugs into swift, mode 


the farmers haul their jugs of wine into town. There they transfer 
rn boxcars. How do American farmers haul their produce to town? 


The Romans built some of the finest roads the w 
paved highways reached to all parts of their mig 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


orld has ever ‘known. Thousands of miles of stone- 
hty empire. All roads led to Rome. In this photo- 


graph we see the remains of one of the early Roman roads—the famous Appian Way, which enters 

the city from the south, At many places beside the way, we can see the remains of ancient build- 

ings, tombs, and statues put there by the Romans. Many of these old roads are so well preserved that 

they are used as automobile highways today. They are found all over southern Europe and even in 
the British Isles. 


member, were a people that learned 
quickly. Wherever they went they learned 
from the people they met and conquered. 
They found out how to do many new 
things and to improve on their own ways. 
They learned a great deal from the Greeks 
and accepted many Greek ways of doing 
things. They hired Greek teachers for 
their children, read the Greek books, and 
soe Romans even learned to speak and 
write Greek. They admired the buildings 
of the Greeks, their statues, and their 
paintings. 

Until this time the Romans had no 
artists or sculptors of any importance- 
But after finding out what the Greeks had 
done in these things, the Romans began 
to write poetry, paint pictures, and build 
more beautiful buildings of their own. 
After many more centuries had passed, 
the greatest artists of the world were the 
descendants of these same Romans. 

The Romans became famous for build- 
ing roads. They needed good roads for 


trade and for their army. Since the 
Roman army had to travel back and forth 
a great deal, many fine roads were built 
for that purpose. Then, too, Rome was a 
large city and great quantities of food had 
to come to Rome every day to feed the 
people. There were no trains in that 
time, over which food could be shipped. 
Therefore, this was another reason for 
building roads. 

Roman roads are famous to this very 
day. Their engineers laid them out so 
that they were never too steep and always 
had a good foundation. Some of them 
were carefully paved with stones, and are 
still in use, but they have had to be re- 
paved to make them smooth enough for 
automobiles. We shall see one of the 
most famous of all Roman roads, the 
Appian Way. It was one of twelve roads 
that went out from Rome in all directions. 

Along with these changes in Roman 
life came some that were not good. The 
army was no longer made up of farmers 
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who left their fields to fight against an 
enemy in defense of their land and 
homes. Instead, it was made up of trained 
soldiers who looked on fighting as a busi- 
ness. No longer did the Romans allow all 
conquered people to become Roman citi- 
zens. Instead, they brought great num- 
bers of defeated people to Rome and sold 
them as slaves. 

Many slaves were sold to wealthy land- 
owners to use for work on their farms. 
Since the slaves were paid no wages and 
were poorly fed, badly housed, and 
clothed only in rags, these landlords could 
raise large crops without much cost. The 
farmer who owned a small bit of land, on 
which he had to make a living for himself 
and family, could not sell his produce as 
cheaply as the large landowner. Many of 
them could no longer make a living on 
their little farms. For this reason large 
numbers of them sold their farms and 
went to the cities, particularly to Rome. 

There was very little work for these 
men in the cities. Slaves were doing most 
of the city work. There were so many 
people taken captive in the wars that 
slaves were cheap, and almost everyone 
could afford several. Shopkeepers used 
slaves for clerks, there were slave cooks 
and gardeners, and slave teachers for the 
children. You see, many of the slaves had 
been people of culture in their homeland, 
and could be used by their owners for 
better purposes than just laboring. 

The country people who came to the 
cities could find little work and little food. 
They became angry and discontented. 
Sometimes they formed mobs. Two good 
citizens of Rome, Tiberius Gracchus and 
his brother Gaius, pleaded with the senate 

to give back the land to these Roman 
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farmers once more and to help them to 
make a living. Laws were passed to help 
the farmers, but most of the laws were not 
carried out. There were riots and much 
trouble and both the Gracchi brothers 
were killed. 

While the poor people were thus suffer- 
ing, the rich were growing wealthier. The 
simple life of the early Romans was for- 
gotten and many people lived in great 
luxury. The Romans learned to enjoy 
cruel sports, such as men fighting to the 
death against wild beasts or with each 
other. s 

Even the government became wicked, 
The senate was concerned with its own 
welfare rather than with the good of the 
people. As most of the senators were 
rich men, they did not want any laws 
passed that would give poor people a 
chance to earn more money and become 
independent. Many of the government 
officials became rich by robbing the con- 
quered provinces, and so they did not 
care to see oppressed people have justice. 

These were the conditions when Julius 
Caesar, one of the greatest of all Romans, 
tose to power. The wealthy patricians 
controlled everything; most of the com- 
mon people had lost even bare necessities. 
Poor people with the right to vote in the 
assembly, where some of the leaders were 
selected, even sold their votes to the 
highest bidder. Enrico says that the 
Roman citizens were losing their free- 
dom because they did not use it rightly. 

What Julius Caesar did for Rome. 
Caesar was born in 102 B.c. When he 
grew up, even though he belonged to 4 
wealthy patrician family, he was the 
friend of the common people. He wanted 
to give the land back to the farmers. 


When he obtained public office, he soon 
showed the people that he meant to give 
them justice, and he obtained their united 
support. The senate, however, thought 
Caesar had dangerous ideas and deter- 
mined to send him out of Rome. 

At this time, Rome was having trouble 
with a new province across the Alps, then 
known as Gaul (now called France). 
Roman armies had thus far conquered 
only the southern end of this province 
and were having a hard time defending 
it against fierce German invaders from 
the north. When Julius Caesar asked 
permission to lead an army into Gaul, 
the senate gladly agreed, thinking that 
a sure way to get rid of him. 

But Caesar quickly proved himself a 
better general than they had expected. 
He drove out the Germans, and in vic- 
tory after victory brought the whole 
of Gaul under the dominion of Rome. 
He built a bridge across the Rhine River 
and invaded Germany. He sailed across 
the English Channel and won several 
victories over the Britons. 

_Caesar was becoming famous for his 
victories, and the senate did not like this. 
They refused to allow him to celebrate his 
victories by holding a triumphal proces- 
sion in Rome. Instead, they ordered 
Caesar to send his soldiers back to their 
homes and asked him to return to Rome 
as a private citizen. 

Caesar quickly decided what to do. He 
felt sure that he would be murdered if he 
returned to Rome alone. He kept the 
Tenth Legion, a loyal regiment of nearly 
5,000 men, and started for Rome in 49 
R.c. The moment he did this, he really 
Was at war with the senate. But every- 
where the common people hailed him, 
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The Romans succeeded in puilding up the greatest 
empire of ancient times. From far-off Scotland 
in the north to the border of Egypt in the south, 
and from the Atlantic in the west to the Caspian 
Sea in the east, the Roman emperor ruled su- 
preme. The man who did most to build this 
mighty empire was Julius Caesar (102-44 B.C.) 
In five years of constant fighting, Caesar won for 
Rome the territory now known as France, and 
twice invaded the island of Britain. He also 
won important conquests in the East. But his 
successes made him many enemies, and so one 
day he was attacked by conspirators and stabbed 
to death in the senate chamber at Rome. Besides 
being a victorious general he was also great as 
an orator, writer, engineer, and statesman. One 
of his books is studied in Latin classes in Amer- 
ican high schools today. The bust of Caesar ap- 
pearing here may be seen in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 


and many joined his little army. The 
senate sent troops to stop him, but his 
army advanced and reached Rome. The 
patricians’ power was now broken, and 
Caesar had the opportunity that he had 
long wanted. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


How did Caesar establish the empire? 
The common people were eager to make 
Caesar their king, but he wisely refused 
that title. He allowed them, however, to 
appoint him for life to several important 
offices. One of them was Commander of 
the Armies. That title was “Imperator,” 
and from it we get our word “emperor.” 

As soon as he gained control of the 
country, Caesar tried to improve the con- 
dition of the people. There were thou- 
sands out of work. These were being given 
grain by the government. Caesar thought 
it would be better for them to earn their 
living, and so he gave many of them work. 

Many new government buildings were 
built in Rome and in other cities. Caesar 
made improvements in the government. 
He made the provinces an actual part 
of Rome, and let the people become 
Roman citizens. He saw to it that the 


governors ruled these far-off lands justly, 
He revised the money system and im- 
proved the calendar. The month of July 
was named in his honor. 

It would have been good for Rome if 
Caesar could have lived longer. He ruled 
only five years. He pardoned the leaders 
of the patricians, but they did not appre- 
ciate it. One day in 44 B.c., as Caesar 
entered the senate chamber, he was sur- 
rounded and murdered. 

Caesar’s nephew, Octavius, was in 
charge of the army at the time, and he 
became Imperator. For hundreds of years 
after the death of Julius Caesar, the rulers 
of the empire took the name of Caesar, 
although only a few of them really be- 
longed to the family of Caesar. Octavius 
took the name, and was also called Augus- 
tus, which means honored or majestic. 
He was able to maintain a strong gov- 


The Roman Empire reached its greatest extent around 150 A.D. What modern countries are included 
in the dotted area of this map? 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
AT ITS GREATEST EXTENT 


With ships like these the Romans swept the Mediterranean clear of pirates and made it safe for 
travel and trade. Roman warships were propelled by wind and oar. Each vessel was armed in front 
with a metal beak, used to tear holes in enemy ships below the water line, causing them to sink. 


ernment and to establish order through- 
out the Roman world. 

The Roman Empire, as you see by 
the maps, was now occupying most of the 
Mediterranean world. Egypt and Syria 
had been added. Only the lands far from 
the sea were not under Roman control. 
They were inhabited by barbarian tribes. 

The Romans now enjoyed a long period 
of peace and order. The government was 
strong, and the army kept good order and 
saw to it that the laws were obeyed. It 
was really a very small army, considering 
the territory it had to cover. There were 
about a half-million soldiers of all kinds. 
No matter where a Roman citizen went, 
even in the farthest part of the empire, he 
was sure to find nearby a small garrison 
of soldiers. Perhaps there might be only 
four or five of them, with an officer, but 
People respected them because they stood 
for law and order. Suppose you look up 
in some reference book the number of 
men in the armies of the nations that now 
occupy the same lands. Do you think there 


are more soldiers in these lands now? 

This strong Roman government made 
it easy for new ideas to spread through- 
out the world. The Roman fleet, which 
had been growing larger ever since the 
Romans defeated the Carthaginians, kept 
pirates out of the Mediterranean. Trade 
flourished, and all kinds of goods were ex- 
changed between the countries around the 
Mediterranean Sea. Roman boys went to 
Greece, Egypt, and other countries to 
get an education. 

The Romans had always allowed the 
people in their various lands to worship 
as they pleased. They had to obey the 
emperor, and to honor him as they would 
honor one of their gods, but the Romans 
for many years did not persecute people 
who followed other religions. When the 
early Christians began to spread their 
religion, the Romans did not at first try 
to stop them. Thus Christianity soon 
spread into many parts of the Roman 
world. Later, however, the emperors per- 
secuted both the Christians and the Jews. 
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What were Roman homes like during 
the days of the Empire? Our guide says 
that many Romans lived in great luxury 
during the days of the Caesars. One of 
the houses uncovered at Pompeii was the 
house of a wealthy man. It seemed more 
like a public building than a home. The 
walls were of sun-dried brick covered with 
colored plaster. The roof was made of 
tiles. The floors also were usually laid 
with tile. In the rear was a garden sur- 
rounded by a high wall. There were foun- 
tains, flowers, trees, statuary, and marble 
seats in the garden. The family ate most 
of their meals in the garden, for the cli- 
mate was mild. In Italy, rain seldom falls 
from May to October. 

On the second floor of this rich man’s 
house were many small rooms. The slaves 
lived in these rooms. The family used 
larger rooms on the first floor. Few of the 
rooms had windows, but all of them 
opened on either a courtyard or a garden. 
Windows were not so necessary in houses, 
because the family spent so much time 
out of doors. 


A typical house in ancient Rom 
liantly tinted stucco, Its front 
the rear, 


Surrounding an open court or garden, Notice 
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The homes in the city of Rome were 
not so large, because land was worth much 
more, but many of them were built of 
marble or limestone. Almost all the build- 
ings, except the marble ones, were covered 
with a layer of stucco. In the better homes 
the rooms were frequently lined with 
marble. Floors were of marble, mosaic, or 
a kind of concrete. 

There were many tenements in Rome, 
where the poorer people lived. Some of 
these were six or eight stories high, and 
most of them were built of wood. There 
was constant danger of fire. The people 
were crowded together as they are in the 
worst slums of today. 

In the country the rich people had large 
homes, and the homes of the well-to-do 
were comfortable and good to live in. 
The Romans discovered how to heat 
buildings with warm air from a furnace. 
Some of the buildings had double walls 
and double floors so that warm air froma 
furnace could circulate there and keep the 
house warm. There were many places in 
Italy where the land was low and damp, 


e had walls of conerete or stone, covered inside and out with bril 
was often used for stores, while the living quarters were confined to 


the number and size of the windows. 
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Ih the time of Augustus, Rome was a city of over a million inhabitants. To keep this large popula- 
tion supplied with water, the city had nine huge aqueducts reaching back into the mountains, The 
longest of these aqueducts was fifty-eight miles in length. From their source in the Apennines they 


sloped gradually down to the city on the plain. 


The water flowed through big hollow channels or 


along open troughs above the arches. Valleys had to be crossed on high arches, while hills had to 
be tunneled or passed around, The remains of some old Roman aqueducts are still standing. 
This ruin is near the Appian way just outside Rome. 


and some way to heat the buildings was 
necessary. Other buildings were warmed 
with braziers (bra’zhérz), metal pans in 
which charcoal could be burned. 

In the cities the Romans took good care 
to have large supplies of water. They 
also had sewers to carry off the waste. 
This was one way in which the Romans 
Were far ahead of the Greeks. The Roman 
engineers made a special study of such 
Matters, and large sums of public money 
Were spent for water supplies and for 
Sewer systems. 

Where did Rome secure her water 
Supply? You can imagine that a large 
cty like Rome needed much water. 

here were many public baths, fountains, 
and places where people could secure 
Water for all purposes. To bring the water 


to Rome large aqueducts were built. One 
of them was fifty-six miles long. They 
were constructed of masonry, lined with 
cement. Many of them ran underground, 
except where valleys had to be crossed. 
There the aqueducts were carried on long 
arched stretches of masonry. Many of the 
old Roman aqueducts are still standing, 
and Enrico takes us to see one. 
Although there was plenty of water to 
put out fires, the Romans did not have a 
regular fire department. There were com- 
panies of volunteer fire fighters, who had 
watchmen supposed to give the alarm. 
On one occasion the night watchmen 
were accused of not running fast enough 
to put out a fire in a jeweler’s shop. 
They were punished by being denied 
the honor of belonging to the volun- 
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teer fire squad. One Roman is said to 
have become rich by carefully training 
several hundred slaves to fight fire and to 
save goods. When a fire broke out he hur- 
ried to the place with his men, who did 
nothing until the owner of the burning 
building came. The slaveowner then 
bargained with the owner of the house. If 
the owner did not agree to pay the price 
demanded, the slaves stood around idle. 
But the moment an agreement was 
reached, the signal was given and the 
slaves set to work to put out the fire and 
save the household goods and treasures. 
Today fire departments mark a step 
forward in civilization. Firemen work 
equally hard to save the homes of rich and 
poor alike and do not wait for pay. 


How were Roman schools conducted? 
Enrico says the schools which the Roman 
children attended were not like ours. Be- 
fore the boy of a wealthy family began 
school, he was trained at home by his 


Roman school boys used a wax tablet and stylus 
in place of a paper tablet and pencil. They read 


from scrolls instead of books. They did their 
arithmetic problems on an abacus (Ab’a kis) and 
sat on hard benches. There were no desks, 
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mother or by a nurse who told him stories 
of the Roman heroes. He was taught 
patriotism and obedience and courage, 
Sometimes several boys from different 
families would go to school together. In 
one of the homes there would be a fine 
schoolroom, with an educated Greek or 
Roman to teach the boys. The children 
of poorer parents went to open-air schools 
and paid a few cents a day in order to 
learn how to read and write. 

When Caesar came into power, he 
started public schools where boys could 
go when they were seven years old. But 
most of the boys of richer parents went 
to private schools or had their own 
teachers. 

“How would you like to go to school 
from sunrise until dark?” asks Enrico. 
Francesca says that she thinks that would 
be a very long day. Her father says that 
each morning at sunrise a slave called a 
pedagogue (péd’a-gog), or “child lead- 
er,” took the Roman boy to school. At 
the close of day many lanterns could be 
seen on the streets of the city as the ped- 
agogues brought the boys home again. 

The subjects studied were reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Suppose you try 
to multiply CIV by XXXIX without 
changing them to our Arabic figures. Then 
you will see how difficult arithmetic must 
have been. Later, if the boys continued 
in school, they were taught music and 
poetry. They learned the poems of the 
Greek poet Homer and of the famous 
Roman poet Vergil. They also studied 
geography and a little history. In other 
schools the boys were taught how to swim, 
ride, and throw the javelin, or Roman 
spear. 

Roman girls did not go to school, but 
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links the Rome of the Caesars with the Rome of today. 
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The Pantheon (pan’thé-on), a temple puilt to all the gods, is the one great pbuilding, not a ruin, which 


At the top of the dome is an opening thirty 


feet wide through which the sun and stars have shed light across almost twenty centuries of chang- 


ing history. During every rainstorm the paveme 


nt below this opening is marked with a circle of 


moisture. The Pantheon is now used as a church. 


were taught spinning, weaving, dancing, 
and poetry by their mothers. They also 
learned how to care for a house and to 
manage slaves. The Roman women were 
respected as homemakers, and many of 
them managed businesses and took care 
of farms. 

What was the Pantheon? It is early 
morning and we are ready to visit some of 
the interesting places in Rome. We first 
go to the Pantheon. This building appears 
much as it did when first built, almost 


two thousand years ago. At first, it was 
a temple dedicated to all the gods of the 
Romans. For the past 1,300 yeats, how- 
ever, it has been a Christian church. 
The only light in the building comes from 
one window in the center of the dome. In 
front of the building are sixteen beautiful 
Corinthian columns, each one cut from a 
single block of stone. 

Inside the Pantheon we see the burial 
places of many famous men of Italy. Here 
is the tomb of Raphael, the artist who 


painted the picture called the “Sistine 
Madonna.” This picture is one of the 
greatest in the world. 

For what was the Roman Forum used? 
A taxi takes us to the place where the old 
Forum was located. If we had lived in 
ancient Rome, we would have taken a 
litter, a sort of couch on long poles, which 
was carried on the shoulders of slaves. 
The Forum in ruins tells us something 
of the grandeur of old Rome. At first the 
Forum was the market place of the city. 
The farmers came here to sell their grain 
and vegetables. Men came from the 
near-by seashore with fish, for in ancient 
times, just as today, the Italians ate much 
fish and other sea foods. 

Gradually the Forum became the meet- 
ing place of the Romans. Political meet- 
ings were held and the leaders were se- 
lected here. Religious celebrations took 
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This picture shows what remains of the ancient Roman Forum. In the distance are the famous Colos- 

seum and the Arch of Constantine. In the foreground are the pillars of an old Roman temple. 
The Italian government is excavating and Preserving these monuments of the old Romans. 


place in the Forum. After a time, the 
booths and shops of the farmers and 
traders were moved aside and the Forum 
was surrounded by fine temples and pub- 
lic buildings. Today the buildings are 
gone, but we can see where they stood, 
and imagine this great open space when 
it was filled with people. 

The processions held in honor of victo- 
rious generals passed through the Forum. 
Such processions were called “triumphs.” 
They must have been worth seeing, One 
of them, we read, lasted for three days. 
On the first day the marble statues and 
paintings which the army had taken were 
hauled along in carts. On the next day 
the silver vessels, money, and armor were 
displayed. On the third day all the golden 
spoils were carried in the procession. 
Then followed a cart which was filled with 
the armor and crown of the conquered 
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Instead of attending football or baseball games, the Romans enjoyed seeing bloody contests to the 


death between men and beasts. The main arena for these sports was the Colosseum, 
years much of its fine marble was carried off for use in other buildings. 


you see here. In later 


king. Behind the cart walked the king 
and his children, dressed in black. 

After all these spoils of war had passed, 
the victorious general rode by in a chariot 
at the head of his army, and thousands of 
prisoners were forced to march, too. The 
Romans crowded along the way to watch 
the procession and applaud their hero. 

What were the gladiatorial games? We 
next visit the Colosseum. It is a large, 
circular building without a roof. Only 
about a third of it is standing today. It 
was a great open-air theater, built by the 
emperor Titus about 80 a.D. He used 
captured Jews from Palestine to build 
it. In the center of the building was the 
arena where the sports were held. Around 
the arena were many fiers of seats, rising 
higher and higher like the bleachers at a 
ball field. From 40,000 to 50,000 people 


whose ruins 


could get into the Colosseum to watch the 
many exciting games so often held here. 
Armed men, called gladiators, fought 
in the arena to amuse the crowds. Gen- 
erally, the gladiators were slaves who had 
been trained for the purpose. Sometimes 
the gladiators fought each other; some- 
times they fought with wild beasts. 
Sometimes the games lasted for several 

months. We can read of one that lasted 
for 123 days. More than 10,000 glad- 
iators were killed. Perhaps that gives you 
some idea of how little the Romans 
cared for human life. Many of the fol- 
lowers of Christ refused to treat the em- 
peror as a god. Then the Romans began 
to persecute the Christians. Many of 
them were captured and led to the arena 
where wild beasts were turned loose upon 
them. Thousands were killed in this way. 
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But a little more than 300 years after 
Christ’s time, the Roman emperor Con- 
stantine stopped the persecution of the 
Christians and himself became a Chris- 
tian. Soon afterward the old religion of 
the Romans died out. 

How do we get our word ‘‘circus’’? 
When we leave the Colosseum we go to 
the place where the old Circus Maximus 
was located. This really means “greatest 
circle.” Our word “circus” comes from 
this, and to this day circus performances 
are held in rings of circular shape. 

The ancient Romans loved chariot 
races. The Circus Maximus was like a 
huge stadium in which 200,000 people 
could watch the races. The track was 
around the center of the field. At one end 
of the tiers of seats was an enormous 
canopy under which the emperor sat. 
With him were his officers and the patri- 
cians. He gave the signal for starting 
the races by waving a white cloth. 

Two or four horses were hitched to each 
of the two-wheeled chariots. The driver, 
dressed in a bright tunic, stood up in the 
chariot to drive. Great crowds gathered 


n Ine, 
A popular sport in ancient Rome was the chariot race. The Circus Maximus, where the races were 
run, was capable of holding over 200,000 people. As there was usually no charge for admission, the 
Circus was always filled. The racers belonged to groups known as “factions.” Each group took the 
name of a color, such as Red, White, Blue, or Green. The harness, chariot, and driver's costume 
were the color of the faction to which they belonged. This made it very easy for the spectators to 
keep track of their favorite teams. The shows in the Circus Maximus usually lasted all day. 


to witness the races. There was often 
the chance that a chariot would be upset 
and the driver and horses killed. The 
winning driver was a hero for a few days. 
The Romans had other public games, 
too. One of the emperors had an arena 
flooded with water and had a mimic naval 
battle take place to amuse himself and the 
people. Another built a hill covered with 
trees and had hunters pursue wild ani- 
mals and fight with them. Then there 
were theaters which the Romans liked to 
attend. They gave performances of many 
of the noted Greek plays, and of some 
Roman plays also. They were particu- 
larly fond of comedies. Often plays were 
given as part of the celebration of the 
great religious holidays. The Romans 
had many more holidays than we have. 
At one time there were x 50 a year. 
How were Roman buildings different 
from Greek buildings? Everywhere 
among the ancient buildings and the ruins, 
we see many things that remind us of 
Greek architecture. We see columns just 
like those on Greek temples. Most of 
the decorative work which we see on the 
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puildings shows that the Greeks influ- 
enced the Romans much in their building. 
But the Romans also had ideas of their 
own. The Greeks did not make arched 
roofs, but the Romans very early learned 
to build arches. Then they discovered 
"how to make domes, which are simply 
many arches crossing in the center. 
Without arches and domes many of the 
Roman buildings would not have lasted 
so long. The Romans combined beauty 
and strength in their buildings. At first 
they did not have much building stone. 
But they discovered a way to make con- 
crete. Later they learned how to cover 
the concrete with stucco or with thin lay- 
ers of fine stone. When the Roman em- 
pire grew, the builders were able to 
import marble from the north of Italy, 
and other good building stone from other 
lands. They used a kind of red granite 
that came from Egypt. What a long way 
to bring building materials! 

What held the Roman Empire to- 
gether? We have only one more day to 
spend in interesting Rome. Before we 
leave, we want our guide to tell us what 
happened to Rome after Caesar was killed 
and his nephew became emperor. We find 
a quiet place in the new stadium which 
the Romans of today have built, and En- 
tico tells us the later history of Rome. 

For a long time the Roman Empire 
Prospered under the rule of the emperors. 
For two hundred years there were no 
wars and the empire increased in popula- 
tion and wealth. It also spread out be- 
cause having more people meant that 
More food was needed. Since Italy did 
Not raise enough food to support her 
Population, more land was constantly 
needed. But more slaves were also 
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The Gate of Sebastian appearing in this picture 
stands on the Appian Way just outside the city of 
Rome. The gate takes its name from St. Sebastian 
who, once meeting the Emperor at this point of 
the road, was so bold as to reproach him for per- 
secuting the Christians. For this offense the 
Emperor had Sebastian put to death. The open- 
ings above the arch were lookout points from 
which soldiers could guard the approach to the 
city. The roadway here is much traveled today, 
by motor vehicles as well as by people on foot. 


needed to serve the rich people of Rome 
and other cities of the Empire. 

There were many prosperous cities in 
the Roman Empire. Because Rome was 
the most important, we must not get the 
idea that there were no other large cities. 
Some of the cities were very important. 
Alexandria in Egypt, Syracuse in Sicily, 
Antioch in Syria, Marseilles (miar-salz’ ) 
in Gaul, were only a few of the large 
cities. The cities were often crowded 
with shopkeepers, builders, engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, and other business- 
men. Then, too, there were farmers 
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In this picture we see the largest and most famous church in the world. St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome 
stands on the spot where the apostle Peter is supposed to have been put to death by the Roman 
Emperor Nero. The tip of the cross over its mighty dome is 435 feet above the ground. The building 
itself is one-eighth of a mile long and stands facing a large paved square known as a piazza (pi-az’a). 
Over the front of the cathedral are thirteen enormous statues representing Jesus and the twelve 


apostles. The building is even more impressive 


inside than out. Great marble pillars rise from 


floor to roof. Light is admitted through windows high overhead. 


who had left the country and gone to the 
city because they could no longer earn a 
living on the farm. These newcomers 
usually found employment in the small 
shops and factories which were a part 
of every city’s life. 

Perhaps you are wondering why such 
a vast empire could be held together by 
such a small army, for you will remember 
that the Roman army was not a large 
one. One reason was that it was a good 
thing to be a Roman citizen. People 
wanted to be under Roman rule, because 
as Roman citizens they were always sure 
of justice and protection. Another reason 
was that practically all the people could 
understand either Latin or Greek. A 
common language helps to hold people 
together. Finally, each part of the Roman 
Empire had business dealings with the 
other parts. Roman ships carried valu- 


able cargoes of goods of all kinds from 
one port to another throughout the entire 
length of the Mediterranean Sea. 
There were no newspapers in those 
days, but there were ways for people to 
know what was going on. For instance, 
every day the Emperor had the govern- 
ment news published in a bulletin which 
was put up in the Forum. In all the prov- 
inces, also, such bulletins were posted. 
Then writers copied the bulletins and sold 
them to the people. In this way the people 
learned what the government was doing. 
The bulletins told about new laws, about 
victories of the armies, and other items 
of general interest. Sometimes private 
citizens would scratch notices on the walls 
near the bulletins. In some places a pub- 
lic officer would read the bulletins and 
notices aloud to the people. In this way 
news reached the people. All these things 
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Looking southward from the steps of St. Peter’s, one sees a broad open square known as a piazza, 


Oourtesy Italian Tourist Tnjormatton Office, N.Y.O. 


This is the Piazza San Pietro, At its center is an Egyptian obelisk located between two flowing 
fountains. A beautiful colonnade surrounds the piazza, and on top of the front columns are statues 
twelve feet high. 


helped to unite the people and to keep 
the Empire together. 

How did the Roman Empire come to 
an end? Enrico continues his story by 
telling us that the wealth of the empire 
gradually fell into the hands of fewer and 
fewer people. Just as it had happened 
before, the small farmers could not make 
a living and had to go to work for the 
wealthy landowners. Because the land- 
lords did not pay wages to their slaves, 
they would not pay wages to the free 
farmers. But often they would arrange 
to let the free farmer work a small bit 
of land in return for part of the crop. In 
this way there came to be many thousands 
of farmers who worked on land that did 
not belong to them. They had a hard time 
in raising enough food for both the land- 
owners and their own families. They 
came to be called serfs. 

After 300 a.p. there followed nearly 
two hundred years of warfare and suffer- 
ing. The barbarian tribes in the north 
Wanted to come into the Empire. At first, 
they were not allowed to become Roman 
Citizens, but after a time great numbers 


of them came in as immigrants and set- 
tled down to farming and other occupa- 
tions. Many of them became soldiers, 
because they loved fighting and it was 
not hard to enter the Roman army. 

These barbarian tribesmen were called 
Teutons. Their ancestors had come from 
some place in central Asia, and had set- 
tled at first in central and northwestern 
Europe. For many centuries the great 
pasture lands of Asia had been slowly 
drying up. For this reason the bar- 
barian tribes who kept flocks and herds 
in this region had to move. In looking for 
new lands, they traveled westward, 
crowding into Europe year after year. 

The newcomers were generally warlike 
and fierce. They took the lands they 
wanted, and often crowded out the tribes 
who had come to Europe before them. In 
this way there was a constant movement 
of people who lived beyond the borders of 
the Roman Empire. When the Teutons 
and other tribesmen were crowded by 
newcomers, they often decided to move 
into the Empire. They came at first, not 
for plunder, but because it would be ~ 
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easier to make a living and they would 
be more secure. 

Here the people from the North got 
more abundant food and warmer climate, 
so they insisted upon staying. Here and 
there along the border the Romans at- 
tempted to drive them back. But the 
Roman army was weakened now. Em- 
perors in Rome were weak, too, and 
there was a great deal of trouble in gov- 
erning. Sometimes the emperors called 
most of the army back to Rome in order 
to keep themselves in power. With the 
border unprotected, the barbarians could 
enter. Finally great numbers came in and 
even Rome fell into their hands. 

By the year 500 A.D., the empire was 
divided into two parts. The western part 
of the Roman Empire was ruled by these 
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Teutonic peoples. The Roman emperors 
had left the city of Rome and made a 
capital at Constantinople. The Eastern 
Empire lasted until 1453 A.D., when it 
fell into the hands of the Turks, another 
people from Asia. 

What happened to the Western Em- 
pire? Enrico tells us that the Roman Em- 
pire really came to an end in 476 A.D. In 
that year the Emperor Romulus Augus- 
tulus gave up the throne, and there were 
no real Roman emperors after him. A 
barbarian king named Theodoric (the- 
0d’6-rik), who led a tribe called the Os- 
trogoths, or East Goths, made himself 
emperor for a time. But when Theodoric 
died, the Goths did not have a strong 
leader to take his place. The western 
empire was at an end. 


Italy today is one of the most 
densely populated regions of 
Europe. Its population aver- 
ages 359 persons to every 
square mile of land, This 
means that every available 
foot of soil must be culti- 
vated in order to grow the 
crops needed to supply the 
population with food and 
clothing. Men, women, and 
children must all help with 
the farm work, 
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What was the place of the Church 
in later Roman history? We remember 
that before the time of Constantine the 
Christians had been persecuted by the 
Romans. Strange to say, these persecu- 
tions had caused the church to grow. 
Thousands of Romans had looked on 
while the Christians were thrown to the 
wild beasts in the arena or were put to 
death in other ways. The Romans ad- 
mired bravery and when they saw these 
brave martyrs refuse, even in the face 
of death, to give up their faith, many 
Romans were convinced the Christian 
religion was worthy of respect. Finally, 
as we have seen, Emperor Constantine 
became a Christian and made Christian- 
ity the religion of the Empire. 

During the 200 years following Con- 
stantine, the church grew rapidly. The 
Pope, as bishop of Rome, was now rec- 
ognized as the head of the Christian 
Church. Over each local church there 
was a priest, who obeyed the instructions 
of the bishops and archbishops. These, 
in turn, obeyed the instructions of the 
Pope. Thus the church had developed an 
organization very much like that which 


ruled the Empire. Among these priests 
and bishops were some of the most able 
men of the time. 

After the death of Theodoric in 524, 
the Pope became the most important per- 
son in the western Mediterranean world. 
For many centuries after this the Church 
and the government remained closely 
connected. Kings and emperors in later 
times and in many countries consulted 
the Pope about the government of their 
kingdoms. The mighty Roman Empire 
had ceased to exist, but the Christian 
Church lived on and became a great civ- . 
ilizing influence. 

Do you wonder how Christianity could 
help the people to make progress and 
become better civilized? When Constan- 
tine became a Christian he stopped the 
gladiatorial combats. The Christians 
taught that all men are brothers. They 
made better laws and gave better treat- 
ment to the slaves. In earlier times civ- í 
ilization was carried to the outlying lands 
by traders and soldiers, but now the 
Christian missionaries went into the lands 
of the barbarians and taught better ways ` 
of living. 
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During the years before World War II Italy strove with all its energy to regain some of the power 

and greatness belonging to its own past. Under the dictatorship of Benito Mussolini the Italian 

people dreamt of becoming again the undisputed masters of the Mediterranean Sea. Al Italian 

children from a very early age took part in athletic exercises, the one purpose of which was to make 

them better able to serve their country, In this picture we see one of the many athletic stadiums 
built during those years for the training of Italian youths. 


How did Italy become a nation? It 
was a long time before Italy became 
united again as a nation—much longer 
than you would think. About the year 
800, a great leader named Charlemagne, 
the king of the Franks, helped the Pope 
to restore order in Italy. The Pope made 
him Emperor of Rome, but the title did 
not mean very much, because the leaders 
who came after Charlemagne were not 
strong enough to make the land a real 
empire. 

Parts of Italy were later conquered by 
different peoples. Arabs from the south- 
eastern regions of the Mediterranean took 
possession of Sicily and part of the “heel” 
of Italy. Then came descendants of some 


of the Vikings, called Normans, and seized 
most of Italy from Naples southward. 
Wealthy nobles quarreled and fought with 
one another, and even the different cities 
of Italy went to war with each other. 

In the eleventh century there began a 
series of religious expeditions and wars 
which we call crusades. These helped to 
bring the Italian people together some- 
what. Then some of the Italian cities be- 
gan to build up a very good trade with 
the East. Venice and Genoa had large 
fleets. But these cities refused to share 
their trade routes and this led to war 
with other cities of Italy. 

Parts of Italy were being ruled by 
Spain, France, and Austria. This went on 


Credit Italian Tourist Information Office, N.Y.0. 


The beautiful structure at the left of this picture was erected in memory of Victor Emmanuel II. 

He was known to the Italians as the “Honest King.” Under him the nation regained its unity. For many 

centuries Italy had been split into a number of smaller states and weakened by frequent wars. 

In 1861 a kingdom of Italy was proclaimed with Victor Emmanuel II as king. Nine years later 

unification was completed by annexation of the lands formerly ruled by the Pope. The tall, sculp- 

tured column at the right of this picture is a monument erected by Trajan, one of the emperors of 
ancient Rome. It is nearly nineteen hundred years old. 


for many hundreds of years. It was not 
until the nineteenth century, in 1870, that 
all Italy became united with Rome again 
as its capital. The great Italian patriot 
and soldier, Garibaldi, led the Italians in 
their revolt which freed them from foreign 
rule and finally united them under King 
Victor Emmanuel II. Though Italy has 
now become a republic, from 1922 to 
1943 the country was ruled by a dic- 
tator, Benito Mussolini (ba-né’to moo sô- 
lé'né). He was head of a group known 
as “Fascists” (fash’ists) and ruled Italy 
with an iron hand. Under the Fascists 


neither king nor people had anything to: 
say about how the country was governed. 

In 1940 Mussolini led Italy into war 
as an ally of Germany. For two years. 
the combined forces of Mussolini and 
Hitler won battle after battle, and for 
a time final victory seemed almost with- 
in their grasp. But after Russia and the 
United States joined the war against 
them, the story changed. By the summer 
of 1943, Italy was so badly beaten that 
Mussolini had to resign. Italy then sur- 
rendered and soon afterwards declared 
war on its former ally, Germany. The 
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end of the war came in the spring of 
1945. The Italians are now struggling, 
with our help, to renew their life as a 
thriving, happy people. 

How did Venice become important? 
We have been in Rome a long time. We 
shall now board a northbound train for 
Venice by way of the famous city on the 
Arno River, known by Italians as “Flor- 
ence the Beautiful.” We can stop there 
only long enough to visit a picture gallery 
and to see the Florence Cathedral. We 
should like to visit the Leaning Tower at 
Pisa a short distance down the river, 
but we must leave Florence early in the 
morning for Venice, 182 miles away. 

In going from Florence to Venice our 
train must cross the Apennine (ap’é-nin) 
Mountains. Here are the great quarries 
from which come much of the marble used 
for building and sculpture. Our train 
winds about for many miles and goes 
through forty-five tunnels on the way to 
Venice. Soon we leave the mountains 
behind and enter a rolling plain. 
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This Italian farmhouse of Tuscany has steps at 

the right which lead into the farm home upstairs, 

In the part below at the left the cows, oxen, or 

other livestock are kept. These farmhouses are 
built of stone and plaster. 


It is cooler here than in southern Italy, 
but even here the summers are long and 
hot. This gives the farmers a long grow- 
ing season. The winters are mild, and 
there is much more rain than in the south- 
ern part of Italy. 

We are now crossing the valley of the 
Po River. This is one of the richest farm- 
ing regions of Italy. The streams flowing 
into the Po bring rich soil from the moun- 
tains, and the river furnishes plenty of 
water for irrigating the soil. Wheat, corn, 
and flax are grown here, and even rice is 
raised. There are vineyards on the hill- 
sides and groves of mulberry trees every- 
where. The leaves of these trees are used 
to feed silkworms. Italy produces more 
silk than any other country of Europe. 

The Po Valley is thickly populated, for 
it can support many more people than 
other parts of Italy. 

Our train is now on a great arched 
bridge called a viaduct. There is water 
on both sides of us as we cross from the 
mainland to Venice. How strange the city 
seems! Instead of streets we see canals 
with many bridges over them. Instead of 
the usual taxis, streetcars, and motor 
busses, there are boats waiting to take us 
from the station to our hotel. The boats 
are motor launches, small steamboats, 
and a flat-bottomed boat called a gondola. 

Most of the buildings we see are built 
on piles which are driven into the soft 
mud of the islands. Their doors open di- 
rectly onto little platforms along the 
canals. There are 150 canals in Venice: 
Some of the bridges built across the 
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ALONG THE GRAND CANAL OF VENICE 


When barbarians invaded Italy in the fifth century, many of the inhabitants of its northern valleys fled for 
refuge to a small group of mud islands at the head of the Adriatic Sea. There they settled down and during 
succeeding centuries built the beautiful city of Venice, Venice is a city without horses and without auto- 
mobiles. Travel is by means of boats and by foot. Boats like those above are called gondolas (gön'dó-lås), 
and the men who row them are gondoliers. Motor launches and small steamboats are also used. In this 
picture we see the people of Venice on one of their many holidays, for the gondolas are filled with merry 
revelers. The canals are crossed by arched bridges like the one pictured below. This bridge is the “Rialto,” 
one of the most famous sights in Venice. Lining both sides of the bridge are rows of tiny shops filled with 
all sorts of merchandise for sale. The shops open onto a narrow sloping walk that runs along the center of 
the bridge. The Rialto was built of solid marble more than 350 years ago. How would you like to live in 
a city where the doors and windows open onto canals? 


Courtesy Italian Tourist Information Ofice, 
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canals are famous. One is the Rialto, 
which is built over the main or Grand 
Canal. Little shops are built along both 
sides of the Rialto. 

Enrico says Venice is one of the most 
unusual cities in the world. It has been 
called the “Queen of the Adriatic,” but 
it might as well be called the city which 
“made gold from sea water.” The people 
of Venice never really did that, but listen 
to their story. 

Centuries ago a wild tribe from the 
northern forests made war on the people 
who called themselves the “Veneti” 
(vén’é-ti). To get away from trouble the 
Veneti moved to the swamps at the sea- 
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shore, where the wild northerhers could 
not reach them. In the midst of the 
swamps they built their homes. They had 
to drive posts into the water and build 
houses on them. Little by little the swamp 
turned into scores of little islands, with 
canals between them. Now there are 178 
of these islands. 

The Veneti caught fish in the sea and 
evaporated the salt water to get salt. 
They built up a trade in salt and fish, 
As this trade grew, they built more and 
larger boats to carry their products far- 
ther from home. Soon the Venetians had 
a fleet of ships that reached to all parts of 
the Mediterranean. They resold the silks 


Once every summer the town of Siena (sya’na) has its big day. From all parts of Italy—and from 
other lands as well—people come on the sixteenth of August to see a famous horse race, the “Palio” 
(pal’y6). The day starts with leading the horses into the church to be blessed. Then follows a gay 
pageant in which the marchers wear the same kind of clothes that were worn six centuries ago when 
the race was first run. After the race a beautiful “palio,” or banner, is awarded to the winner. 


James Sawde 


was these that took so much time in building. T 
skillfully done that until one comes very close, they look like paintings. 


¥ 


Alinari Photo 


St. Mark’s in Venice! The men who began this great cathedral never saw it as it is today, for it 
took nearly 700 years to build, Can you see the pictures in the arches? These are mosaics and it 


hey represent scenes from the Bible and are so 


The figures adorning the 


top are of marble, bronze, and gold. 


and rugs and jewels they brought back, 
and soon became wealthy. 

The Venetians found out how to make 
colored glass vases, bottles, beads, and 
even glass for making mosaic pictures like 
those we saw in Pompeii. They became 
skilled in embroidery and jewelry mak- 
ing. Even today Venice is noted for its 
glass manufacturing and shipbuilding, for 
Velvets, silks, laces, embroidery, and jew- 
elry. Of what people does the story of 
the Venetians remind you? 


Why is Milan an important city? 
Milan is the second largest city in Italy, 
having a population of 1,150,000. It is the 
richest industrial city of Italy. A large 
trade in raw silk, cotton, wheat, rice, and 
cheese is carried on. What does that tell 
you about the products of the Po Valley? 
There are many manufacturing plants in 
Milan. They make silks, velvets, en- 
gines, automobiles, electrical goods, and 
articles of gold, silver, and steel. Moun- 
tain streams supply water power. 
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Seven thousand statues and more than a hundred gleaming spires adorn this beautiful cathedral of 
Milan. The vertical lines, many spires, and pointed arches tell us that this is the Gothic style of 
architecture. As we gaze up at these spires or look out from the central pinnacle we can hardly 
believe the splendor our eyes behold. On every Pinnacle is a life-size statue. Set in niches in the 


walls are others, hundreds of them, 


alone and in groups, all in dazzling white marble. What a 


Magnificent church this is! What pride must the people of Milan feel to have a thing of such mar- 
velous beauty within their city! 


The city is also interested in art 
and beauty. It has a famous cathedral 
that looks quite different from those we 
Saw in Rome and Florence. This one 
looks like a forest of spires—there are 1 35 
of them. This kind of architecture is 
called Gothic, and is named from one of 
the northern tribes that came from Ger- 
many. We see that the arches are narrow 
and pointed, and that the whole building 
has tall, pointed lines. The Milan Ca- 


thedral has 2,300 slender graceful statues 
around the sides and roof. Think of the 
work the sculptors had to do! 

We are going to visit another Milan 
church to see one of the most famous 
paintings in the world, “The Last Sup- 
Per.” It was painted by Leonardo da Vin- 
ci (lå-ô-när'dō dä vén’ché) on the wall of 
a dining room in this church. During the 
four centuries that have since elapsed, 
the painting has suffered much damage: 
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One of the 
“Last Suppe 
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sights which visitors to Italy usually want to see is the famous painting of the Lord’s 
r” by Leonardo da Vinci, This picture was painted over four hundred years ago on the 


wall of a convent in Milan, It shows Jesus seated among his twelve disciples. The words, “One of 
you shall betray me,” have just been spoken. The emotions of the various disciples at hearing this 
announcement are clearly expressed by the artist. Notice the way the disciples are arranged in 


groups of three on either side of their master. 


Because of centuries of neglect and mistreatment, 


the painting has lost most of its original color and today is a ruined masterpiece. 


At one time the room was used as a stable 
by a French army quartered near by, and 
the painting became a target for the sol- 
diers’ pistol practice. An attempt was 
made several years ago to restore the pic- 
ture to something like its original condi- 
tion. But during World War II it was so 
seriously damaged that it is now doubtful 
if it can be saved for later generations. 

Milan is very proud of Leonardo da 
Vinci. He lived in the city for sixteen 
years. There is a fine marble statue in his 
honor. Leonardo began painting when he 
was only fifteen years old. He was not 
only a great painter and sculptor, but also 
an engineer, musician, and scientist. He 
built canals, wrote music, and even exper- 
imented with a fying machine. Another 
very famous picture which he painted is 
a portrait, “Mona Lisa.” It now hangs 


in an art gallery in Paris, France. 
Where was the home of Columbus? 


We cannot leave Italy without visiting 


Genoa, the home of Christopher Colum- 
bus. Our train crosses the valley and goes 
through the Apennine Mountains. The 
hillsides near Genoa are covered with ter- 
raced gardens, vineyards, and orchards of 
olive trees. 

Along the steep, narrow streets in the 
older part of the city of Genoa are many 
fine old palaces. Enrico tells us that once 
Genoa was a rival of Venice. 

The people of Genoa also built ships, 
and used them to carry on commerce 
with the other cities around the Mediter- 
ranean and with the cities lying along the 
northern and western coasts of Europe. 

Even today Genoa is an industrial and 
commercial city. We have seen so many 
palaces and art galleries that we must not 
get the impression that these are all we 
can see in Italy. Genoa has several ship- 
yards and many large factories. Railroad 
cars and heavy machinery are among the 
things manufactured. A good business is 
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SOME WONDERS OF ITALY 


In the city of Pisa is an interesting group of buildings. At the center of the square in this picture stands 

the Cathedral, built of marble in the shape of a cross. Many fine works of art ornament its interior. The 

round building behind the Cathedral is known as the Baptistery, In the foreground stands the famous 

“Leaning Tower of Pisa.” This tower began to lean even before it was completed 600 years ago, and has 

continued to lean more and more. Its top, which stands 170 feet high, is now 16% feet out of perpen- 
dicular. Inside is a winding stairway of 300 steps leading to the top. 


The city of Florence well deserves its name, which means “the city of flowers.” It is made beautiful by 
its many gay-colored gardens and by the wonderful examples of architecture and art with which it is 
filled. In the very heart of the city stand the famous domed Cathedral, Bell Tower, and Baptistery shown 
above. In its many galleries are some of the world’s finest paintings and sculptures. Here in times past lived 
great men like Dante, Petrarch, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo and Savonarola. Florence has been called 
the birthplace of modern civilization, for it was there that modern civilization bore its earliest fruits, 
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HOW DID CIVILIZATION SPREAD TO SOUTHERN EUROPE? 
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Courtesy Italian Tourist Information O 


carried on in goods made of gold, silver, 
and ivory. A great deal of grain is 
brought to Genoa to be ground into flour. 

Genoa is the most important harbor of 
Italy. Fifteen or sixteen ships enter the 
harbor every day coming from all parts 
of the world. They bring materials which 
Italy cannot produce for herself, such as 


‘All over Europe women and chil- 
dren such as these are returning to 
their towns that have been de- 
stroyed by the war. This is a small 
town on the island of Sicily. When 
the shelling and bombing started, 
the people moved to the hills where 
it was safer. Now the war is over 
and they can come home. Facing 
them are the ruins and waste that 
war leaves behind, Out of this 
desolation they will build their 
town, their homes, and a new life. 


Acme Newspictures. 
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The Italian factory pictured here makes thread 

from cotton raised in America and Africa. Italy 

has a great many factories and carries on an 

extensive trade with the people of other nations. 

It imports raw materials like cotton, wool, silk, 

iron, and coal; and exports manufactured products 
like cloth, paper, steel, and machinery. 


coal, cotton, kerosene, gasoline, lumber, 
and some kinds of machinery. Some of 
them bring grain, for Italy cannot produce 
enough food for all her people. When 
the ships leave Genoa they are carrying 
olives, olive oil, fish, macaroni, cheese, 
silks, gloves, artificial flowers, soaps, and 
marbles. Where are these things going? 
They go to the various countries of 
Europe and of North and South America. 

Genoa is also connected with other 
parts of Europe by railways. These rail- 
ways carry trade to and from Switzerland 
and Germany. There are airlines to the 
island of Sicily. You can see, then, that 
Genoa is a modern city. It is well supplied 
with street cars. In one public square 
is a statue honoring Columbus, for the 
Genoese are very proud of him. 


< 


Courtesy Italian Tourist Information Ofice, N.Y.O. 


A few miles south of Rome is a region formerly 
known as the Pontine Marshes. The ancient 
Romans succeeded for a time in keeping these 
marshes drained and occupied. But during later 
centuries they were allowed to fill up again. 
Canals built to carry off the water, quickly clogged 
up with swamp weeds. Herds of water buffalo 
were sometimes turned loose in the canals in an 
effort to keep them open by trampling down the 
weeds. Within the last few years, the Italian 


On our last day in Italy we recall our 
many interesting experiences in this land, 
and try to remember what we owe to 
Italy, and what we have received from 
the old Roman civilization. 

From ancient Rome we received many 
of our ideas of law and government. These 
people gave us the idea of a strong cen- 
tral government in which all citizens had 
rights. They taught the world that good 
citizens should obey the laws, and also 
that laws should be just. Some of our 
laws today are based on Roman laws. 

The Romans showed the world how to 
build fine roads, They discovered very 
early that big cities had to have sewers 
and good supplies of water. 

It was an Italian pope in Rome who 
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government has again succeeded in draining the 
Pontine Marshes. This has brought 45,000 acres 
of additional farm land into cultivation and pro- 
vided occupation for thousands of families, On 
this reclaimed land there now stands the modern 
Italian city of Littoria, shown at the right. 
Everything in this picture is new. In other places 
the reclaimed land now produces great crops of 
grain, hay, and potatoes, The hundreds of new 
farmhouses are all built exactly alike. 


gave us the calendar still used today. 
He had mathematicians correct the old 
Roman calendar which had some mis- 
takes in it. Missionaries sent by the 
church at Rome carried the message of 
Christianity into England, Germany, 
Spain, and other countries of Europe. 

We would be much poorer in some of 
the finer things such as music and art, lit- 
erature and sculpture, if it had not been 
for the Italians. Enrico reminds us that 
the finest violins in the world were made 
by two Italians, Stradivarius (strad-i- 
vari-tis) and Amati (i-miit’é). He also 
says that when we listen to the radio we 
should remember that for it we are in- 
debted to the Italian inventor Marconi 
(mar-k6’né), 


Sugar beets must be made into 
sugar soon after they are dug. 
Otherwise they might spoil. 
This means that sugar mills have 
to be near the fields where the 
crops are grown. In this Italian 
sugar-mill scene, the farmers are 
busy shoveling their wagon- 
loads of beets into long bins. 
Their wagons are drawn by 
water buffaloes. Italian farmers 
grow millions of bushels of 
sugar beets every year, 


James Sawders 


There is one everyday thing that we use 
without thinking, which we also owe to 
Italy. It is the alphabet which we use 
in writing and the letters which we use in 
printing. We remember that the Greeks 
borrowed an alphabet from the Phoeni- 
cians and changed it somewhat to suit 
themselves. The Romans borrowed the 
Greek alphabet and changed it. The illus- 


tration on page 120 shows how the Ro- 
mans changed some of the letters. When 
we compare the capital letters of our al- 
phabet with the Roman alphabet we see 
that we are using the Roman alphabet 
with a few letters added. What are the 
letters which we have added? 

Tt was an Italian printer named Aldus 
Manutius (ăl’dus ma-nii’shis) , who made 
akind of type which we still use today. It 
is called italic, which is almost the same as 
calling it Italian. Aldus wanted people 
to have many books, and he wanted the 
books to be small and handy instead of 
large and bulky. That is why he made 
the italic type, the first small type that 
could be read easily. We use it today. 
Which words on this page are in italics? 

The Romans gave us not only our al- 
phabet but also many of our words. We 
have already seen how we got our words 
In addition to making much fine silk and cotton 
cloth, Italy produces large quantities of rayon. 
There are many groves of chestnuts, for they are a 


favorite food of the people. Perhaps the beauties 
of Italy should also be considered a product, 
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Genoa, the birthplace of Christopher Columbus, has been since very early times an important sea- 
port. Its fine harbor is always filled with vessels taking on and unloading cargo. To Genoa come 
ships from all over the world. Can you imagine Columbus as a boy lying on these wharves and 
dreaming of the time when he would be a sailor and could go on long voyages to distant lands? 


volcano and emperor from the Romans. 
The word manuscript, which we have 
used several times, is another word we 
get from the Latin. It comes from two 
words, manu, which means “by hand,” 
and scriptus, which means “written.” 
Therefore, a manuscript is something 
written by hand. 
So far, it would seem that the Romans 
i have given us more than any other peo- 
ple whose land we have visited. Now we 
must leave that land. We must say 
good-by to Genoa, Italy, the birthplace 
of Columbus, and visit the country which 
furnished him with the ships and the 
money with which he discovered America. 
This country, Spain, is located on a pen- 
insula separating the Mediterranean Sea 
from the Atlantic Ocean. Portugal, too, 
1s on this peninsula. 
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Things to Talk About 


Why was it more difficult for civilization to 
spread to Italy than to Greece? 


- Why does the climate of Italy differ from 


that of Illinois and Towa, which are in about 
the same latitude? 


What kinds of food do the Italians eat? 


Have you ever eaten any of them? Name 
several and tell what they are like. 


- What products does Italy export? What 


must she import? 
Why did Rome become a great city? 


. In what ways were the Romans different 


from the Greeks? 


- Why was Cincinnatus a great leader? 


How and when did Italy become a nation? 
What is the valley of the Po like? 


- How is Venice different from other cities? 


. What are some of the contributions modern 


Italy has made to civilization? 


HOW DID CIVILIZATION SPREAD TO SOUTHERN EUROPE? 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
Peninsular Neighbors 


Our ship is headed toward Barcelona, 
the oldest and today the largest city of 
Spain. Let us find it on the map. Spain 
is on a peninsula. What strait separates 
it from Africa? What mountains sepa- 
rate Spain from France? 

As we enter the harbor at Barcelona, 
we see a busy, modern, industrial city. 
We are told that its factories turn out 
cotton, woolen, and linen goods. Ships 
from the United States are unloading 
bales of cotton at the wharf; We go 
ashore and find our way to the public 
library, where we learn something of the 
history of Spain and Portugal. 

Who first lived in Spain and Portugal? 
When the Phoenician traders first vis- 
ited this peninsula, they found people al- 
ready living there. These people were 
Iberians. This region is still called the 
Iberian Peninsula. We do not know much 
about the Iberians. When Carthage be- 
gan planting colonies along the coast, 
they retreated to the interior. In the 
district bordering on the Bay of Biscay, 
there are today three provinces of people, 
known as Basques (băsks), who are 
thought to be descendants of these an- 
cient Iberians. 

When Rome defeated Carthage in 201 
B.C., this territory became a Roman prov- 
ince. It was under Roman rule for 600 
years. Then fierce barbarian tribes from 
northern Europe, knowns as Vandals and 
Goths, swept over the Tberian Peninsula 
and conquered it. Spain and Portugal 
then became separate nations, and grad- 
ually grew into two of the strongest pow- 
ers of western Europe. We can easily 
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This man belongs to a group of Spanish people 
known as Basques. They are thought to be de- 
scendants of the early Iberians. The Basques 
have kept their own language, which is wholly 
unlike the Spanish, They are industrious people, 
who live by mining coal and iron, raising grapes 
on the hillsides, and fishing in the bay. They are 
fond of music. We should like to hear this man 
play his odd instrument, ; 


understand how the present languages of 
Spain and Portugal have been made up 
of a mixture of the languages spoken by 
the early Iberians, the Romans, the Van- 
dals, and the Goths. 

What did the Moors do for civiliza- 
tion? About 700 A.D. some Mohammedan 
people from Africa invaded and con- 
quered Spain. These people later became 
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known as Moors. They ruled Spain for 
more than seven centuries.. They estab- 
lished a strong civilization in Spain; in- 
deed, the Moorish civilization was further 
advanced than any other in Europe dur- 
ing the early part of this period. In many 
ways its influence is still to be seen in 
Spain. 

The Arab ancestors of these Moors had 
brought a civilization with them from 
Asia when they first came to Africa. This 
they carried on into Spain. They pre- 
served for later times many things which 
they had learned from the Greeks and 
the Romans. Their astronomers, scien- 
tists, and architects discovered many new 
things for themselves. In Spain the Moors 
built up a civilization whose glory seems 
like a fairy tale. Ruins of magnificent 


Across the narrow strait of Gibraltar from $ 


are known as Moors. For several centuries, the Mo 
are turned and Spain rules over part of Morocco. 


men dressed in the garb of their country, 
their dark skin, they are Sometimes mistake 
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mosques still remind us of the days when 
the Mohammedan call to prayer sounded 
from the minarets. 

Here are some of the things which we 
owe to the Moors: 

1. They were fine farmers, and intro- 
duced rice, sugar, silk, cotton, and many 
of the vegetables and fruits which now 
form such an important part of the prod- 
ucts of western and southern Europe, 

2. They taught western Europe how 
to make paper out of cotton and linen. 

3. They built beautiful buildings that 
were decorated in a new and different 
style. Moorish architecture was copied 
by the Spanish and Portuguese and even 
brought by them later to the new World. 
When these Christian Europeans came 
into contact with the Mohammedan 


pain is the land of Morocco. The natives of Morocco 
ors ruled over most of Spain, but today the tables 


In this picture we see a group of Moorish tribes- 


The Moors are horsemen and fierce fighters. Because of 
n for Negroes by northern people, but they really belong to 


the white race and are near relatives of the Jews and Arabs, 


E. M. Newman from Wide World Photos, Ine. 


gen. 


a plateau, or high tableland, fringed by fertile la 


kind of climate would you expect along the Me 


Moors, they learned much that hastened 
their own advance toward civilization. 
_ 4. These followers of Mohammed were 
interested in education. A school was 
carried on in connection with each of their 
mosques. They established libraries in 
all the towns they built. They trans- 
lated the Greek literature into their own 
language. They also collected the books 
of other nations and kept all this learn- 
mg for later times. They added many 
bits of knowledge which they themselves 
discovered, to that which they got from 
other people. They invented a clock with 
a pendulum. They learned much about 
medicine. They handed down to us the 


The countries of Spain and Portugal occupy the Iberian Peninsula. 
France by the Pyrenees Mountains, which form an almost impassable barri 


must be irrigated. Why do 
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This peninsula is separated from 
er. Most of the peninsula is 


nds on the northwest and along the rivers. What 


diterranean coast? The Jand along the eastern coast 


you think this is necessary? 


figures which we use today in solving our 
arithmetic problems. 

5. The music and poetry of the Moors 
in Spain were a part of the heritage they 
gave to other European countries. Many 
of the songs which the minstrels sang 
when they went from castle to castle in 
Europe during the Middle Ages, were 
learned from the Mohammedans. 

The Moors pushed on into France, 
where their advance was halted by the 
Battle of Tours in 732. They were finally 
driven out of Europe in the same year 
in which Columbus discovered America. 
But they had saved for the world much 
of what was best in ancient civilization. 
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of Spain and Portugal 
andthe United States 


What part did Portugal and Spain 
have in discovering America? In Portu- 
gal, a man known as Prince Henry the 
Navigator started a school for sea cap- 
tains. In this school, sailors’ instru- 
ments were improved and maps were 
made. Prince Henry believed that one 
could sail around the southern end of 
Africa and go eastward to India. First, 
his sailors went to the Madeira, (ma-dé’- 
ra) Islands, later to the Azores (a’z6rs), 
and still later to the Cape Verde Islands. 
In 1487 Diaz sailed around the Cape of 
Good Hope, which is the southern point 
of Africa. In 1497, Vasco de Gama sailed 
still farther around the Cape and discoy- 
ered the route to India. 


While the Portuguese were finding their 
. Way around Africa, Columbus was plead- 
ing before the king and queen of Spain 
for help in sailing westward across the 
Atlantic Ocean to find a new route to the 
East Indies. Columbus thought that he 
could reach the East Indies by sailing 
west, because he believed that the world 
is round. 


Finally Queen Isabella aided him in 
purchasing three ships and supplies for 
the trip westward across the great un- 
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On the map compare the size of 
Spain and Portugal to the United 
States. Portugal covers about the 
Same area in square miles ag In- 
diana. Spain is about the size of 
California and Indiana put to- 
gether. Yet the population of the 
two countries is more than three 
times that of the two states, 


known Atlantic. After many discourage- 
ments and threatened mutiny from his 
sailors, on October 12, 1492, he discov- 
ered islands which he believed to be the 
Indies. That is why the islands are still 
called the West Indies. 
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Most people of Columbus’ time did not believe 
that the world is round. Before Columbus sailed 
to America, seamen from Portugal had discovered 
the Azores islands—the group of dots that lie 
just west of Portugal, Do you see the line on 
the globe labeled equator? The equator is half- 
way between the north and south poles, and 
divides the globe into two equal parts: the north- 
ern and the southern hemispheres. 
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This map tells us several things about the possessions of Spain and Portugal. We can see that the 


amount of territory ruled today by Spain and 
years ago. Notice that Spain’s holdings about 


Portugal is much less than it was two hundred 
1750 A.D. included a good part of the Americas, 


as well as the Philippine Islands. All that Spain possesses now are a few strips of land in Africa. 
Portugal has also lost her possessions in America. However, the possessions that Portugal holds 
today cover many more square miles of area than those of Spain. 


Columbus crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
four times, but he never knew that he had 
discovered, not the East Indies, but a 
New World, which we call America. 
From this New World, Spain brought 
shiploads of silver and gold. This and 
the wealth that later came from the East 
Indies were two of the things which made 
Spain for two centuries the greatest and 
wealthiest nation of Europe. 

Why did Spain build the ‘Invincible 
Armada’’? England and Spain soon be- 
came rivals for the trade of the New 
World. In addition to this, England 
helped the Netherlands to revolt from 
Spain. Spain was a Catholic country. 
England was Protestant. Therefore above 
all else Spain desired to defeat the 
Protestants of England. Such English sea 


captains as Drake, Hawkins, and others 
angered the Spanish until, under Philip I, 
Spain built the largest navy any nation 
had ever built. With this “Invincible Ar- 
mada” (ar-mi’da) composed of 130 ships 
and about 25,000 men, Philip felt certain 
he could destroy the small English fleet, 
land his troops, and conquer England. 

How did England destroy the Armada? 
England had small ships and good sailors. 
Just as the battle started, a great storm 
arose and destroyed many of the Spanish 
ships. Only a small portion of the Span- 
ish ships ever returned. Spain’s sea power 
was broken, and England was left free 
to plant colonies in the New World and 
to trade with all countries. 

From this time on, Spain became weak- 
er and weaker. In 1704 England took 
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The favorite amusement of the Spanish people is the bullfight. It is as popular in Spain as baseball ] 

is in America, The matadors, or bullfighters, enter the ring armed only with swords and red | 

cloaks. They wave their cloaks to anger the bull and then sidestep its mad rushes. At last when 
the bull is worn out the matador dashes in and thrusts his sword through its heart. 


Gibraltar from Spain and fortified it. 
Gibraltar Rock is today considered the 
most strongly fortified position in the 
world. It controls the western entrance 
to the Mediterranean Sea. 

What colonial possessions does Spain 
have? During the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century all of her South and 
North American colonies revolted and set 
up republics. After the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war of 1898, Spain gave Puerto Rico, 
the Philippine Islands, and Guam to the 
United States for twenty million dollars. 
Cuba was allowed to become an inde- 
pendent republic under the protection of 
the United States, Very little remained 
of the once mighty empire. 

Spain now owns only a portion of 
Morocco, Rio de Oro (186 da 0rd), and 
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Lionel Green 


Spanish Guinea (gin’é) in Africa. She 
also owns the Canary Islands in the At 
lantic and the Balearic (bil’é-ar’ik) 
Islands in the Mediterranean. Find these 
regions on a world map. 

What is the recent history of Spain? 
In 1931 the monarchy was upset in a poli- 
tical election and a republic was formed. 
The liberal group at its head favored new 
reforms to better the condition of the 
country. However, these changes were 
opposed by others, and civil war broke 
out in 1936. Fighting on both sides was 
horribly cruel and Spain suffered great 
destruction. Aided by Germany and Italy, 
the opposing party was victorious and set 
up a Fascist dictatorship like that in Italy. 

What occupations are followed i 
Spain? Most of the interior of Spain is 


A large part of Spain is a high 


pasture for great flocks of sheep. 
f gometimes a flock may contain as 


_ water. 
 jacketsapnd leather breeches accom- 


 ahigh 


unsuitable for farming and 


many a8 $ 10,000 head of sheep. All 
simmer long they roam over the 
plateau ifn search of pasture and 
fiShepherds in sheepskin 


pany fehem wherever they go. 


Burllon Holmes from Ewing Galloway jibe 


plateau with little rainfall. For this 
reason, farming is not extensively carried 
on, but cattle and sheep are raised. Min- 
ing has been an important industry here 
sine the earliest times of history. The 
Spariards have always been interested in 
mining, but most of the iron, lead, coal, 
copper, and quicksilver mining is carried 
on by foreign companies who have money 
for the work. Fishing for sardines and 
cod is important along the coasts. 

What kind of climate has Spain? Cen- 
tral Spain is high and dry, with extremes 
of cold and heat. Annual rainfall aver- 
ages about 10 inches. It is dusty and 
Windswept here, and so is thinly popu- 


lated. The rim of Spain is fertile, and 
studded with flourishing cities and beau- 
tiful gardens. The lands bordering the 
Bay of Biscay are the wettest in Europe, 
just as those of the central plateau are 
the driest. The air about the Bay of Bis- 
cay is mild all the year round and roses 
bloom at Christmas just as they do in 
midsummer. 

What agricultural products are pro- 
duced in a region of limited rainfall? In 
the dry interior of the country we see 
many herds of cattle, sheep, or goats. 
Bulls are bred and grown especially for 
bullfighting, which is the national sport. 
Few horses are raised, but donkeys, 


The city of Valencia on the east 
coast of Spain is famous for its 
oranges. Everywhere throughout 
the surrounding country one may 
gee the green orchards with their 
beautiful blossoms and brightly 
colored fruit. The orange trees 
bear blossoms and fruit the whole 
year round. After the oranges have 
peen picked, they are brought to- 
gether in large warehouses. Hun- 
dreds of women workers busily sort 
the oranges by sizes, wrap them in 
tissue paper and pack them in 
paskets for shipment. Valencia 
oranges are in great demand in all 
parts of northern and central 
Europe. 


Courtesy Spanish National Tourist Bureaw 


mules, and oxen are used as beasts of 
burden. Many swine are grown and fat- 
tened on the acorns of oak trees. Since 
the northern part has a heavy winter 
rainfall, winter wheat is grown here. We 
see many fine forests of oak, beech, 
chestnut, and maple. Cork oak and olive 
trees grow in the drier regions. Both 
cork and oil are exported. Spain and 
Portugal produce most of the world’s cork. 

Irrigated regions and regions of rain- 
fall along the coast produce great crops of 
oranges, lemons, grapes, and olives. Rice, 
dates, sugar, and nuts are produced along 
the southern coast. 

What are the chief cities of Spain? 
Barcelona is the largest city of Spain. 
Next in size is Madrid (ma-drid’). We 
learn that during the Spanish Civil War 
from 1936 to 1939, many of Madrid’s 


most beautiful buildings —as wéll as“ 


bridges and factories—were destroyed. 
Valencia (va-lén’shi-4), Cadiz (ka‘diz), 
Seville (sé-vil’), and Bilbao (bil-ba’s), 


Since SPAIN and PORTUGAL are on the same 

Peninsula, their Products are similar, Spain 

manufactures many articles, but they are not 
nearly so valuable as the products of her soil, 
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Courtesy Spanish Tourist Department 


This beautiful buildin 
City of Salamanca is J 
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century. Salamanca 
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Middle Ages becami 
the most important į 
Spain. The Unive 
Salamanca was ther 
as a center of learning 
other cities of Spain] 
mous for their b 
buildings, 


are important seaports. 
them on your map? 
What is Portugal like? Some moun- 
tain ranges of Spain extend into Portugal, 
where they run the length of the country. 
The slopes are covered with forests of 
oak, pine, and cork trees. In the valleys 
are the vineyards, where grapes are grown 
for wine. Probably the best-known prod- 
uct of Portugal is port wine, millions of 
gallons of which are made every year. 
There are many navigable rivers in 


Can you\ find 


HOW WE GET OUR CORK 


Have you ever wondered where 
the world gets its supply of cork? 
Cork is obtained from the thick 
bark of cork oak trees growing in 
Spain and Portugal. The bark is 
stripped from each tree once every 
nine or ten years. Some cork oaks 
yield as much as 500 pounds of 
cork at a time. Many kinds of 
trees die if their bark is removed, 
but not cork oak trees. They 
grow a new coat of cork even 
better than the first. 


Cork has many uses today. One 
very common use is as stoppers 
for bottles. Another is as stuffing 
for life preservers. Because cork 
is sound-deadening, it is much used 
in the floors, ceilings, and walls of 
hospitals and broadcasting studios. 
It is also ground and mixed with 
linseed oil to make linoleum. How 
else is cork used? 


Oourtesy Armstrong Cork Company 
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The cork industry gives em- 
ployment to thousands of Span- 
ish and Portuguese workers. 
After the cork bark has been 
stripped from the trees, it must 
be hauled to market. In the 
picture we see a Spanish boy 
and his donkey going to town 
with a load of cork. Most of 
the cork raised in Spain and 
Portugal goes to the nearest 
seaport, where it is loaded on 
ships and sent to other coun- 
tries. Do you think this load 
is too heavy for the donkey? 


Courtesy Armstrong Cork Oompany 


way 


The busy harbor of Oporto is Portugal's principal seaport. Most of the country’s foreign trade 
Passes through this port. The sailing vessels shown in this picture ply only up and down the 
coast and rivers. They are not large enough to engage in ocean trade. In another part of the 
harbor visitors to Oporto can always see large ocean steamers from every corner of the globe. 


Portugal, although none are of great size. 
At the mouths of some of these rivers, and 
in sheltered bays, there are twenty-one 
good harbors. 

The coast line of Portugal is swampy, 
and during the rainy winter months there 
are vast swamps in the valleys of the in- 
terior. These same valleys are often 
extremely hot and dry in the summer 
months. However, the climate in most of 
Portugal is pleasant the year round. . 

What are the products of Portugal? 
Wheat, oats, rye, and potatoes grow well 
in the northern parts of the country. In 
the south rice, citrus fruits, and olives 
are grown. Cattle, sheep, and goats are 
raised. Wool is an important product. 

There are many kinds of minerals in 
the mountains of Portugal, but mining 
has been developed very little. Fishing, 
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we learn, is the second most important oc- 
cupation of the Portuguese people. Sar- 
dines and tunny fish are exported. But 
more of the people are engaged in the 
manufacture of textiles, some of which 
are exported to the colonies. 

What colonial possessions does Por- 
tugal have? In Africa there are Angola, 
Portuguese Guinea, and Mozambique 
(m6'zam-bék’). The Cape Verde Islands 
lie off the coast. In Asia are Portuguese 
India, Timor (té-mor’), and Macao (ma- 
ka’6). The Azores and the Madeira Is- 
lands are not possessions but are parts of 
Portugal. The colonies of Portugal are 
more than twenty-four times greater in 
area than Portugal. The colonial popula- 
tion is about one-fifth greater. 

What are the important cities of Por- 
tugal? The most important cities of Por- 


HOW DID CIVILIZATION SPREAD TO SOUTHERN EUROPE? 


tugal are along the coast. There are 
seven seaports, the leading ones being 
Porto and Lisbon. Lisbon, we remember, 
was our landing place at the end of our 
transatlantic flight. It is the terminal of 
many transatlantic airlines. Porto—or 
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Oporto—is farther north. It is especially 
noted for its exports of port wine—which 
takes its name from the town. Other prod- 
ucts which are exported from Portugal 
are olives and olive oil, cork, fruits, and 
salt. 


Interesting Present-Day Facts 


FORM OF AREA IN 


GOVERNMENT 


POLITICAL 
DIVISION 


— 


Greece Kingdom 


Republic 


Italy 


Portugal | Republic 


POPULATION | PER SQ. MI. 


TOTAL POPULATION 


CAPITAL 


120.5 Athens 


Things to Talk About 


1. What is meant by the following statement: 
“Our modern civilization was cradled in 
Europe”? 

2. What famous sights would you like to see 
in Italy? 

3. What are some of the causes that led to the 
downfall of the Roman Republic? of the 
Roman Empire? 

4. How did the plebeians gain their rights? 
In what ways was the method they used 
better than the method of war? 

s. Why was ancient Greece divided into many 
separate city-states? 

6. What important events happened during the 
“Golden Age of Greece”? 

7. In what ways might the histories of Greece, 
Rome, Spain, and Portugal be different if 
there were no mountains across Europe just 
north of these countries? 


8. What were the strong and weak points of 
the Roman Empire? 

9. How did Greek and Roman architecture 
differ? 

10. How did the Romans make possible the 
rapid spread of Christianity? 

11. What great leaders of Rome can you 
name? What did each give to the world? 

12. Who are the Basques in Spain? 

13. What did the Moors in Spain contribute 
to our civilization? 

14. For what products are Spain and Portugal 
noted? What are the chief occupations of 
the people of each country? 

rg. Compare the importance of Portugal in the 
early period of exploration with her place in 
the air age. 

16. What has our modern civilization inherited 
from the ancient Greeks? from the Romans? 
from the Spanish? from the Portuguese? 
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Things to Do 


I. In the library, look up poems or stories 
about Greece, Rome, Italy, Spain, or Por- 
tugal. Report in class about each that you 
found interesting. Perhaps you would like 
to copy the best of them in your notebook. 


2. Make a collection of pictures of buildings 
with Greek architecture; with Roman archi- 
tecture. Below the pictures tell the story 
of each. Collect pictures of famous art 
treasures of ancient Athens and Rome. 


3. Make a crossword puzzle of important 
things about ancient and modern Greece, 
Italy, Spain, or Portugal. 


4. Using clay, soap, or plasticene, make a 
model of the Parthenon or the Colosseum. 


THE OLD WORLD AND ITS GIFTS 


. Start a bulletin board for newspaper clip- 
pings of what is happening in the countries 
we have already visited. 


wn 


6. Make a relief map of Italy, showing the 
mountain ranges, river valleys, surrounding 
seas, and the location of the principal cities, 


7. With the use of a dictionary, prepare a list 
of English words which have been derived 
from the Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese languages. 
Examples: canyon Spanish cañon, tube, 

circle Latin circiilus, ring, 

piano Italian piano, soft. 
telephone Greek /éle, far off 


-+ phoné, sound. 


Books We All Enjoy 


Alessios, A. J. B., Spear of Ulysses, Longmans. 
The search for the lost spear of Ulysses—an 
exciting story of modern Greece, 


Angelo, V., Nino, Viking. A true-to-life story 
about a boy who lived in a village in Tuscany 
about 1900, 


Baker, N. B., Garibaldi, Vanguard. Life story 
of a great Italian national hero. 


Blacksock, J., Wings for Nikias, Putnam. How 
Nikias proved his courage in a time of stress 
and danger. 


Coleman, E., Poriugal, Wharf of Europe, Scrib- 
ner. Brief introduction to Portugal’s history, 
and people, with special interest in Lisbon. 


Farjeon, E., Italien Peepshow, and other tales, 
Lippincott. Stories of life in Italy, as experi- 
enced by three English children, à 


Hewes, A. D., Spice and the Devil's Cave, Knopf. 
An exciting story with a background of his- 
tory of Portugal in the 15th century, 


Household, G., Spanish Cave, Little. A tale 
filled with native superstition and romantic 
mystery in a coastal village. 


Mayer, A. I., Olympiad, Harper. A story of 
ancient Greece and of Thersius, an ambitious 
young athlete, whose one desire is to become 
the champion of the beardless wrestlers at the 
Olympic games. 


Mawdsley, M. D., Children of Italy, Follett. ‘The 
everyday life of brother and sister in Italy. 


Sawyer, R., Toño Antonio, Viking. A Spanish 
boy takes his father’s place at the Christmas 
season and drives the goats to the big city. 
He earns money for Christmas by playing the 
guitar and singing. 


Williamson, T. R., Before Homer; a boy’s story 
oj the earliest Greeks, Longmans. A tale of 
life with the nomadic tribes on their trek from 
the neighborhood of the Black and Caspian 
seas toward Greece. 


Courtesy Swiss Federal Railways 


Good farm land is scarce in Switzerland, because so much of the country is covered by mountains. 
crops which will provide the people 


The fertile valleys are, therefore, used for the growing of 

with food. Cattle, sheep, and goats find pasture in summer on mountain slopes too steep or too high 

to be farmed. The herdsmen who look after the herds during their long summer in the Alps live 
jn rough huts like the one in this picture. 


UNIT VI 
WHAT IS THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE? 


ectly in a sentence? By reading through this unit 


Which of the following words can you use corr 
f each of these words. Use the dictionary if read- 


you will see whether you know the exact meaning 0 
ing the unit does not clear up the meaning. 


antitoxin cloister feudalism manor peasant tapestries 
apprentice conserve guilds nitrates pilgrimage terraced 
bacteria crusader hermit oppresse sanitarium tournaments 
chivalry dikes knight parchment sentries truce 
monastery pasteurization serf vassal 


citadel fallow 

1. Holland, Belgium, Germany, and the other countries of 
ulated. How can these countries feed so many people? 

2. Why is mountainous Switzerland a prosperous manufacturin, 


seacoast and practically no coal or iron? 
3. There are many good harbors and many large rivers in the United States. Why is transporta- 


tion by water more common in Germany and France than in the United States? 
4. Would a boy or girl of your age have better advantages in Central Europe or in the United 


States? Why? 


Central Europe are very densely pop- 


g country even though it has no 
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Courtesy Swiss Office for the Development of Trade 


The glacier in this picture is nearly two hundred 

feet deep. It is sliding downhill at the rate of 

four inches a day, and is constantly being fed 

at the top by snow from the steep mountain 

slopes, The snow has become packed so tight 
that it is solid ice, 


The railway at the left is a cogway up the side 
of the mountain. The cars run by electricity and 
have cogwheels to keep them from slipping down 
the steep grade. Cogways are used in moun- 
tainous regions to carry people up slopes too Steep 
for ordinary railway trains to climb. The moun- 
tain in this picture is the famous Jungfrau, 


SWITZERLAND 
The Playground of the World 


We must leave Genoa early in the 
morning for our 325-mile trip to Bern, 
the capital of Switzerland. In a straight 
line the trip would be more than a hun- 
dred miles shorter, but the railroad must 
wind its way slowly, higher and higher, 
into the heart of the Alps. Now we realize 
how the mountains form a steep wall sep- 
arating the Mediterranean countries from 
those of central and northern Europe. 

What countries are we now going to 
visit? Let us look at a map of Europe. 
We shall see, north of the Mediter- 
ranean, a group of countries which we 
call central Europe. These include 
France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Bel- 

gium, and the Netherlands, Our own 
country is almost six times as large as all 
of these, but these nine countries have 

a much larger population than the United 
States. This means, of course, that the 
Population of central Europe is more than 
Six times as dense as that of our country. 


In our study of the Mediterranean 
lands we learned that the great wall of the 
Alps and other mountains keep cold winds 
from the north from cooling the Mediter- 
ranean countries. We also learned that 
hot winds from Africa warm the Mediter- 
ranean countries. Of course, then, the 
mountain walls keep those warm winds 
from central Europe. So we expect this 
part of Europe to be much colder in win- 
ter and cooler in summer than the lands 
near the Mediterranean Sea. 

Central Europe is well supplied with 
rivers. As we have learned in our study 
of Greece and Italy, the Mediterranean 
countries do not have many rivers. This 
is not true of central Europe. This part 
of the continent has hundreds of rivers, 
among them some of the most important 
streams in the world. 

Central Europe has so many rivers be- 
cause a great deal of rain falls here 
every year. Winds which blow from the 
Atlantic Ocean drop their moisture over ; 
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Railroads in Switzerland climb some mountains 
py winding back and forth up the slopes. But 
in many places the mountains are so high that 
it is cheaper to tunnel through them than to run 
the railroads up over the top. Here is the entrance 
to the Simplon tunnel, through which our train 
takes us, We enter the tunnel in Italy and come 
out in Switzerland. The Simplon tunnel is over 
12 miles long. The train has to climb up more 
than 2,000 feet to reach it. There are still 7,000 
feet of mountain overhead! 


all of this area, so the streams are 
well filled with water. Would you ex- 
pect to find this region well suited to 
farming? Do you remember the two 
ways in which the Egyptians used the 
Nile? They used the river not only for 
watering the land but also for carrying 
freight. As central European countries 
receive enough rain for good farming, 
the people do not use the rivers for 
irrigation but they use them very much 
for transportation and power. 

We can see by the map that some of 
these countries are shut off from the sea 
by other countries. Which of the lands 
of central Europe do not border on the 
sa? How do you suppose they carry 
on trade with other countries? One way, 
of course, is along the rivers, many of 
which are navigable throughout most of 
their length. But the rivers of Switzer- 
land, for example, are too narrow and 
swift to carry much trade. The Swiss 
must, therefore, rely on railroads to reach 
the outside world. 

Why are railroad tunnels important 
ln Switzerland? The railroad we are us- 
ing for the trip carries much trade between 
Italy and Switzerland. Many other coun- 
tries, such as Germany, use this route 
of transportation, so that great tunnels 
have been built through the Alps to 
make the long, steep climb easier and 


ay ‘ 
ide World Photos, Ine. 


Wi 
shorter. The Simplon (sim’plon) Tunnel, 
which we are now entering, is one of the 
longest in the world. For more than twelve 
miles our train creeps through this long 
tunnel. Another famous tunnel is the St. 
Gotthard Tunnel. It is over nine miles 
long. It cost so much that the three coun- 
tries of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy 
paid for it together. 

What are the Swiss people like? A 
Swiss family is sitting near us on the 
train. It surprises us to hear them speak 
to us in English, for a moment ago they 
were talking in German. They are Mr. 
and Mrs. Brandl and their two children. 
Katrina is eleven years old, and her 
brother is thirteen. 

The children tell us that they learned 
to speak English in school. So many Eng- 
lish-speaking people visit Switzerland 
that many of the Swiss people have 
learned English. There is no Swiss lan- 
guage, Mr. Brandl tells us. The people 
living in the northern, central, and east- 
ern parts of Switzerland speak mostly 
German. French and Italian are gener- 
ally spoken in the southern and western 


sections of Switzerland. 
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“Many years ago the people of the near- 
by countries were oppressed by their 
rulers. Many of them sought refuge in 
the mountains of Switzerland. These 
people all kept their native tongues, but 
they learned to live and work together. 
One of their favorite sayings today is: 
‘Each for all, and all for each.’ We are a 
liberty-loving and peace-loving people.” 

What is this country like? “Although 
Switzerland is only half as large as the 
state of Maine,” Mr. Brandl says, “it has 
nearly five times as many people.” 

When Mr. Brandl tells us that the 
mountains make Switzerland too rough 
for much farming, we wonder how all 
these people can make a living. Only 
about a fourth of their land can be 
farmed. Another fourth is pasture land, 
and still another fourth is covered with 
timber. The remaining fourth is too rocky 
or too high to be used for anything. 

The same mountains which have pre- 
vented much farming have helped the 
Swiss to find other occupations. The 
beauty of the Alps and the thrill of moun- 
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Much of the work on Swiss farms 
is done by women. This seems 
strange to Americans, In our 
country men do most of the farm 
work. But in Switzerland the meq 
are usually busy at other occupa- 
tions, so they leave the raising 
of the crops to their women and 
children. Some of the men spend 
the summer herding cattle in the 
Alps. Others work in near-by fac- 
tories or hotels, A great many 
Swiss men find employment as 
guides for parties of tourists 
traveling around the country, 
They have to do whatever they 
can to increase their earnings 
since their farms are usually too 
small to support them. 


Courtesy Swiss Federal Railroads 


tain climbing and winter sports attract 
thousands of visitors to Switzerland every 
year. There must be hundreds and hun- 
dreds of hotels and boarding houses to 
take care of the visitors. Many Swiss 
people work in these places, or act as 
guides. Others manage stores where the 
tourists can buy products of Swiss fac- 
tories or articles made in the homes. 


On your map, find the two great moun- 


LANGUAGE GROUPS LIVING IN SWITZERLAND 


French 


RA German 
Italian 


Each Swiss family speaks the language of its al” 
cestors, though many individuals know more than 
one language. Is it not remarkable that a people 
so divided in language get along so well together 
We hope that some day all the peoples of the 
world will codperate as well as the Swiss do 


JUNGFRAU 


We are looking at Switzerland from the south. North of these peaks is a high plai 

yond which is another range of mountains, not so high as the Alps shown TA În the eE 

“mountain grass” are the summer pastures. Far below in the “grasslands and forests” region the 

farmers grow potatoes, rye, oats, and wheat. (The vertical scale on this diagram is much exag- 
gerated—about 90 times.) 


tain ranges of Switzerland. Notice that 
between these two ranges is a fairly lev- 
el valley. Here most of the best farm- 
ing land is located. Here we see fields 
of oats, rye, wheat, and potatoes, and 
orchards and vineyards. 

Why is dairying an important occupa- 
tion? Dairying is an important business 
inregions where there is plenty of pasture. 
High up on the mountains we see flocks 
of goats and herds of beautiful Brown 
Swiss cattle. Katrina tells us that during 
the winter the animals are kept in barns 
built in the valleys. Then, in the spring, 


Courtesy Swiss Federal Railroads 


the herdsmen take the cattle and goats to 
the mountain pastures. The herdsmen 
stay with the animals all summer. 

Some of the milk is made into cheese 
right there in the mountains. Swiss cheese 
is famous the world over. Much of the 
milk, though, is taken down the moun- 
tains to factories. There it is canned, 
made into cheese, or used in making milk 
chocolate. Perhaps you have eaten Swiss 
cheese or Swiss chocolate. 

In the wintertime the animals eat the 
fodder which the farmers have raised on 
their little valley farms. The Swiss farm- 
ers are not so busy with their farms all 
of the time, and so they have time for 
other work. The men are skilled in carv- 
ing wood, and in some places they make 
many toys. The women make beautiful 
laces and embroideries. Much of their 
work is shipped to our own country, 
where it brings a high price. 

Why are the rivers of Switzerland im- 
portant? Our train has crossed so many 
bridges that we remark about it to our 


The steep mountains of Switzerland are a chal- 
lenge to mountain climbers. From far and near 
they come to risk their lives in dangerous attempts 
to scale its highest peaks. This daring climber is 
working his way inch by inch up the steep side 
of a rocky mountain. One slip of hand or foot 
would spell certain destruction on the rocks hun- 
dreds of feet below. Mountain climbing is one 
of the most thrilling of sports. The members of æ 
climbing party tie themselves together with ropes. 


new friends. Mr. Brandl says that this 
is not at all unusual in Switzerland. 

“There are 611 bridges on this one rail- 
road! But all the streams are small, and 
very much too swift to be used as water- 


Photos by courtesy of Swiss Federal Railroads 
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The herdsmen have a busy time 
making cheese during their 
months in the Alps. The cows 
have to be milked morning and 
evening. The milk has to be 
strained into huge kettles and 
heated until the curd separates 
from the whey. The curd must 
then be squeezed into wooden tubs 
and set aside in a dark, cool place 
to age. When summer ends and 
the time comes to leave the moun. 
tains, the men have the job of 
carrying: their tubs of cheese 
down to the valley and dividing 
them among the owners of the 
cattle. Of course, the herdsmen 
keep part of all the cheese they 
make, That is the way they are 

paid for their summer’s work, 


ways. But they are very valuable to the 
Swiss people, who use them to make elec- 
tric power. If it were not for these 
streams, we would have to buy coal from 
other countries. That would make Swiss 
goods cost a great deal.” 

“Switzerland,” explains Mr. Brandl, 
“has little coal, or iron, or any other 
metal. We call our water power ‘white 
coal,’ and it is so valuable to us that the 
government controls it for all the people 
of Switzerland.” 

What do the Swiss manufacture? We 
ask Mr. Brandl how the Swiss can do 
so much manufacturing when they do 
not produce the raw materials. He says 
they can afford to buy their raw mate 
rials because they manufacture articles 
which require much delicate work and 
therefore sell for high prices, but do not 
require much material. A pound of steel 


Getting up to his summer hut in the Alps often 

means a tiresome climb for a herdsman. E 

must carry with him a back-breaking load © 

cheese tubs, bedding, saws, and other equipmen 

needed for his long stay in the mountains. 

Notice that the tubs in this picture are like thos 
the cheese maker above is using. 
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The map on page 32d shows the continents of North 
America, Asia, and Europe grouped around the North 
Pole. It shows us how airplanes can make short 
flights between these continents by having their 
courses plotted across the polar areas, However, that 
map is correct only in showing the areas of the con- 
tinents on the same scale—it is an equal-area map. 
If we want a map that shows the correct distance 
from one spot on the earth’s surface to other points, 
we shall need a different kind of map—an “‘equidis- 
tant projection,” as shown above. If this map looks 
Strange to you, it is only because you are used to 
seeing the more familiar projections. 

This map is correct for just one thing. An airplane 
pilot can use it to fly straight from the city of 
Washington to any place on earth, And, more- 
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To determine distances on the map, use this scale along a straight line from Washington, D.C. 


6000 8000 10000 12000 


over, he can be sure of flying the fastest route be- 
cause the map was made so that a straight line 
between the center point and any other point on 
the map represents the shortest distance to that point. 
This map, however, is useful only to measure dis- 
tances from Washington, D. C. A new map is needed 
for each new center point one might select. 


Notice on the map that lines have been drawn to 
Moscow and Madrid. The distances to these cities 
have been roughly estimated. Use your ruler, or 4 
sheet of paper, and measure the distances to London, 
Sofia, and Capetown. Now try to find out how many 
flying hours it will take a plane that can fly an average 
of 300 miles per hour to fly to some city on the map. 
Every place on the continent of Europe is less thar 
twenty-five flying hours from Washington. 
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gwitzerland has very little coal 
or iron. For that reason the 
gwiss people do not usually find 
it profitable to manufacture ar- 
ticles requiring much use of 
these materials. Instead, they 
manufacture such things as 
clocks, watches, jewelry, milk 
chocolate, and textiles. The 
country is famous for all these 
products, but especially for its 
fine watches. The workmen in 


this factory are all expert 

watchmakers. Many Swiss 

watches are made in the work- 
ers’ homes. 


in a railroad rail is worth only a few 
cents, but the same steel made into watch 
parts is worth many dollars per pound. 

The Swiss make delicate tools, clocks, 
watches, jewelry, chemicals, and fine em- 
broidery. About four-fifths of the 
world’s watches are made in Switzerland. 
The United States buys around 10,000,- 
000 Swiss watches every year. 

Industries such as those which have 
been developed by the Swiss people are 
called light industries. Spinning and 
weaving, leatherworking and shoemak- 
ing, printing, and glassmaking are some 
light industries. 

There are, however, some factories that 
do make such heavy articles as farm im- 


Mountainous Switzerland has a great many rivers 
but few that are suitable for navigation. This 
Picture will tell you the reason. The streams 
Provide very good fishing, however, and their 
many tumbling falls supply water power for 
eaD electricity. Switzerland uses more elec- 
ricity for its size than any other country in the 
World, Why are the waterfalls of Switzerland 
called “white coal’? 
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plements, and machinery and engines for 
use in textile factories. 

As we would expect, Switzerland, with 
so few farms, cannot raise enough food for 
all her people. The Swiss have to send 
out watches, clocks, chemicals, condensed 
milk, chocolate, silks, embroideries, and 
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fine machinery, in order to pay for the 
food, metals, cotton, linen, and silk which 
the people must have. 

What kind of government has Switzer- 
land? We learn that the Swiss govern- 
ment is like our own in many ways. The 
president of Switzerland, however, has 
very little power, and holds office only one 
year. The people elect representatives 
to make their laws. If we should go to the 
Parliament Building where the lawmakers 
meet, we should hear speeches made in 
German, French, and Italian. All the law- 
makers, though, seem to understand one 
another’s language. 

Switzerland had to fight for her inde- 
pendence just as the United States did.. 
One of the favorite stories of the Swiss is 
that of William Tell. Katrina tells it 
to us. 

Do you know the story of William Tell, 
the hero of Switzerland? William Tell 
was a patriot who lived more than six 
hundred years ago. At that time Austria 
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owned Switzerland, and the little coun- 
try had a very cruel governor named 
Gessler. One day Gessler put his cap on 
a pole in the market place of Altdorf, 
where William Tell lived. The people 
were ordered to bow to the cap whenever 
they passed it. William Tell refused. 

Gessler ordered Tell to be put in prison, 
Then he thought of a cruel joke. He 
called William Tell before him and said 
that he had heard a great deal about how 
skillful Tell was in shooting with a cross- 
bow. Then Gessler offered to free William 
Tell if the brave Swiss could shoot an 
arrow into an apple at a certain distance. 

Tell agreed, but when he marched to 
the public square, he saw his son bound 
to a tree with the apple on his head. Then 
William Tell knew that Gessler hoped he 
would miss the apple and kill his little 
boy. If that happened, Gessler would 
show the poor father no mercy. 

Tell carefully selected two arrows. One 
he put in his quiver, the other he fitted to 
his bow. He smiled at his son and let the 
arrow fly. The apple was split in two. 

After the excitement was over, Gessler 
asked Tell why he had selected two 
arrows when he knew that he could have 
only one shot. At first Tell refused to 
speak, but when Gessler promised to re- 
lease him Tell said: “Tyrant, that other 
arrow was for your heart, had I killed 
my son.” 

Many people say that the story of Wil- 
liam Tell is only a legend, and that no 


According to an old legend, the monument in this 
Picture stands on the spot in the market place of 
Altdorf where William Tell shot the apple from 
his son’s head. Perhaps you have seen pictures of 
these statues of William Tell and his son. The 
father carries his crossbow on his shoulder. 


such man ever lived. But the Swiss like 
to believe it, saying that it proves how 
independent and brave their people are. 

What are the most famous cities of 
Switzerland? Where are they located? 
Ademar tells us that the largest cities of 
Switzerland are located in the plateau 
tegion. Most of the cities are on rivers 
or lakes. Zurich (ztr’ik) is largest, 
with a population of more than 300,000- 
It is now a modern city, but there are 
ruins near by which show that it was 
once an outpost of the Roman Empire. 
Much fine silk cloth is manufactured here. 
Zurich was the home of a famous teacher 
—Pestalozzi (pés'ta-lot’sé). He wrote 


Swiss measuring instruments are used in indus- 
tries and laboratories all over the world, SWIT- 
ZERLAND produces aluminum economically be- 
cause of her cheap electricity. We might say that 
another of her important products is her scenery. 
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The beautiful Matterhorn, at the Italian border 
of Switzerland, is an exciting challenge to moun- 
tain climbers. Most Swiss are too busy with the 
ordinary chores of life to climb mountains, how- 
ever, Almost all of the Swiss live in narrow val- 
leys like the one in the foreground. You can see 
that there is not very much space for farming in 
them, That is why Switzerland must import much 
of her food. Compare this picture with the one 
on page 146. Can you find the spot on this picture 
from which the other was taken? Why is there 
less snow on the mountain in the other picture? 


many books that have been read the 
world over. He believed that teaching 
children to love what is right will make 
them better citizens than trying to force 
them to do the right after they are grown 
up. Because of Pestalozzi’s influence 
Switzerland has a fine system of schools. 
In them the children are taught some 
trade or occupation. The Swiss were the 
first to teach manual training in the 
schools. There are very few people in 
Switzerland who have not gone to school. 

Basel (bi’zél) is the second city in size. 
It is located on the Rhine River. It is 
noted for the beautiful ribbons made in 
its factories, for paper and aniline dyes, 
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The western end of the Alps moun. 
tains stretches over the Swiss bor- 
der into eastern France. This bit 
of winter landscape lies close by 
the foot of Mount Blanc. Its tow- 
ering peak rises three miles above 
sea level—the highest point in the 
Alps. From the summit of this 
mountain, one may look down upon 
some of the most picturesque scen- 
ery on the continent of Europe. 
Mont Blanc is 10 miles southwest 
of the point at which the bound- 
aries of Switzerland, France, and 
Italy meet, 
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and for large tanneries and breweries. But now we must leave our kind Swiss 

Basel is also a great railway center, hav- friends; we thank them for telling us 

ing one of the largest stations in Europe. about their country, and say good-by. 
Geneva is located in the southwestern 


part of the country. This is the world’s Things to Talk About 

most international city. The headquar- ;, How is Switzerland separated from the 

ters of the Red Cross is in Geneva. other countries of Europe? How is it con- 

Many committees of the United Nations nected with them? 

meet here in Geneva, as do other inter- 2. How do the people of Switzerland utilize 

national organizations. their rivers? What is one of the reasons 
Our train is now pulling into Bern, that central Europe has so many rivers? 


the capital of Switzerland. Ademar says 3 What accounts for all the different lan- 
that the city was built more than seven ey ar 
hundred years ago by a German duke. * How do the people earn their living? What 
\ Fi do the herd: ? 
We see bears everywhere we go in this ‘gas #0 t + He 
Me yeaiones in a park, and pietires 5. Do you think you would like to climb 
¥ 7 ? Alps for sport? 
and statues of them in many other places. 6. What are some of the important products 
Ademar explains that the name of the city 


j 4 7 that this country specializes in? 
means “bear.” There is the story that }, Describe the government of Switzerland. 


the duke who built the city declared $, Tell about William Tell. Why do the Swiss 
he would name it after the first wild people like this story? 


beast he caught here, which was a bear. 9. What do you know about their schools? 
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France is an old country. It, of course, has modern cities, railroads, and highways. Yet everywhere 


We may still find such simple rural scenes as this. 


We might almost believe that this road as well as 


the French peasant with his horses and cart belonged to the Middle Ages. Possibly the trees in 
the photograph do date back that far. 


FRANCE 
The Crossroads of Europe 


Now we are off for a trip through 
France, one of the important countries 
of Europe. Our story of civilization 
cannot be complete until we know some- 
thing about the people who have lived 
in this country. These people have 
Played an important part in the his- 
a of Europe for hundreds of years. 

hen we know their story and find out 
What happened here, we shall better un- 
etstand the entire story of civilization. 

One reason we should know something 


about France is that this country has 
played an interesting part in the history 
of our own country. During our War 
of Independence, France loaned us 
money and supplied us with troops, ships, 
and ammunition. Do you know the story 
of General Lafayette? Without the help 
of France, it is doubtful whether we 
could have gained our independence 
when we did. Consequently, the people of 
France and the people of the United States 
have been very friendly. We have freely 
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When our country was fighting for its indepen- 
dence in the Revolutionary War, much encour- 
agement and help came from the land about which 
we are now going to read—France. You have, of 
course, already learned of the French nobleman 
Lafayette who became a trusted general in Wash- 
ington’s army. After helping us to win the war, 
Lafayette returned home and became active in 
the affairs of his own country. In this picture 
we see a portrait of him as he appeared many 
years later. 


exchanged goods, services, and knowledge. 
Our armed forces have fought side by side 
_in two world wars. When France fell to 
the Germans in 1940, her people looked to 
America. By 1945 France was free again. 
Who were the ancestors of the French 
people? If we could trace the ancestors 
of the French people back two thousand 
years, we should find them living in the 
forests and plains of central Europe. We 
have already heard about some of the 
warlike tribes living on the northern 
borders of the Roman Empire. These 
people, whom the Romans called Teutons, 
were the ancestors of most of the later in- 
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habitants of central and northern Europe 
including not only the French, but also 
the Swiss, the Germans, the English, the 
Dutch, the Swedes, and the Norwegians, 

Most of the Teutonic tribes lived in 
little villages scattered through the for- 
ests and clearings of northern and central 
Europe. There were no large cities, be- 
cause these people had not yet learned 
how to live in cities and carry on trade, 
Surrounding the little villages were small 
farms where the tribesmen raised grain, 
There were also pastures for the cattle, of 
which the tribesmen were very proud. 

The grain and cattle provided them 
with a part of their food, but a large part 
of it came also from fishing and hunting, 
at which the men were expert. The men 
hunted and fought while the women 
planted the grain and flax and did most 
of the farm work. Some of the work was 
done by slaves captured in war. 

The Teutons were not only strong and 
brave warriors, but they were also lovers 
of freedom. They believed that each tribe 
should choose its own leader. The men 
met and selected the leader by voting for 
the man they thought the best fighter. 
You can see, then, that they believed 
everyone had a right to some part in gov- 
ernment. 

Why did the Teutons invade the Ro- 
man Empire? You remember having read 
about the Roman Empire and how it be 
came weak. Finally the Roman soldiers 
were unable to keep out the Teutonic 
tribes who wanted to come into the Ro- 
man Empire and take the rich farmlands 
for themselves. This happened in the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries. 

The Teutons plundered the rich cities 
along the Mediterranean and carrie 


The barbarian invasions of the fifth century brought to Europe several hundred years of confusion 
and violence, which we call “the Dark Ages.” The law and order of the Roman era came to an end. 
People could find safety only in walled towns and fortresses. Here we see Carcassonne (kar’ka’ 
son’), France, one of the oldest of these walled cities, as it looks today. The double walls are 
guarded by many towers. Two gates lead to the city but neither is shown in the picture. There were 
many such walled cities in France centuries ago, but most of them have been torn down. 


off whatever struck their fancy. They 
did not care about living in cities, and 
they knew nothing about trade or busi- 
ness. With the Roman government gone, 
no taxes were collected to keep the roads 
and aqueducts in repair. Soon all trade 
stopped and people could no longer live in 
cities. Do you see why? 

There were no Roman soldiers to keep 
peace and make travel safe, and for al- 
most 400 years everyone was at the mercy 
of bandits and robbers who roamed about 
the country. No one’s property was safe. 
Cities fell into ruin, farms were overgrown 
with weeds, and civilized ways of living 
Were almost forgotten. 

Would you like to know the story of 
one of these tribes? The barbarians 
known as Franks began to force their 
Westward way into the land across the 
Rhine River around the year 400 A.D. 
In 481 A.D. a fifteen-year-old boy was 
made their chief. His name was Clovis 
(kld'vis), and he was strong, brave and 


cruel. For several years his men fought 
their way into the rich country that is now 
called France. At last they defeated a 
Roman army and settled in the valley of 
the river Seine (san), almost where Paris 
now stands. 

Clovis was a worshipper of the Teu- 
tonic gods, who were fierce, cruel and 
warlike. But he married a Burgundian 
princess who had been brought up as a 
Christian. She soon succeeded in con- 
verting Clovis to the new faith. When 
he was baptized, thousands of his fol- 
lowers also became Christians. That 
was an important step on the way to civ- 
ilization for the Franks. 

Suppose we see what sort of country 
these Franks had. Our train from Bern 
is traveling toward the city of Lyon 
(1é’6n’), in France. With us is our guide, 
Paul Germain, a young Frenchman who 
has made many trips through this country 
studying the history of the people. He is 
glad to practice speaking English. 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


Wherever Romans settled they changed the life of the people around them. 


Courtesy Railways of France 


In France today, 


one may see the ruins of a few buildings which were erected when France belonged to Rome. 
Above is an old arena in southern France where the Romans held gladiatorial combats. 


What are the boundaries of France? 
France is a six-sided country with a 
variety of natural boundaries and land 
formations. Although it is bounded on 
three of its sides by large bodies of 
water, it has surprisingly few good har- 
bors. One reason is that much of the 
coast is either rocky and dangerous or 
very low and sandy. Such a coastline 
makes for a rugged sort of beauty, but 
does not provide safe harbors for ships. 

Separating France from England to the 
north are the English Channel and the 
North Sea, Along this part of the coast 
are several large ports which carry on 
a lively shipping trade. On the west coast 
the Bay of Biscay broadens out into the 
Atlantic Ocean. There are a few small 
islands and good harbors on this coast. 

To the south is the Mediterranean 
Sea. Here is the country’s most impor- 
tant port, Marseilles. France’s access to 


the great waterway of the Mediterra- 
nean is very profitable. It puts her on 
the direct water route to Africa and the 
countries of the Orient. 

Also in the south are the wild Pyre- 
nees Mountains, which separate France 
from Spain. No railroad has as yet been 
constructed over them, and the passes 
are dangerous to cross. Only along the 
coasts at either end of the mountains is 
it easy to cross the border. 

Mountainous frontiers are plentiful 
on the east side of France—the Alps, 
Juras, and Vosges (vézh) Mountains. 
Rising over the Alps, which border on 
Italy, is the beautiful snow-crowned peak 
of Mont Blanc. Switzerland lies on the 
other side of the Juras, and the Vosges 
Mountains and Rhine River form part of 
the German boundary. The small coun- 
tries of Belgium and Luxembourg com- 
plete the rest of the eastern border. 
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What meridian runs through France? Note 
that France faces two bodies of water. What 
are they? 


What natural waterways does France 
possess? Four great rivers cross France 
and drain the waters of the country. 
Originating in the Swiss Alps, the Rhone 
River carries the greatest volume of 
water. Shortly before it empties into the 
Mediterranean, the river becomes so 
turbulent it cannot be navigated. Across 
southern France flows the Garonne, and 
curving through the central and western 
part is the Loire, which is the longest. 
Both empty into the Atlantic. But the 
most valuable river for commercial navi- 
gation is the Seine, flowing through 
northern France. Situated on this river 
is the capital city of Paris. 

There are in all about 200 navigable 
rivers and connecting canals in France, 
so that this makes almost every part of 
the country accessible by water travel. 
Over these waterways barges and river 
boats carry millions of tons of farm 
products and manufactured goods. 

What physical features account for 
the climate of France? France is divided 
into three regions. In the south central 
part of the country is a high plateau re- 
gion called the Massif Central (ma-séf’ 
siin-tral’) which reaches 1,000 feet above 
sea level. The north and west sections 
make up the lowlands. They are part of 
a more extended plains region that 
stretches throughout central Europe. The 
third region lies in the south along the 
Mediterranean coast. 


The area of France is about equal to that i 
ndiana combined. 


Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, and I 
Tts population is twice aS great. 
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Mild winds blowing in from the Atlan- 
tic are warm and moisture-laden. Since 
there are no mountains in the west to 
stop their advance, these winds bring 
plenty of rain to all of France. The 
southern coastal region has a subtropi- 
cal Mediterranean type of climate. It is 
no wonder that the French people and the 
rest of Europe flock here for their vaca- 
tions. This world-famous winter resort 
is called the Riviera. 

In the interior on the central plateau 
the climate is not so pleasant. The win- 
ters are cold and long with frequent 
strong winds. This is also true of the 
eastern sections of the country where 
there are sharp contrasts between winter 
and summer. In general, France has an 
even and pleasantly mild climate. 
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OUR TRIP THROUGH FRANCE 


Our guide tells us that France is the 
second largest country in Europe. Only 
Russia is larger. But France seems very 
small when we compare it to the United 
States—indeed it is smaller than the 
state of Texas. But it supports a popula- 
tion that is almost one-third as large 
as the population of our entire country. 
In the crowded country of France the 
people must be thrifty and industrious to 
earn a living. Everywhere we go, we are 
surprised to see that farmers do almost 
all of their work by hand. Our guide says 
that most of the farms in France are too 
small to require large machines such as 
we use in our country? 

What is the Rhone River Valley like? 
Let us look at our maps. Can you find 
the Rhone River in the southeastern part 
of the country. As we travel through the 
valley of this river, we see many mul- 
berry trees. Silkworms, which are raised 
here, feed on the leaves of these trees. 
Besides mulberry groves, there are fields 
of tobacco and many vineyards. 

Now let us find the city of Lyon on 
our maps. The name of this city is some- 
times spelled Lyons (li’tinz). This is the 


Ewing Galloway 


way English and American people usual- 
ly spell and pronounce the name, 

It is the third largest city in France, 
with a population of more than half a 
million people—almost as large as our city 
of Cincinnati. Lyon is a very old city, 
We learn that the Greeks had a colony 
here in 59 B.c. and a few years later it 
became a Roman city. Missionaries 
from Smyrna (smûr'nå) came here and 
taught the people about Christianity. 

What important industries are located 
here? There are many factories in this 
city, for it is the greatest silk manu- 
facturing city in the world and the 
leading industrial city of France. Be- 
sides textile mills, there are factories 
where dyes, glue, paper, chemicals, glass, 
furniture, brass articles, gloves, and auto- 
mobiles are made. 


This city is also an important trade 
center. There are docks which extend for 
several miles along the Rhone and Saone 
(son) rivers. The silk factories cannot get 
enough raw silk from the country around; 
therefore, a great deal of raw silk must 
come from China and Japan. It is carried 
by freight boats to Marseilles (mir-salz’) 


Much of the silk cloth made in 
France is produced in factories on 
Machine-operated looms, The best 
grades of silk, however, are still 
woven at home on hand looms sim- 
ilar to those in use long before ma- 
chine-operated looms were thought 
of. Many families in and around 
Lyon have carried on the art of 
silk weaving for centuries, No 
wonder some of the world’s finest 
silks come from this part of 
France. 
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eee Map Courtesy McKnight & McKnight 

The northwestern half of France is a rolling plain, while the southeastern half is largely broken 
up by mountain ranges. Warm winds from the Atlantic Ocean keep the entire region abundantly 
supplied with moisture. Nearly every acre of French soil is productive. The ‘ae is yee to 
a wide variety of crops—from those of a temperate climate to those of oa Bae ie 
France’s four great river systems—the Rhone, the Garonne, the Aw e ar. “i 
joined together by a great network of canals. This gives France a most Aa e system 0 intern A 
Waterways. There are also many fine railroads, but they are used mainly n pn ant 
express. Freight shipments between the different regions of France a p y ie water. There is 

hardly a part of the country that cannot be reached by boat. 
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Until the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, Marseilles was a city of not much importance. But 

during the last fifty years it has grown in size and importance until now it is France’s second 

largest city, next to Paris, and her principal seaport. Ships from all corners of the globe enter its 

busy harbor, bringing the products of other lands in exchange for those of France. Besides ship- 

ping, its leading industries are the making of soap, olive oil, and wine. Why did the opening of 
the Suez Canal have any effect upon Marseilles? 


and then loaded into smaller boats or 
barges which bring it to Lyon. Can you 
trace its route from China or Japan? Some 
of the raw silk comes from Italy. 

The Rhone River has been deepened by 
dredges so that large boats can use it. 
Let us take one of the boats and make 
a trip down the Rhone to Marseilles on 
the Mediterranean coast. It will be a 
delightful trip, with 200 miles of French 
countryside slowly unrolling to our view 
like a great moving picture. The coun- 
try we pass through seems very much like 
that of Italy. It has the mild Mediter- 
ranean climate. Look at the special map 
on page 148 and see if you can find one 
reason why this is so. On either side of 
the river we see familiar scenes, for here 
the crops are like those raised in Greece 
and Italy. There are figs, chestnuts, wal- 
nuts, and olives, Grapes are to be seen 


everywhere, and even oranges and lemons 
are grown. We are surprised to learn that 
English walnuts come from this part of 
France. We see flocks of sheep every- 
where. It is evidently a fertile region that 
receives plenty of rain. 

For what is the city of Marseilles 
noted? Although Marseilles is only 4 
third the size of Paris, it is the busiest 
seaport on the Mediterranean. Nearly 
7,000 vessels visit its harbor every year. 
To it come steamers from the United 
States, South America, northern Europe, 
Italy and Greece, and the far East. They 
bring coal, sugar, corn, oil seeds, barley, 
coffee, pepper, and tallow. France buys 
more goods from the United States than 
from any other country. 

The ships do not depart empty, for We 
see them loading wheat, flour, wine, an 
olive oil. A great deal of olive oil comes 
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"from Marseilles. The first oil pressed 
from the ripe fruit is used for salad dress- 
ingand in foods. Then the fruit is pressed 

again, and the oil from this pressing is 

‘used for making soap. Besides soaps, 
Marseilles factories make iron, lead, and 
zinc articles. Leather goods are made 

there, too. 

Let us take an automobile ride through 
the region east of Marseilles to the city of 
Nice (nés). We pass mile after mile of 
gardens, where we see vegetables and 
flowers growing. ‘This is the region called 
| the Riviera (ré-vya’ra). The vegetables 
go to the city markets of northern and 
northwestern Europe, for fresh vegetables 
can be grown “out of season” in this 
region. The flowers are sold, too. Many 
of them are used in making perfume. 

In Grasse we visit a perfume factory, 
for this city is the center of that industry 
in France. Hundreds of tons of flowers 


The beautiful city of Nice (nés) lies on the Me 


border, Sheltered on the north by mountains and 
winter climate famous for its mildness. People come 
climate, its natural beauty, and its many amusement 
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are used. One method of making per- 
fume is to put the petals into trays with 
soft wax. The wax absorbs the delicate 
odors, and perfumes are then made from 
the wax. 

For what important industries shall 
we remember Bordeaux? Next day, after 
returning to Marseilles, we start out in 
the opposite direction. We go northwest 
for a visit to Bordeaux (bôr-dō'). This 
trip takes us into the greatest grape-pro- 
ducing section of France. The hills are 
covered with vineyards. Our guide tells 
us that, in grape-harvest time, sometimes 
as many as fifty people will work at one 
time in a small vineyard. At noon the 
grape-pickers eat their lunch in the field. 
Often this lunch is simply bread and 
cheese. People in this region make and 
eat much cheese, but it surprises us to 
learn that their bread is often made of 
ground-up acorns or chestnuts. 


diterranean coast only a few miles west of the Italian 


warmed by sea breezes from the south, it has a 
to Nice from all over the world to enjoy its 
s. The stretch of coast from Nice to Genoa 
ular seaside resort in Europe. 


is called “the Riviera,” and is the most pop 
Deane Dickason from Ewing Galloway 
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The land around here is not very good 
for the growing of grain and garden 
crops. It is the southern edge of a great 
upland region. This upland region occu- 
pies nearly the whole central part of 
France. The map on page 267 shows you 
how it extends into some of the other 
parts of the country. The rocky upland 
is mostly limestone, and the ground dries 
out very quickly. For this reason not 
many people can earn a living raising 


Southern France is a'land of many vineyards, 
From them comes some of the world’s finest wine, 
Grape-picking time in the fall is always a joyous 
occasion. At the first touch of frost on the vines 
all hands, young and old, turn out with baskets 
to gather the ripe fruit. Many communities cele- 
brate the event each year with festivals attended 
by people from far and near. 


potatoes or any of the grain crops such as 
wheat. The people raise sheep and goats, 
just as the Mediterranean peoples do. 

We pass through the town of Roquefort 
(rok’for’). Perhaps you have eaten 
Roquefort cheese. It is made of sheep’s 
milk and is then put into limestone caves 
to ripen and cure. Factories here make 
leather from the hides of sheep and goats. 

Bordeaux is a city of over 260,000, 
about the size of Birmingham, Alabama. 
Although fifty-eight miles from the sea, 
it is a seaport. Ocean steamers come 
up the Garonne (ga-rén’) River, and an- 
chor in the harbor. The harbor is so large 
that hundreds of large steamers can an- 
chor in it at one time. Along the rivers are 
large shipbuilding yards, wharves, and 
warehouses. We see many old churches 
and a famous university. 

The freight carried by the ships leaving 


This aerial view shows what a busy port is Bordeaux. The Garonne River winds through an area 


almost solid with warehouses and other buildings. 


Notice the vessels and the wharves along the 


river’s banks. 
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Another delicacy which we owe 
to southern France, is the fa- 
mous cheese ms de at Roquefort. 
The milk of sheep and cows is 
first curdled and drained. The 
curds are then packed between 
layers of moldy bread, and 
pressed into “cheese hoops” 
lined with cloth. After salting, 
the cheese is stored in dark lime- 
stone caves to age. 


mold from the 
bread spr throughout the 
cheese, giving it its peculiar 
flavor. Roquefort cheese remains 


As it ripen: 


in the cold, damp caves for 
many months before it is taken 
out and sold. Genuine Roque- 


fort can be made nowhere else 
in the world. Have you ever 
tasted this remarkable cheese? 


France from Bordeaux consists largely 
of wines and fruits. Bordeaux is the cen- 
ter of a large wine district. Wine pro- 
duced here is. called Bordeaux wine. 
Much of it is sold in the United States. 

Of what importance was the battle of 
Tours to the Moors and the Christians? 
Now we are going to travel north along 
the fertile plain to the city of Tours 
(toor). Our guide tells us that many 
years ago the Franks fought a battle at 
Tours that meant a great deal in Euro- 
pean history. Suppose we go back in his- 
tory to the time of the Franks to see 
what happened. 

The Franks had been living in this land 
for several hundreds of years. Of course 
they had changed. They were no longer 
the wild, rough barbarians who defeated 
the Romans and swarmed into the rich 
land of Gaul. The Franks had settled 
down and become farmers. In some re- 
gions the people adopted many of the 
Roman ways. They spoke. a language 
that was a mixture of their old language 
and Latin. Their laws were a mixture 
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of old Roman laws and their old tribal 
laws. They had become Christians. They 
were gradually becoming Frenchmen. 

You remember reading, in the story of 
Spain, how Mohammedans from Africa 
invaded Spain and took the land away 
from the Goths who had settled there, 
These people were the Moors. The Mo- 
hammedan Moors were great fighters who 
believed in conquering other people and 
making them pay tribute or adopt the 
religion of Mohammed. 

These people had crossed the Pyrenees 
into France and for seven years had been 
steadily pushing northward through these 
fertile valleys we have just visited. They 
intended to conquer all of France and 
make it a Mohammedan country. In 
732 the Franks, with Charles Martel as 
leader, met the Moors and defeated them 
in a battle near Tours. It is interesting 
to think, as we look out of our car win- 
dow, that on these very plains was fought 
the battle which checked the Moors’ ad- 
vance and saved our ancestors from be- 


coming Mohammedans. 
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FRANCE IN THE DAYS OF CHARLEMAGNE 


Who was Charlemagne? Charles Mar- 
tel was a famous general, but he had a 
more famous grandson who became the 
greatest king the Franks ever had. His 
name was also Charles, but he is called 
Charlemagne (shar’lé-man), which 
means Charles the Great. 

This new king wanted to unite all the 
Teutonic tribes into one great nation. 
One after another, he conquered them 
until his empire covered what is now 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland, most of Germany, and the 
northern part of Italy. 

Charlemagne was so successful that in 
the year 800 Pope Leo III crowned him 
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at Rome and called him Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire. It seemed to the 
Pope that this great leader was going to 
rule all the territory which had once been 
the Roman Empire. That is why he gave 
it this new name, “Holy Roman Empire.” 

Charlemagne was a very active man. 
He was tall and strong and was always 
journeying from one part of his empire to 
another, seeing how the people lived. He 
dressed in the simple clothing of the 
Franks and objected when his nobles be- 
gan to copy the rich clothing of the Ital- 
ians at Rome. He lived simply, and he 
built his homes of wood instead of stone. 
Charlemagne did, however, bring Italian 
workmen to Aachen (i’Kén), also called 
Aix-la-Chapelle (éks’-la-sha’-pél’), to 
build a stone church. It was the first 
building of that sort to be built in this 
land of the Franks. 

Why did Charlemagne encourage edu- 
cation? Charlemagne could read, but he 
never learned to write more than his own 
name. Perhaps that is why he was deter- 
mined to have his people educated. He 
opened many schools and sent to other 
countries for the best teachers he could 
get. Among the schools he established 
was one in his own palace. At first the 
sons of nobles were the only ones to at- 
tend, but later any bright boy could go, 


For a time around the year 800 A.D., it looked 
as though the Dark Ages would soon end. Char- 
lemagne (shär'lē-mān), the great king of the 
Franks, had brought most of the Teutonic people 
together under his rule. He was a wise ruler 
and did much to restore law and order. But the 
kings who followed him were unable to hold his 
empire together, It soon fell to pieces and condi- 
tions grew even worse than before, A mounted 
statue of Charlemagne stands before the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame in Paris. 
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even though he might be the son of a 
peasant. 

Since schools and teachers must have 
books, the emperor brought to France 
men who knew how to copy them by hand. 
There were no printing presses, you know. 
One very famous man, Alcuin (al’kwin), 
wrote many books and had them copied 
for Charlemagne. Some of them may still 
be seen in large libraries. 

Alcuin was educated in England where 
he became a great teacher. When Char- 
lemagne learned of Alcuin’s fame, he in- 
vited him to become his own teacher in 
his palace school. Alcuin started many 
other schools in Charlemagne’s empire. 

Most of the books at that time were 
copied in the monasteries, which were 
homes of the monks of the Christian 
Church. Many of the monks spent their 
entire time in copying books; they were 
known as scribes. The priests in addition 
sometimes conducted schools to train 
boys for the priesthood. 

Many monks and priests were sent by 
Charlemagne to other countries to teach 
the people Christianity. But some of the 
barbarians to the north and east of his 
empire were too rough and savage to 
listen to the teachings of these men. 

Was Charlemagne a good ruler? As 
emperor, Charlemagne made the laws, but 
he did not force the people to obey them 
until they had a chance to discuss them. 
Once a year the leaders of the people from 
different parts of his empire met together 
to have the new laws explained to them. 
Their advice was asked, and then, when 
they saw that the laws were good, they 
agreed to obey them. All the laws were 
written down, and courts with j udges were 
Set up to see that the people obeyed the 
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There were no printing presses in Charlemagne’s 
day. All books had to be copied laboriously by 
hand. Most of this copying was done by monks 
living in monasteries. Nowhere else could schol- 
ars be found with a sufficient knowledge of the 
Latin language in which books continued to be 
written. There was no paper in those days either. 
Books were written on pages made of the dried 
skins of sheep, goats, and calves. For pens the 
monks used goose quills. Their ink was lamp- 
black mixed with thin glue. Bookzaaking was a 
very slow and expensive process. It would have 
taken a monk a whole year to produce a single 
copy the size of “The Old World and Its Gifts,” 
and that copy would have cost hundreds of dollars. 


laws. You see, then, that people once 
more had something to say about how 
they were to be ruled. 

Charlemagne also had men living in the 
different parts of his empire to help him 
rule and to carry out the laws. Such men 
were called counts. Once a year Charle- 
magne sent men, called missi, into each 
part of the country to make sure that the 
counts were governing the people in the 
right way. 

What became of Charlemagne’s em- 
pire? Charlemagne had a strong and 
well-ruled empire, but unfortunately it 
did not last. A few years after Charle- 
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magne died, his three grandsons divided 
the empire among themselves. Much 
later, these three parts became the three 
countries we call France, Germany, and 
Italy, though their boundaries are not 
quite the same today as they were then. 

Under the weak kings who followed 
Emperor Charlemagne, the Franks were 
not able to defend their country against 
enemies. Down from the north came the 
Vikings in their swift ships. The rich 
farms and cities of the Franks were plun- 
dered again and again. At last the Franks 
bought off the Vikings by payments in 
coin and gifts of land. 

The Vikings settled in what was later 
called Normandy. That name comes from 
Norman, which is the Frankish name for 
Norseman or Northman. Both the Franks 
and Normans continued to live in France. 
and the Normans continued to live in 


This map shows Charlemagne’s Empire at its 
height. Compare it with the map on page 256a. 


Name the modern countries which were wholly 

or partly ruled by Charlemagne. 

la-Chapelle, Charlemagne’s capital city. 
now usually called Aachen. 
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France. But the Normans eventually 
adopted the language and many of the 
ways of the Franks. 

Do you know the story of the French 
and Italian languages? The French lan- 
guage of today comes from the Latin lan- 
guage, which was used by the ancient 
Romans. 

In France, just as in Italy, Latin be- 
came changed a great deal by the bar- 
barians who settled there. This changed 
language is now called French. In Latin, 
French, and Italian, we find many words 
which are similar. Yet the languages are 
so different that the people speaking one 
of them cannot understand people speak- 
ing the others. 

While our guide has been telling us 
these things about the Franks, we have 
traveled many miles. Our train pulls into 
Tours, which is located on the Loire 
(lwar) River. 

Tours is an important silk manufac 
turing city. But our chief interest is in 
the old castles which are so numerous in 
this region. We wish to visit them, to 
hear the story of the times when these 
castles were built, and to learn about 
that strange system which is called feud- 
alism. 

Are you ready to visit an old castle? 
Our guide, Mr. Germain, takes us to see 
an old castle which was built in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Although it is ruined, we can 
still see what it was like. It has many 
towers, thick stone walls, and a deep ditch 
around it. The ditch, which is called a 
moat, was kept filled with water to keep 
out enemies. A drawbridge over the moat 
connected the castle with the road. This 
drawbridge could be pulled up by the use 
of heavy chains. 


Wherever possible, castles were built on the tops of steep hills. But many had to stand on nearly 


level ground. No two castles were exactly alike, but most of them included the same features, such 


as moat, drawbridge, stone walls and watchtowers, 


outer and inner courtyards, donjon, stables, store- 


house, kitchen, and chapel. Sometimes a second moat was dug outside the wall that separated the 


two courtyards. The meals were prepared 


Why did the castles have thick walls 
with ditches around them? After the 
fall of the Roman Empire there was no 
longer a Roman army to protect the peo- 
ple. They had to find another way of pro- 
tecting themselves. At first men built 
wooden forts, usually on hilltops. Around 
the forts they dug ditches and built strong 
fences of sharpened wooden stakes. 

Since wooden forts could be burned and 
destroyed easily, many of the nobles built 
castles of thick stone walls to take their 
place. Some of them were very large. 


in the kitchen and carried to the dining hall. 


However, we must remember that in time 
of danger all the people for miles around 
flocked to the castle for protection. The 
castle not only had to be strong enough 
to resist the attacks of enemies, but it had 
to be large enough to hold the noble, his 
family and servants, the soldiers, and all 
the people who lived near by. 

Now that we know why castles were 
built, it is easy to understand many things 
about them. Soldiers in the towers could 
watch for the enemy, and see where the 
attack was going to be. There were slits 
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in the walls from which the defenders 


could shoot arrows. There were no guns 
in those days, for gunpowder had not yet 
been invented. As the enemy tried to cross 
the moat and climb the walls, the defend- 
ers could shoot arrows, throw spears, 
pour down hot water or boiling pitch. 
Inside the walls of the castle we see 


ss F, 7 
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Most battles of the Middle Ages were fought for 
Possession of a walled town or castle, The be- 
sieging army attacked with bows and arrows, 
trebuchets (tréb’ii-shéts), ballistae (bal-lis’ta), 
siege towers, battering rams, and cats. Trebuchets 
and ballistae hurled rocks and burning coals, 
Cats were movable platforms covered with hides 
of animals to protect the workers engaged in fill- 
ing the moat, Archers fought behind mantelets 
(mant'léts), which were heavy screens on wheels, 
As soon as the cat men succeeded in bridging the 
moat, the walls were stormed by battering rams 
and siege towers. 


All 


a huge courtyard. Here were stables for 
the horses and cattle, houses for the sery- 
ants, and shops for the workmen. People 
who came to the castle for protection had 
to camp out in this courtyard. 

Even if an enemy got this far, he still 
had a long way to go, because in the castle 
there was still another moat and another 
wall with towers. We go through a huge 
iron gate and find ourselves in another 
courtyard, not so large as the first. We 
notice how thick the walls are. Mr. 
Germain shows us storerooms built right 
into the thick wall, where food was kept. 

In the second courtyard is the stone 
building where the family of the noble 
lived. It seems dark and gloomy to us. 
The people had no glass, and so the win- 
dows were made very small to keep out 
wind and rain. The walls were built of 
stone, but in some of the rooms the walls 
were covered with draperies of cloth, 
called arras (ăr'ăňs). Sometimes such 
draperies had woven-in pictures and were 
called tapestries. The castles were heated 
with open fireplaces. Why were stoves 
not used to heat the castles? 

In the same courtyard is a very high 
tower called the donjon keep, or some- 
times the keep. Several hundred soldiers 
could be sheltered in it. It is a building 
with thick stone walls. Narrow stair- 
ways lead from floor to floor. It was 
the last place from which the noble fought 
the enemy. Underneath the donjon were 
cellars in which prisoners were kept. We 
get our word dungeon from “donjon.” 

In the courtyard was the chapel. It had 
a sufficiently large auditorium to hold all 
of the lord’s family and his visiting friends 
and neighbors. Here at the start of each 
day a short morning mass was said. 
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om “The Adventures of Robin Hood”—Courtesy Warner Bros. 


Every castle had its great hall. Like the other rooms, it was usually cold and poorly lighted. The 
only source of heat was an open fireplace, the smoke from which escaped through holes in the roof. 
The furniture was scanty and usually crude, Medieval castles were so cold and dreary that lords 


often preferred to live elsewhere in smaller but more comfortable homes. 


The castle was then used 


only as a fortress in defense. In this view we see the great hall of a castle on the occasion of a feast. 


Shall we visit a family living in an 
old castle? Let’s make believe that we 
are visiting the family of some nobleman 
during the Middle Ages. Let us spend 
a day with them and take part in their 
work and pleasures. 

We shall have to get up very early, 
about five o’clock. First of all, the noble- 
man and his family go into a little chapel 
to pray. In each castle there is a priest 
for the nobleman and his family. There is 
another priest in the near-by village, who 
Serves the peasants and workers. 

After prayers there is breakfast, and 
then the women leave the table to direct 
the servants in their tasks for the day. 
There is a great deal to watch, for the 
Cooks have to feed a great many people 
every day, and the servants must take 


care of many rooms. Then, too, every 
article of clothing has to be made in the 
castle, since there are no stores at which 
clothing can be bought. A great deal of 
sewing must be done constantly. The 
men leave to spend the forenoon hunting. 

We shall go with the nobleman for a 
ride over his land, or estate, as he calls it. 
There are many people living on the 
noble’s land, and he must see that they 
do their work properly. He must also see 
that his soldiers are well armed and ready 
to defend the castle. 

We return to the castle for dinner. 
There is a linen cloth on the table, and 
there are also napkins, cups, and a few 
spoons. Forks have not yet been invented, 
but each man uses a knife out of his belt 
when he wants to cut anything. 
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From “The Adventures of Robin Hood” 
—Oourtesy Warner Bros, 


For dinner we find several kinds of 
meat, which may include pork, venison, 
veal, or different kinds of game birds. 
There are vegetables such as cabbage, 
beans, beets, and turnips, but no potatoes 
are served, because there are no pota- 
toes in Europe at this time. The bread is 
placed on the table in thick, round loaves, 
and we must either cut it with our knives 
or break off pieces with our hands. For 
dessert there are nuts and some dried 
figs. The people drink a great deal of 
wine seasoned with pepper and honey. 

After the meal we join in the games. 
Chess seems to be a favorite game, but 
in one of the rooms a kind of indoor tennis 
is being played. The noble tells us that 
three traveling minstrels have come and 
will entertain us. Three men enter with 
musical instruments. They are wander- 
ing minstrels who travel from castle to 
castle, entertaining the people. 

Such wandering musicians are always 
welcome. They not only sing and play 
songs, but tell stories and carry news from 
one place to another. They are always 
sure of plenty to eat and a place to sleep. 
In the deep shadows of the great dining 
hall we can see the servants and even some 
of the peasants hiding so that they also 
can listen to the entertainment. 

The sport most enjoyed by the noble 


The drawbridge of a medieval castle hung by 
huge chains from the ends of two strong wooden 
beams. These beams acted as levers by means 
of which the bridge was raised or lowered by 
those inside the castle. As a further defense, 
the entrance was guarded by a heavy iron grating 
or portcullis (port-kil’is). A system of chains, 
weights and pulleys was used to raise and lower 
the portcullis. The slits in the stone wall are 
loopholes. How were they used? 


and his friends is hunting. They hunt on 
horseback and on foot, with trained dogs. 
Bears, deer, wild boars, and smaller ani- 
mals are their game. A method of hunting 
called falconry is very popular. It means 
hunting small animals by means of trained 
birds called falcons, or hawks. The men 
ride out on their horses, each with a falcon 
perched on his wrist. When the master 
gives the word and removes a hood that 
covers the bird’s eyes, the falcon flies into 
the air and circles about, looking for prey. 
Suddenly it darts down upon a rabbit, a 
duck, or some other animal, seizes the 
prey in its powerful claws, and brings the 
animal back to its master. 

How did the lord’s son become a page, 
a squire, and a knight? When the young 
son of the lord of the manor was seven 
years old, he was sent away from home. 
Up to that time he had been trained by 
his mother to be polite, and the priest 
had taught him to pray. But when he 
was seven he was sent to a near-by lord 
to be a page in his household. 

The page was taught first to wait on 
the lord and lady in the dining hall, to 
run errands, and to be useful about the 
castle or the manor. As he grew older 
he learned how to swim, to box, and to 
wrestle. He also studied a little, but only 
occasionally did a page learn to read and 
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j WHAT IS THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE? 


The happiest event in many a young man’s life in the Middle Ages was the ceremony of becoming 

aknight. His training for knighthood began when he was still a small boy and continued until he 

was twenty-one. Following the ceremony, the newly created knight was frequently called upon to 
prove his skill at arms by joining in combat with another knight. 


to write. As soon as possible the page 
began to learn how to handle a horse and 
to use a soldier’s weapons. 

When the page was fourteen or fifteen 
years old, he became a squire. The squire 
had to know how to ride, to fight, and to 
take care of his lord’s horse and armor. 
He went hunting with his lord and some- 
times accompanied him when the lord 
Went to war. By this time he was looking 
forward to the time when he would be 
twenty-one and could become a knight. 
He tried to find a lord who would want 
him in his service. Perhaps the lord might 
‘ven give the young man some land in re- 
turn for his knightly services in war. 

When’ the time came for the young man 


to become a knight, careful preparations 
were made. The young squire fasted for 
several days. Then one day, toward eve- 
ning, he bathed and put on a clean white 
garment. His armor and weapons were 
taken into the church. In the evening he 
went to the church alone and spent the 
whole night on his knees, praying that he 
would ever be a true knight. 

When the day dawned, the bishop came 
to the church and stood before the altar. 
The young squire, with his new sword 
hung about his neck, approached. The 
bishop took the sword, blessed it, and 
placed it in the young man’s hand with 


these words: 
“Receive this blade in the name of 
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the Father, and use it for your own de- 
fense and that of God’s Holy Church, and, 
so far as possible, wound no one unjustly 
with it.” Then the new knight rose to his 
feet, received his armor and other weap- 
ons, and made his vows to speak the truth, 
to be courteous and chivalrous, and to be 
loyal and honorable. 

Sometimes individuals were knighted 
by the king. Sometimes the ceremony 
took place on the field, and often it was 
a reward for a brave act. 

The poet Tennyson thus describes the 
promises made to King Arthur by his 
knights: 


“T made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their 

King, 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honor his own words as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds.” 


For what purpose were tournaments 
held? The knight’s education was not 
yet really over, for he had to keep in prac- 
tice for war. One way of doing this was 
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by playing war games in meets which 
were called tournaments. These tourna- 
ments, or tourneys as they were some- 
times called, were often held to enter- 
tain a royal guest or to celebrate some 
event, such as the birthday of a young 
knight. The knight’s father would send 
out invitations to all the nobles and 
knights for many miles around. People 
thronged to the tournaments, for they 
were very gorgeous gatherings, 

For many days preparations were 
made. The castle had to stock up on food 
for hundreds of visitors, and the knights 
polished their armor and tested out their 
weapons. Horses were shod and new trap- 
pings were made for them. Suppose we 
visit, in imagination, one of these tourna- 
ments. 

Beside the great castle is an open field 
decorated with gay banners. There are 
brightly colored tents at each end of the 
field. Along the sides of the field are 
stands where the nobles and their ladies 
sit to watch the tournament. There are 
throngs of workers, as well as nobles, 
knights, squires, and pages. 


Courtesy Twentieth-Oentury Fox 
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The trumpets are heard announcing 
the start of the tournament, From 
his gaily colored tent, the brave 
knight advances to his place at the 
end of the field. There his squires 
will bring him his lance and sW0! 

and spur him on with talk of Wit 
tory. At a second signal from the 
trumpets, the opposing knights å 
rush at each other, lances levele 
and bodies braced against the 02 

coming shock. 


Keystone View Company 


The painter of this scene shows us some of the color and excitement of a medieval tournament. 
One knight has just met defeat. His lance is broken and he himself is falling from his steed into 


the arms of his loyal squires. The champion will s 
victory. In the center, we see another combat un 


top at the lord’s pavilion to receive the prize of 
der way. The contestants are charging full tilt. 


Wouldn't you like to see what is going to happen next? Large tournaments usually lasted several days. 


Suddenly we hear trumpets blown, and 
knights in armor ride onto the field. Each 
one is armed with a blunt lance and a 
dull sword. At a signal from the trump- 
eter, two of the knights ride to the center 
of the field, salute each other, and wheel 
their horses about. These two men are 
to fight each other. They ride to opposite 
ends of the field to await the signal of the 
trumpet. At the sound, they ride full tilt 
at each other. Each one tries to- knock 
the other off his horse. The long wooden 
lances shiver on the armor and both are 
broken. Squires run out with new lances, 
and the men ride at each other again. 
Suddenly one of them receives such a blow 
ftom his opponent’s lance that he falls 
from his horse. Thus he loses. 


Other knights, two by two, follow and 
try their skill. Even though they fight 
with dulled weapons, many of the knights 
are hurt. In many of the tournaments, 
sharp weapons are used, and often knights 
are killed. The people, however, consider 
it a great game and cheer loudly at each 
encounter. 

That evening there is great feasting 
and merrymaking. The noble who is giv- 
ing the tournament feeds everyone, and 
the servants are nearly frantic trying to 
supply food and drink for so many. The 
squires and pages are busy preparing their 
lords’ weapons, armor, and horses for the 
next day of the tourney. 

The second day the attending knights 
are divided into two groups, and they 
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m of Art 


Courtesy The Metropolitan Muser 


Knights fought on horseback and wore metal armor for Protection, Suits of armor like the one above 


were used chiefly in tournaments. 
dles by their squires. 


have a mimic war. It is like a regular 
battle, except that dulled weapons are 
used, In spite of that, as in the tourney, 
Several knights are killed and some of the 
horses are left dead on the field. When the 
fighting is over, the judges decide who are 
the victors, and prizes are awarded. The 
knights who are victors are proud of the 
honor, and their ladies, whose colors they 
have been Wearing, are very happy. 
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They were so heavy, the wearers had to be lifted into their sad- 
So long as wars were fought with spears and swords, metal armor was a real 
protection. But after gunpowder was invented, armor gradually went 


out of use. Why? 

This, then, was the sort of education 
that the rich young men received in those 
days. It was called the practice of chiv- 
alry. Perhaps you have read stories about 
knights and their deeds. But you must 
remember that not all the people were 
knights. There was much more to life in 
the Middle Ages than could be learned 
from a visit to a castle. Who owned the 
farms? Who raised the crops? 


The centuries which followed the death 
of Charlemagne were a period of great 
confusion throughout all the lands of cen- 
tral Europe. The Holy Roman Empire 
fell apart. Instead of one strong central 
government, there now existed several 
weak kings and hundreds of local govern- 
ments, each with its own lord who was 
more or less independent of the kings. 
During these same years, Europe was 
repeatedly overrun and laid waste by 
fierce invaders. Down from the north 
came the swift ships of the bold Vikings, 
or Norsemen. They raided the coasts all 
the way from the North Sea to the Adri- 
atic. They even sailed far up the rivers, 
spreading destruction and fear wherever 
they went. From the coast of Africa 
came bands of Moslem pirates, plunder- 
ing the shores and river valleys of France 
and Italy. Last but not least, wild hordes 
of Magyars, or Hungarians, swept on 
horseback across Europe as far as west- 
ern France and Italy. To make the con- 
fusion still worse, bands of thieves and 
cutthroats roamed the highways, robbing 
travelers and terrifying people in their 
fields and homes. 

The kings were too weak to defend 
their kingdoms or to keep order in them. 
Their armies were small, sometimes 
smaller than the armies of the powerful 
dukes, counts, and barons. In order to 
get the support of these nobles, the king 
gave them valuable grants of land. Those 
who received these grants of land had to 
promise to be loyal to the king and to 
help him defend his throne. In time of 
war, they had to bring knights and foot 
soldiers for his army. They were ex: 
pected to make him gifts of money and 
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THE STORY OF FEUDALISM 


to entertain him while he traveled 
through their lands. As long as they were 
loyal to the king they could keep the land. 

Such nobles were said to be the vassals 
of the king. The king was their suzerain. 
The lands which the nobles received in 
this way were called fiefs. This was the 
way much of the land of Europe was held 
during the Middle Ages. 

How did nobles become the suzerains 
of other nobles? Many nobles held very 
large grants of land from the king. To 
defend their enormous fiefs, they needed 
strong armies. The method they used to 
raise their armies was the same one used 
by the king. They granted the use of 
some of their land to other nobles. For 
instance, the Duke of Burgundy received 
large grants of land from the king. He 
was a vassal of the king. But the Duke 
wanted the help of other nobles, so he 
granted them the use of some of the land. 
Thus these lesser nobles became the vas- 
sals of the Duke. He was their suzerain. 
He gave his vassals the same privileges 
he had received from the king, and they 
made the same promises in return. They 
promised to be loyal, to give military as- 
sistance, to make gifts of money, to assist 
at court, and to entertain the Duke. 

These new vassals might in turn be- 
come suzerains themselves by dividing 
their lands into smaller fiefs. 

Who were the nobles? In Charle- 
magne’s time, the dukes and counts had 
been officials appointed by the king. 
They had governed for the king and 
could not pass their office on to their 
heirs. Under the weak monarchs who 
followed Charlemagne, the dukes, counts, 
and other officials began to rule like kings 
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LIFE IN A CASTLE 


Life in a medieval castle would seem 
very hard and uncomfortable to us. The 
dark and gloomy rooms, the cold and 
drafty floors, the crude and stiff furni- 
ture, and the coarse and tasteless food, 
would not appeal to us, 
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Nevertheless, castle life would interest 
us. Of an evening we might find enter- 
tainment in listening to the songs and 


music of a band of wandering minstrels. 
Our mornings might be pleasantly spent 
riding to the chase with dogs and falcons. 
Sometimes we might prefer a quiet hour 
of chess with the lord of the castle. For 
the ladies, sewing or spinning might be 
the favorite occupation. 
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themselves. As they were often stronger 
than the king, he had to let them rule as 
they pleased. They could pass their titles 
and powers on to their heirs. That is why 
they became nobles. Only nobles could 
be vassals and hold fiefs. 

Who did the work? Of course, all of 
the people could not be nobles and 
‘knights. There had to be laborers to cul- 
tivate the soil, work at the forge, build 
castles and bridges, and serve the lords. 
Such tasks and many others were per- 
formed by people known as serfs. Just 
as the nobles performed services for their 
suzerains, the serfs performed services 
for the nobles. In return for these serv- 
ices, the nobles protected the serfs from 
bandits and gave them use of a few acres 
of land on which to raise crops. 

Many serfs had once been small land- 
owners themselves. Others were de- 
scended from the small landowners. Be- 
ing too weak to defend their land, these 
landowners had had to turn it over to the 
nobles in order to gain protection. They 
and their descendants then usually re- 
mained on the land as serfs. 

This way of passing on the use of the 
land and power from king to vassal, from 
vassal to other vassals, and finally from 
vassel to serf, is what we call feudalism. 
But more is meant by feudalism than just 
that. Let us see what feudalism meant 
to the serf. 

What were the duties of serfs? Be- 
sides caring for the fields and doing the 
other work we have mentioned, serfs had 
many burdensome duties to perform for 
their masters, as well as many annoying 
fees to pay. Three days of each week 
must be spent working for the lord. A 
Serf had to pay a fee to the lord for the 
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use of the mill, winepress, or ovens. This 
fee was a part of the flour, wine, or bread. 
Sometimes the lord collected taxes on 
property of the serf. These and other 
payments usually left the serf with very 
little for himself and his family. 

Were all the common people serfs? 
The serf had little freedom. He had to 
stay on the one piece of land. Once in 
a while a serf might gain his freedom by 
running away; but if he were caught and 
brought back to his lord, he was severely 
punished. Some serfs were granted free- 
dom as a reward for some unusual service 
to their master. Some serfs were able to 
buy their freedom with money or some- 
thing else of value to the lord. Serfs who 
thus gained freedom were called freemen. 
They were free to come and go as they 
pleased. Some freemen worked for 
wages on the lord’s land or in shops in the 
village. Others were farmers who paid 
the lord rent. 

What kind of life did the serfs lead? 
Serfs did not live very happy lives, but 
their lot was not quite so bad as that of 
the slaves. They had to work hard in 
the fields; but there were many holidays 
which they could spend at fairs, festivals, 
and with friends. Sometimes the serfs 
were permitted to visit their lord’s home 
to watch the antics of a dancing bear or 
to hear the songs of wandering minstrels. 
On some holidays, serfs enjoyed feasts 
provided by their lord. ; 

The women and children of serfs had 
much the same life as the men. They 
worked in the fields, tended the garden, 
and performed the few duties of the 
household. The women were usually 
poor cooks, partly because they had very 
little to cook and only a few pots and an 


open fire to cook with. Children seldom 
went to school, although once in a great 
while a boy might study Latin under the 
village priest or at a near-by monastery. 

Well-built farm houses like those in 
France today were very rare in the Mid- 


dle Ages. Homes of the serfs were built 
of poles, branches, grass, and mud. The 
thatched roofs had holes for smoke to es- 
cape. Snow and rain poured in through 
the holes in the roof, and so the dirt floors 
were often muddy. There was almost 
no furniture. Beds were made of straw. 
Rough planks took the place of tables. 
The food of the serfs was no better 
than their homes. They grew a few vege- 
tables in their gardens, and sometimes a 
lucky serf might keep chickens. Black 
bread, porridge, cheese, and perhaps 
some salted meat were the chief items in 
his diet. There was game in the woods, 
but it belonged to the lord and could not 
be killed for the serf’s own use. Fresh 
meat was a great luxury and was usally 
to be found only on the table of the lord. 
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In the Middle Ages, farms 
were much different from the 
farms we have in America to- 
day. In the first place, they 
were not farms but manors, 
They were worked not by 
farmers but by serfs, The 
manors did not belong to the 
serfs; the serfs belonged to 
the manors. They were as 
much a part of their manor 
as the land itself. 
The serfs lived in villages, 
Each family had the use of 
about thirty acres of land, 
divided into small, one-acre 
strips. Every manor had a 
common pasture where all 
the livestock of the village 
was pastured. There were 
also a common meadow and 
wood lot. 


How was the land farmed? The land 
that could be cultivated was usually di- 
vided into three fields. Every year two 
of these fields were planted to crops, one 
in the fall and one the following spring. 
The third field was allowed to lie fallow. 
Nothing was grown on it, but it was culti- 
vated to keep down weeds. Every family 
had about thirty narrow strips of land 
scattered among the three fields. Each 
strip contained about one acre. There 
were no fences between these strips. 
Ridges of soil marked their boundaries. 
The lord of the farm also had strips in 
the fields, and sometimes he would set 
aside the best land for his own use. 

What methods were used in farming? 
Crops were planted and harvested by 
hand. Tools were very crude. Weak, 
scrawny oxen pulled plows that barely 
scratched the surface of the soil. Because 
the methods of farming were poor, the 
yield of crops was always very low. Ten 
bushels of wheat per acre was considered 
a very good crop. The average yield on 
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a modern American farm is over twenty. 

Crops were grown the same way year 
after year. Serfs made no attempt to 
improve their methods. Hogs, sheep, and 
cattle were very small. These animals 
of all the serfs were pastured together on 
the common pasture. 

What was the manor? The land of 
the nobles was not divided into farms 
like those we know in America today. 
Instead, hundreds of acres were com- 
bined into a large manor. All of a noble’s 
manors together made up his domain. 

How was the manor organized? The 
land of a manor was divided into fields, 
pasture, meadow, woodland, and waste. 
The lord, or his representative, known as 
a steward, lived in what was called the 
manor house. Nearby were the black- 
smith shop, the brewery, the ovens, the 
mill, the church and priest’s house, and 
pens and sties for livestock. The serfs 
lived in villages and worked on the sur- 
rounding land. A few freemen were 
usually found in the village working at 
various tasks. 

What was grown and made on the 
manor? There was very little trade be- 
tween manors during the Middle Ages. 
Nearly everything which was needed by 
lords, freemen, and serfs was grown on 
the manor where they lived. Cloth, 
leather, lumber, tools, arms, and other 


Tn some parts of Europe, one may see farm scenes 
even today which are quite medieval in appear- 
ance, Of course, the villagers now live in better 
houses and own their fields. But the division of 
the countryside into fields, pastures, and wood- 
nds and the cluster of houses near the walls of 
4 castle are reminders of the time centuries ago 
When almost the whole of Europe was divided 
Up into feudal manors ruled over by powerful 
lords, This central European scene was photo- 
graphed from an airplane. 
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articles were made by the workmen. 
Grain was ground into flour and flour 
was made into bread at the lord’s mill 
and ovens. The few articles which could 
not be produced on the manor were pur- 
chased from traders who sent to far lands 
for them. Some of the things usually 
bought from traders were salt, spices, 
pitch, copper, and iron. 

What happened to feudalism? The 
system we have been describing no 
longer exists in the world. It went out 
of existence at different times in different 
countries. In France, some of the land 
continued to be owned by lords and 
worked by serfs until the French Revo- 
lution in 1789. Then the serfs were freed 
and the land was divided among them. 

Although feudalism has been dead for 
many years, we can still see reminders of 
it in certain regions of Europe. Some 
farmers still live in villages and go out 
each morning to their farms. Fields are 
often long and narrow, like the strips on 
an old manor. Here and there we may 
see remains of the old feudal castles and 
manor houses of the lords. 
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THE MONASTERIES AND THEIR WORK 


While the sons of nobles were learning 
the ways of chivalry, a few boys of poorer 
families were also getting an education. 
There were very few schools during the 
Middle Ages, but here and there could 
be found places where boys could learn 
to read and write. Do you remember, in 
the story of Charlemagne, how that great 
king established schools? The first of 
Charlemagne’s schools was in his palace, 
but others were started by the monks in 
monasteries. Suppose we find out some- 
thing about the monasteries and the 
monks who lived in them. 

Why did many monks live together 
in a monastery? Since early times there 
had been religious people who lived by 
themselves. These people, called hermits, 
ate the plainest food, wore the simplest 
clothing, and denied themselves many 
comforts. They spent their time praying 
and thinking about God. But, as you 
know, it is hard for people to live alone, 
for someone must supply food and cloth- 
ing. It was natural, then, for some of 
these religious people to come together 
and begin living in groups. 

These religious men who lived in 
groups are called monks. They often 
built homes for themselves, which are 
known as monasteries. Some of the mon- 
asteries became rich and powerful. The 
monks divided up the work in the monas- 
tery so that everything could be done 
without any outside help. As the monas- 
tery grew larger, there were more and 
more things to be done. Some of the 
monks farmed the monastery’s land. 
Others took care of the different build- 
ings. There had to be cooks, weavers, 
blacksmiths, millers, and other men to 
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raise and make all that the monks needed 
in order to live. 

How did the abbot control the monas- 
tery? As you know, when a number of 
people live together, rules are necessary, 
A monk named St. Benedict made a set 
of rules for monks and persuaded many 
men to follow these rules. His followers 
were called Benedictine monks. Every 
man who joined the society, or order, as 
it was called, made several solemn prom- 
ises, or vows. He promised to remain 
poor, never to marry, and always to obey 
the rules of the order. 

In each monastery there was one monk 
called the abbot. He was the leader, and 
all the others obeyed his orders without 
question. As all the monks had prom- 
ised to remain poor, everything belonged 
to the monastery. The abbot had charge 
of all the property, and it was his duty 
to see that nothing was wasted and that 
all the monks performed their duties. 

What buildings did the monastery 
have? We can visit a monastery of today, 
talk with the monks, and find out what 
life was like in the monasteries of the 
Middle Ages. The monastery we shall 
visit is very old. Some of the buildings 
were built in the Middle Ages, and life 
there has changed little. 

The buildings of the monastery até 
surrounded by a wall. One of the monks 
opens the gate for us, and we enter. Near 
the center of the grounds we see the 
monastery church. On one side of the 
church is a large, well-kept garden, filled 
with shrubs, flowers, and growing vege- 
tables, On the other side is a small court- 
yard, inclosed on all sides by a coveré 
Passageway known as a cloister. 
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PASTURES FIELDS Tt 
AND ORCHARDS 


A medieval monastery with its adjoining fields and orchards was a complete community in itself. 
The monks did all their own work and had very few contacts with their neighbors. There were 
no two monasteries exactly alike, but the one sketched above may be taken as typical of them all. 


Around the cloister are grouped the 
living quarters of the monks. 

There is a huge kitchen where food is 
prepared by the monks, who take turns 
working there. Next to it is a large dining 
hall, where the monks eat together at long 
tables. On a raised platform is a reading 
desk: and our guide tells us one of the 
monks reads aloud while the others eat. 

In one of the old buildings we see the 
tiny rooms where the monks sleep. Each 
contains a chair, a hard bed, a shelf for a 
candle and for a few books, and a hook 

for clothing. There is but one tiny win- 
dow. We can now realize how simple a 
life the monks lead. . 

How did the monasteries serve as 
schools, hospitals, and hotels? Our guide 
shows us several cupboards in the walls 
of the cloister. Books used to be kept 
there for the monks who wished to study 
and read as they walked about. Now, 


however, there is a fine library for them. 
It is in one of the buildings facing the 
court. There we see the rooms in which 
the monks of long ago copied books by 
hand, carefully writing each letter on 
parchment, made from skins of sheep. 

There is also a hospital where the sick 
are cared for. Our guide says that the 
monks of this monastery have been car- 
ing for sick people for hundreds of years. 
In the Middle Ages there were no other 
places where the sick and injured could 
go. Some monks became very expert doc- 
tors and surgeons. 

Next to the hospital is the old school- 
room, where the boys of the neighborhood 
went to school. The monks taught them 
to read and write, and they studied the 
books in the monastery library. When a 
young man wished to become a monk, 
he stayed at the monastery and studied 
for that purpose. 
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Across the courtyard is the old church, 
where the monks went seven times every 


day to pray. You might think that with | 


seven church services a day, the monks 
had no time for anything else. But the 
monks did a great deal of work. The 
monastery had a large amount of land in 
olden times. Monks and peasants living 
close by cared for it all.. They raised 
grain and grapes, cut wood in the for- 
est, and pastured sheep and cattle. They 
were up before daylight and worked in 
their fields until dark. 

So we see that the monks were not 
hermits. They did not keep other people 
out of the monasteries. Besides taking 
boys into their monastery schools and 
caring for the sick, they also took care 
of travelers. There were few hotels and 
inns in the Middle Ages. Travelers 
planned to stop at monasteries at night. 
There they were safe from the bandits 
and robbers who roamed the lonely roads. 
The monks did not charge for food or 
lodging, but travelers who could afford 
to do so always left a gift. 

Our guide tells us that the monks of 
the Middle Ages did a great deal for civ- 
ilization. Here are some of the ways in 
which they helped the world: 

1. They kept education alive. For 
many, many years the schools in the mon- 
asteries were almost the only ones in Eu- 
tope. As the priests and monks were 
often the only educated people in the com- 
munity, they were the only ones who 
could teach the people. Some of the old 
monastery schools are still in existence. 
Some of the great universities of Europe 
today grew out of these monastery 
schools. The monks taught in their schools 
without thought of pay. We should never 
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forget what they did to keep education 
alive during the Middle Ages. 

2. The monks saved the books of 
ancient times in their monastery 
libraries. They did not wish to see the 
knowledge of the past lost. They col- 
lected all the old books they could find 
and often kept them. If it had not been 
for them, the world would probably have 
lost many of the books written by the 
great Roman and Greek authors, You 
already know how the monks spent many 
hours faithfully making copies of these 
books so that they could be studied by 
later generations. 

3. The monasteries did much for art. 
Some of the monks had talent in paint- 
ing and sculpture. They adorned many 
of the churches and monasteries with 
beautiful paintings and fine statues. Most 
of their pictures were of saints and charac- 
ters in the Bible. 

4. The monks taught the people bet- 
ter ways to farm. They worked hard 
and found out a great deal about growing 
crops. Land was often given to the mon- 
asteries. Some of it was swampy and 
seemed of little value. But the monks 
learned how to drain it so that it became 
valuable farm land. 

5. The monks gave the people a dif- 
ferent idea about work. In Grecian 
times people thought work was some- 
thing for only slaves to do. The monks 
set an example to everyone by working 
hard, and showed the people that honest 
labor was something to be proud of. 

Our guide says that there was another 
way in which the Christian religion helped 
civilization. It helped by means of the 
Crusades to bring the learning and civ- 
ilization of other countries to Europe. 
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LIFE 
IN A MONASTERY 


During the Middle Ages many groups 
of men lived and worked together for 
the glory of God. They were governed by 
stern rules of conduct. They took yows 
that required them to be poor, to work 
hard, and to lead pure lives. These men 
lived in monasteries and were called 
monks. Strong walls shut out the world. 
In his bare cell the monk could read, 
pray, and think about God. Monks be- 
came teachers. They copied old manu- 
scripts. They kept records of what hap- 
pened in the world around them. Monks 
nursed the sick. They worked in the 
fields and at the anvil. Travelers could 
always be sure of a welcome. 


These French farmers are harvesting a field of rye. They will cut off the heads and thresh them, 

but the straw will be carefully saved for basket-weaving. During the winter months when there is 

little to be done outside, the farmers in this part of France spend their time making baskets of 

rye straw. Most French farmers own their farms. They work hard and spend little, so they get 

along better than peasants did in the Middle Ages when powerful landlords owned all the land and 
took a large share of the crops. 


THE STORY OF THE CRUSADES 


In the Middle Ages, when knights were 
defending their castles against enemies, 
and monks were taking care of the poor 
and sick in their monasteries, many Chris- 
tians made pilgrimages. A pilgrimage is a 
journey to some sacred place. Many peo- 
ple thought that if they visited the tomb 
of some saint or some particular church, 
they would please God greatly. People 
who made such journeys were called pil- 
grims. Usually the pilgrims did not go 
very far, because travel was hard and dan- 
8erous in the Middle Ages. 

What were the causes of the Crusades? 


There were many Christians who wanted ` 


to go to the land where Christ was born. 
For many years these pilgrims journeyed 
to Palestine and visited Jerusalem and 
other cities of the Holy Land. At that 
time the Arabs ruled in Palestine, which 
was a Holy Land for them, too. Although 
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the Arabs were Mohammedans, they were 
friendly to the Christians and allowed 
them to visit most of the holy places. 

About the year 1070, an army of Mo- 
hammedan Turks captured Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land. Unlike the Moham- 
medan Arabs, these Turks hated the 
Christians. When Christian pilgrims 
came to the Holy Land, the Turks often 
robbed, beat, or even murdered them. It 
soon became very dangerous to go on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

The warlike Turks spread out and cap- 
tured more and more land. This land be- 
longed to the Eastern Roman Empire, 
which, you remember, had its capital at 
Constantinople. Since the emperor did 
not like to lose this land, he appealed to 
the Pope at Rome and to several powerful 
kings and nobles, asking them to send sol- 
diers to help him to defend his empire. 
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Pope Urban called a meeting of nobles 
in France and begged them to help the 
eastern Christians and to save the Holy 
Land. In a little while, nobles and priests 
were traveling through Europe, calling on 
the people to form a great army to take 
Palestine from the Turks.. 

The First Crusade. The men who were 
going to the Holy Land were told to wear 
a large cross. From a word that meant 
“to mark with a cross” we get the word 
crusader, which means a person who went 
to the Holy Land to rescue it, and espe- 
cially the tomb of Christ, from the 
Turks. We call the expeditions which 
were sent to the Holy Land the Crusades. 

One of the preachers was a monk called 
Peter the Hermit. He traveled many hun- 
dreds of miles over France and Germany, 
talking to the common people. Hundreds 
of poor people decided to go with Peter 
to Jerusalem. Most of the common people 
of Europe were poor and wretched. They 
did not have enough to eat at home, and 


About fourteen centuries ago some of the early inhabitants 
from their homes by invaders. Fleeing for safety across the 
westernmost corner of what is now France. Their new country, Brittany, 
for most of a thousand years, finally joining with France in 15 
and excellent sailors. Oyster raising is an important in 
very largely by women. The oysters are grown in grounding ponds. 

flooded by high tides. 
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perhaps they thought the pilgrimage 
would be a great adventure that might 
make them rich. Others thought it would 
be a fine thing to restore the Holy Land 
to the Christians. 

Another man who raised an army of 
poor people was a knight called Walter 
the Penniless. Very few of the men in 
his army were soldiers. The trained sol- 
diers, you remember, were serving in 
the armies of the nobles. 

Meanwhile many of the nobles had 
called on their trained soldiers, and a 
large army was brought together. While 
the nobles and their men were getting 
arms and supplies together, the armies of 
poor men started to march overland from 
Europe to Palestine. Turn to the map on 
page 294 to see over what route they 
traveled. Probably few of them knew 
the way, and none of them realized what 
a terrible journey it would be. 

The armies of Peter the Hermit and 
Walter the Penniless had no training. 


of the island of Britain were driven 
English Channel, they settled in the 
remained independent 
32, The Bretons aré good farmers 
dustry along the coast, being carried on 
Twice each day the pond is 
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They did not have good leaders, and the 
men did not obey orders. As they did 
not have any supplies, they had to steal 
their food as they marched along. They 
attacked cities along the way, and in such 
battles many of them were killed. Hun- 
dreds died of hunger and sickness. Only 
a few of them reached Palestine because 
most of them were killed by the Turks. 

The army of knights and soldiers was 
more successful. Many of them died from 
disease on the way, but thousands of them 
reached the Holy Land. For three years 
they battled the Turks, and finally cap- 
tured Jerusalem. Then, in that city where 
Christ had lived and taught that men 
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should love one another, the Christians 
committed one of the most horrible mas. 
sacres in history. No one knows the 
number of Turks they slaughtered, 

Some of the crusaders settled in the 
Holy Land and divided the farms of the 
Turks among themselves. They set up 
a new kingdom at Jerusalem and chose 
one of their leaders, a French noble 
named Godfrey, to be its first ruler. It 
looked’ as though the Turks had been 
driven out for good. 

The Second Crusade. The new king- 
dom of Jerusalem thrived for the first half 
century. However, in 1144, the Turks 
suddenly captured several strongholds in 


c-——- FIRST CRUSADE (1096-99) | 
SECOND CRUSADE (1147-49) 
aye THIRD CRUSADE (1189-91) 


R exciting years of the Middle Ages were the times of the Crusades, beginning in the yea! 

and ending around 1275. In all, there were nine of these expeditions against the Turks. The 

land route usually taken lay for half its distance along the valley of the Danube. The later Crusades 
were mainly by sea, 
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the northern part of the country, which 
left the entire Jerusalem kingdom in a 
much weakened condition. Aid from the 
Christians in Europe was again necessary. 

St. Bernard, an eloquent monk of 
Christian Europe, was persuaded to se- 
cure recruits for a Second Crusade. King 
Louis VII of France and King Conrad III 
of Germany each sent anarmy. The Ger- 
man army arrived in the East first, rushed 
into action, and was terribly defeated. 
Louis’s forces were greatly weakened 
from the long and hazardous journey and 
also failed to drive back the Turks. The 
Second Crusade did not help the new 
Jerusalem kingdom, but instead, encour- 
aged the Mohammedan cause. 

The Third Crusade. About forty years 
after the Second Crusade, the Moham- 
medans again captured Jerusalem. Their 
leader was Saladin, a Mohammedan from 
Egypt. When this news reached Europe, 
the kings of England, France, and Ger- 
many decided to go to the rescue. 

On the way to Palestine the German 
king was drowned, and many soldiers 
turned back. The French and English 
armies reached Palestine and boldly at- 
tacked Saladin’s army of Mohammedans. 
But just when victory was near, the 
King of France and the King of England 
renewed an old quarrel. The French 
army left, and the English were not 
Strong enough to gain the victory alone. 

As this Crusade went on, Saladin and 
the King of England, who was Richard 
the Lion-Hearted, grew to respect each 
other. Once, when Richard became sick, 
Saladin sent him a gift of fruit. At another 
time, when the English had lost many of 
their horses, Saladin sent a fine horse to 
Richard with a message saying that, even 
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though Richard was his enemy, he was 
a king, and kings ought to have good 
horses on which to ride. Finally Richard 
and Saladin agreed upon a truce. Saladin 
permitted the Christians to make pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem in peace. 

Because it seemed wrong to many peo- 
ple for the Holy Land to stay in Moham- 
medan hands, several other crusades were 
started. Most of them ended in miser- 
able failure. A strange and sad thing 
happened after the Fourth Crusade. The 
children of Europe went on a crusade. 

The Children’s Crusade. Two young 
boys believed that an army of children 
could in some miraculous way take Pal- 
estine from the Turks. They believed 
that God would feed them on the way 
and roll back the water of the sea so that 
they could pass through on dry ground. 
Thousands of children joined this Cru- 
sade and started for Palestine, singing and 
praying. i 

The expected miracles never happened. 
There was no food, and many of the chil- 
dren died before they reached the sea. 
Many turned back but never reached 
their homes again. At seaports along the 
coast, where the children expected to 
march through the sea, they were met by 
shipowners. These men promised, to 
take them to Palestine. Instead, the chil- 
dren were carried to Egypt and there sold 
as slaves. Out of thousands of children 
who left their homes singing, only a few 
were ever seen again. 

Several more crusades were planned, 
but little came of them. Sometimes the 
Christians won battles, but they were not 
able to keep the Holy Land, and, except 
for one short period, it remained in the 
hands of the Turks until the year 1917: 
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How could these wars between Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans help civiliza- 
tion? The Crusades failed to accomplish 
their purpose. But a very important 
change was beginning to take place at this 
time and the Crusades helped it along. 
In order to understand this change we 
must go back to the story of Mohammed 
and the Arabs. You remember reading 
how the Arabs became civilized. They 
built fine cities, with schools and public 
buildings. They learned many things 
about chemistry and medicine, studied 
mathematics, and wrote many books. At 
the time of the Crusades many of these 
eastern people were more civilized than 
the Europeans. The Crusades helped to 
spread this civilization of the East 
throughout Europe. 

The crusaders brought back to Eu- 
rope luxuries, new plants, and inventions. 
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When the crusaders reached the East 
they saw there the rich rugs, fine tapes- 
tries, beautiful brassware, and other lux. 
uries which the Arabs enjoyed. They 
learned to like these things, and when 
they returned to Europe they took some 
of them along. 

When the people of Europe saw the 
things the crusaders brought back, and 
heard stories of the East, they wanted to 
enjoy these luxuries too. Traders dis- 
covered that people would pay for the 
fine cloths, spices, rugs, gems, and other 
products of the East. It was not long 
before there was a regular trade between 
Europe and the eastern countries. Soon 
the people of Europe began to wear better 
clothes, to eat different foods, and to have 
more beautiful things for their homes. 
They also began to take more interest in 
the activities of other peoples in Europe. 


France has its share of large cities, but over half of its 38,000,000 inhabitants live on farms or in 

small villages like the one we see here. Farming is the country’s leading industry. This is a scene 

in Normandy, the region settled 1,000 years ago by the Vikings, or Norsemen. The Normans to 
this day have the tall stature, blue eyes, and blond hair of their Norse ancestors. 
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Paris is noted for its great beauty. Its many streets go in all directions, but occasionally there 
are large open places toward which broad boulevards lined with trees run together like the spokes 
of a wheel. At the center of one of these places stands a magnificent marble monument, called the 
Arch of Triumph. This arch was erected by Napoleon Bonaparte to celebrate his victories, Beneath 
it lies the “Unknown Soldier,” representing all the unidentified French soldiers slain in World War I. 


They learned to grow lemons, melons, 
pears, sugar cane, and rice. 

The Arabs had discovered many things 
and had made some important inventions. 
The crusaders brought these back to 
Europe also. They found the Arabs using 
windmills, and saw how useful they would 
be in Europe. We think the crusaders 
also brought back the mariner’s compass 
and the crossbow from the East. 

The crusaders brought back some 
very valuable books. The Arabs had 
preserved many of the old books of the 
Greeks. They had translated them into 
their own language. These books the cru- 
saders brought to Europe once more and 
translated them into Latin so that edu- 
cated people could read them. 


The Crusades helped to break down 
the feudal system. In order to raise 
money to go on the Crusades, the nobles 
sold privileges to the serfs and small 
farmers. Many serfs joined the Crusades 
or ran away to the towns. Thus the 
power of the nobles gradually began to 
be broken and the condition of the com- 
mon people to be improved. 

The Crusades encouraged travel. 
People began to take an interest in new 
countries and to realize that there were 
other lands where people had other cus- 
toms and different ways of living. Many 
people wanted to travel and engage in 
trade. Later we shall see how important 
that was and how it led men to go on voy- 
ages of discovery. 
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The Palace of the Louvre (100’vr’) in Paris is the most famous art museum in the world. Built 

originally as a royal fortress and palace, it was converted by Napoleon I into a national museum, 

Works of art by such famous masters as Rembrandt, Leonardo da Vinci, Van Dyck, Raphael, 
Titian, and Millet are housed in the Louvre. 


WE LEARN MORE ABOUT FRANCE IN ROUEN AND IN PARIS 


As our guide finishes the story of the 
Crusades, we hear the chime of a bell, 
ringing from a distant church tower. La- 
borers in a near-by field stop their work 
and quietly bow their heads in prayer. 
It is the Angelus we have heard, the bell 
used in some Catholic countries to call 
people to prayer three times a day. This 
is a very old custom which is now dying 
out. But the custom will always be re- 
membered because of a famous painting 
called “The Angelus.” This work was 
painted by the noted French artist, Millet 
(mé-1é’), and now hangs in the Louvre 
(loo’vr’), an art gallery of Paris. 

Our tour of France next takes us to 
Rouen (t60-n’), ninth city of France 
in size. It is a great cotton manufactur- 
ing city, but that is not what makes it 
famous. The city is full of paintings and 
statues of one of the most famous women 
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In the part of the Louvre known as the Hall of 
Statues, there stands what is perhaps the world’s 
most famous piece of sculpture—the “Venus of 
Milo.” This statue is the work of an unknown 
Greek sculptor of about the fourth century B.C. 
It was found only 120 years ago on the island 
of Milo, or Melos, off the coast of Greece. 
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of France. It was in Rouen that Joan of 
Arc, a peasant girl of Normandy, was 
burned at the stake. 

Joan of Arc is a great heroine of 
France because of her courage in fighting 
for her country. In 1428, during a bitter 
war between France and England, Joan 
declared that she had heard the voices of 
angels bidding her to help her country. 
At that time the English were besieging 
the French city of Orleans (6rla’an’). 

Joan went to the dauphin, or oldest 
son of the French king, and persuaded 
him to let her have an army. In white 
armor, this young girl of sixteen led her 
army to victory and saved the city of 
Orleans. Later, however, she was captured 
by some traitorous French soldiers, who 
sold her to the English as a prisoner. The 
English tried her as a witch and con- 
demned her to be burned at the stake in 
Rouen. Since then she has been looked 
upon as a saint and martyr. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Publishers’ Photo Service 


Morning, noon, and evening, village church bells 
throughout France can be heard calling the people 
to prayer. No matter what they may be doing, 
when the Angelus bell rings, loyal Catholics 
pause and humbly bow their heads, A famous 
painting by the artist Millet (mé-lé’) shows two 
peasants at prayer. “The Angelus,” as it is called, 
is one of the Louvre’s best-loved paintings. 


What is the story of the government 
of France? After the English had been 
driven from France, kings ruled the peo- 
ple until 1789. But the kings were waste- 
ful and extravagant. The common people 
had to pay such heavy taxes to carry on 
wars and to support the king and his court 
that at last they rebelled. Ina long, hard 
struggle, known as the French Revolution, 
the king was overthrown. But the new 
government was weak, and finally a great 
leader, Napoleon Bonaparte (na-po'le-tin 
bo’na-piirt), gained control. 

Napoleon attempted to conquer the 
rest of Europe, but at last was himself 
defeated at the battle of Waterloo in 
1815. He was captured and sent into ex- 


One of the strangest characters in all history was 
the French peasant girl Joan of Arc. After lead- 
ing the French army to victory after victory, she 
was captured by enemies and burned at the stake. 
Frenchmen ever since have held her name in 
high honor, and she was recently made a saint 
of the Catholic Church. She has been the subject 
of many books and paintings. This picture is 
from a painting by the French artist, Ingres. 
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The University of Paris was one of the first uni- 
versities in existence. For centuries it has been 
attended by students from all over the world. 
The building which we see above is the Sorbonne 
(s6r-bon’), the most famous of the many colleges 
belonging to this university. The region around 
the Sorbonne is occupied mostly by students and 
artists. The streets often ring with their songs 
and laughter. Many American students attend 
the University of Paris. 


ile on a lonely island in the South Atlan- 
tic Ocean. ’ 

After Napoleon’s fall from power, the 
French government was often in con- 
fusion. Political groups disagreed. Kings 
_ came to the throne only to be overthrown. 

Sometimes other leaders seized power. 
Finally, in 1871, France became a repub- 
lic—and has been one since. 

We next arrive in the capital of France. 
In Paris, we visit the government build- 
ings and many famous churches and mu- 
seums. There are many schools in France, 
for the French want their people to be 
educated. French boys and girls go to 
school together until they are about eight 
or nine years old. After that, the boys 
and girls usually go to separate schools. 
There are many colleges where girls may 
go, but some are for men only. 

Paris is an educational, industrial, and 
fashion center. The French people are 
proud of their universities, particularly 
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In a rude laboratory in Paris in 1898, this Polish 
woman and her French husband discovered the 
most costly substance in the world. Her name is 
Madame Marie Curie and that of her husband 
Pierre Curie. The substance discovered was ra- 
dium. It has many uses. One of the most im- 
portant is the treatment of cancer. Madame 
Curie died in Paris in 1934. Although she was 
born a Pole, she is honored today as one of 
France’s greatest citizens. 


the University of Paris, which is one of 
the oldest in Europe. They are also proud 
of their great writers, musicians, and sci- 
entists. Perhaps you have heard of Louis 
Pasteur, who discovered that tiny, invis- 
ible plants—called bacteria—cause dis- 
ease. He found that heat kills the bac- 
teria that cause milk to spoil and those 
that cause disease. We call this process 
of purifying milk pasteurization. Anoth- 
er famous French scientist was Professor 
Curie, who, with his wife, discovered the 
element radium, useful in fighting cancer. 

Paris is not only the center of the gov- 
ernment, and a city full of noted old build- 
ings, but it is a busy industrial city as well. 
Railways connect it with many of the 
large cities of Europe. Good highways 
lead out in every direction. The Seine 
(sin) River, on which Paris is located, 
connects the city with the Atlantic Ocean. 
So we are not surprised to learn that Paris 
manufactures many industrial products. 
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Paris is one of the fashion centers of 
the world. It is famous for fine gowns, 
hats, coats, gloves, jewelry, and toilet 
articles. Artificial flowers and perfumes 
are made there also. But not all the busi- 
ness is in fine clothes or pretty things. 
Furniture, tools, automobiles, cutlery, 
and rubber goods are made in Paris. 

France is more of a farming than a 
manufacturing country because there is 
only a limited supply of coal and iron. 
Turn to the map on page 267 and find the 
city of Lyon. Between the Saône (son) 
and Loire Rivers in that district is a fine 


The river Seine, spanned by many bridges, flows 
through the heart of Paris. Parks, boulevards, 
and blocks of modern buildings stretch away on 
either side. Paris, with a population of almost 
3,000,000, is one of the largest cities of Europe. 
In the foreground of this picture we see the main 
spire and part of the roof of the famous Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame. The photograph was taken 
from a point 150 feet above the ground. 
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bed of coal and iron. Now find the districts 
known as Alsace (al-sis’) and Lorraine. 
There are rich coal and iron deposits in 
that region too. Germany held that part 
of France from 1870 until the end of the 
World War in 1918. Now that France 
again has this mining district, she is able 
to manufacture more goods. In Alsace 
there are also supplies of potash, salt, and 
petroleum. 

The farms in France are very small. 
There are no fences around the fields. For 
this reason the children and the older peo- 
ple must watch the cattle and sheep. In 


One of the first sights a visitor to France will 
want to see is the Cathedral of Notre Dame de 
Paris (nd’tr’ dam’ dé pa’re’). The name means 
“Our Lady of Paris.” The cornerstone was laid 
in 1163, but the building was not completed until 
1304. Some features of its beauty are the carved 
doorways, the long row of sculptured figures, 
and the great wheel window, This cathedral 
stands on an island in the Seine River. 


Paul's Photos 
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France is a land of many small rivers and streams. Hardly a farm is beyond walking distance of 4 
good supply of running water. As most of these farms have no fences, the cattle are usually tended 
by children. 


many cases, the farmers live in villages 
near their farms. There are about as 
many women as men working on the 
farms of France. 

France produces many different kinds 
of crops because it combines so many dif- 
ferent climates. It is the greatest wheat- 
growing country of western Europe. Oats, 
barley, rye, potatoes, sugar beets, vege- 
tables, and fruits are raised in abundance. 
Some silk is produced. Southern France, 
being warm, raises considerable corn; 
however, the climate of northern France 
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Courtesy Railways of France 


is more suitable for the raising of other 
cereals, 

What colonies does France have? 
Where are they located? Of what value 
are these colonies to France? We think 
of France as a small country compared 
to the United States. But France has 
many colonies in different parts of the 
world. The United States is about three- 
fifths as large as all these colonies to- 
gether, but has more than twice as many 
people. France has more colonies than 
any other nation except Great Britain. 
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The French colonies supply France 
with many raw materials, and in ex- 
change take French products. In Africa, 
France has Algeria (al-jé’ri-a), Tunisia 
(ti-nish’i-a), French Equatorial Africa, 
part of Morocco, and other regions in the 
eastern and western parts of that conti- 
nent. From these African possessions 
France obtains zinc, lead, ivory, cork, 
rubber, cotton, coffee, chocolate, dates, 
olives, and many cereals. 

The island of Madagascar (mad ’a-gas’- 
kér), the fourth largest island in the 
world, belongs to France. It furnishes 
rice, tapioca, and vanilla beans. There are 
some minerals in Madagascar, too. It is 
not the only island France owns, for in 
the Pacific Ocean there are many small 
islands which France controls. From them 


France’s colonial possessions are greater 
African possessions have the greatest area. However, much of the lan 
and thus of little value. France’s principal possessions are shown on this map, 

hundreds of tiny islands in the ocean: 
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come pearls, coconut oil for making soap, 
and other tropical products. 

On the continent of Asia, the people 
of the French possessions have recently 
been given more freedom. Syria and 
Lebanon have been granted complete in- 
dependence. In French Indo-China the 
natives have been granted some rights of 
self-government. In the Americas France 
owns only tiny French Guiana in South 
America, and some islands south of New- 
foundland and in the Caribbean Sea. All 
her possessions are valuable to France. 

French engineers have made many im- 
provements in the colonies by building 
railroads, bridges, and telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. Naturally, the natives have 
benefited from these, as well as from man- 
ufactured goods imported from France. 


than those of any other nation except Great Britain. Her 


din northern Africa is desert, 
but she also owns 


s where her ships stop frequently. 
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FRANCE produces a greater variety of products 

than any other country about which we have 

studied. Bauxite (bôks'it), the ore from which 

aluminum is made, is a product for which France 
is noted. 


France has been the battleground of 
Europe. Since ancient times, various 
peoples have fought for the land that is 
now France. Julius Caesar fought with 
the Gauls. Later Roman emperors fought 
with the German barbarians. The 
Franks battled the Moors and Norse- 
men. Off and on for hundreds of years, 
England made war on the French. 

From 1914 to 1918, France suffered 
as a battleground in World War I. Great 
battles were fought between German 
armies on one side and French, Amer- 
ican, and British armies on the other. 

France suffered again in World War 
I. Tn 1940 German armies invaded the 
country, captured Paris, and forced the 
French to surrender. For four years 
France was crushed. Finally, in 1944, 
American and British armies landed on 
France’s coasts and, after months of 
hard fighting, drove the German forces 
back into Germany. 
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People in liberated France found them- 
selves cold, hungry; and somewhat at a 
loss as to what to do. The war had dam- 
aged whole towns, industries, ports, roads, 
railroads, and many of the beautiful 
cathedrals. But the people are hopeful 
and proud. Slowly the country is rising 
from the wreckage, and the people are 
finding work and trying to rebuild their 
republican form of government. 

The time has come for us to leave 
France and to visit Germany; so, after 
taking leave of our French guide, we 
board a fast train at one of the great rail- 
way stations in Paris and a half day later 
reach Strasbourg, a French city near the 
border of Germany. 


Things to Talk About 


I. On a map of France, locate the mountains 
and bodies of water that are in and around 
France. 

2. In what direction does each of the follow- 
ing rivers flow: Garonne, Loire, Seine, and 
Rhone? Of what value are all the rivers 
of France? 

3. Why was Charlemagne considered a good 
ruler? 

4. How did the wandering minstrels aid com- 
munication during the Middle Ages? 

5. How did the serfs and nobles live in the 
days of feudalism? 

6. What effect did feudalism have on the free- 
dom of the people? Do you think this kind 
of life leads to progress for mankind? 

7- What were the monasteries and why did 
some men choose to become monks? What 
did they do? 

8. Did the Crusades help bring an end to, oF 
prolong, the Middle Ages? Explain. 

9. What leading industry would you expect to 
find in each of these cities: Lyon, Mar- 
seilles, Roquefort, Bordeaux, Rouen, and 
Paris? 

10. What are the colonial possessions of France? 
Of what value are they? 


This bit of German scenery reminds us of some we saw in our travel through Switzerland. No 


wonder! 
border into Germany, 


It is another view of the Alps. At their northern end, these mountains extend across the 
where they are known as the Bavarian Alps. The summers here are not 


so long as on the mountain slopes of Switzerland. But here, also, cattle raising is the chief occu- 
pation of the villagers. Every summer the herds are driven up to the higher slopes, where they 
are pastured until the return of cold weather. 


GERMANY 
An Industrious Nation Which Has Lost Two World ‘Wars 


We are now on our way to visit Ger- 
many. In this land we shall meet a people 
who, by their industrious habits, brought 
their nation to leadership in literature, 
art, science, and industry. But Germans 
have also allowed their military leaders 
to take them into two terrible wars. Both 
times allied nations found it necessary 
to go to war against the militaristic Ger- 
mans. In both wars American soldiers 
have fought and helped to defeat the 
German armies. 

What kind of country is Germany? 
For our trip through Germany we shall 
need a new guide. We are introduced to 
aman, Herr Klein, who has traveled all 


over Germany and who knows the history 
of the country well. We are happy when 
he agrees to plan our trip through his 
country and to act as our guide. The 
first evening he will map out our route 
and tell us about Germany as a whole. 

Herr Klein finds a map and shows us 
that Germany is naturally divided into 
two important regions, the southern 
highlands and the great northern plains. 
He shows us on the map that the south- 
ern highland region slopes upward to- 
ward the great Alps. In this region are 
many forests and mountains. 

There are two important river valleys 
in the southern highland region, the 
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Rhine Valley and the Danube Valley. 
Notice that at Strasbourg we are near 
the Rhine River. Our guide suggests 
that we begin our visit to Germany by 
making a trip down the Rhine River as 


far as Cologne in a boat. Then we shall i 


take a train up into the northern plains. 

These plains are a part of the great 
central plain of Europe. Find it on the 
map and see how far it extends. It is 
a land with many lakes and streams. 
At one time, ages ago, this part of Ger- 
many was covered by the huge glacier 
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Base map courtesy MeKnight € MeK night 
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All of northern Ger- 
many along the North 
and Baltic seas is a 
wide lowland region, 
In the southern part 
of Germany, however, 
there are low moun- 
tains covered in many 
places with heavy for- 
ests. Here the German 
farmers have learned to - 
grow their crops on the 
mountainsides. Notice 
the many rivers that 
flow from the highlands 
down to the seas. 
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that spread over northern Europe. The 
glacier gouged (goujd) out, or scooped 
out, lakes and valleys, and when it 
melted it left behind many swamps, 
Sandy spaces, and heaps of earth and 
Stones. But the Germans have drained 
many of the swamps and made them 
into fine farm lands. 

Germany gets plenty of rain for grow- 
ing crops. The westerly winds, which get 
moisture from the ocean, bring rain to 
Germany. Farther inland, of course, there 
is less rainfall than near the coast. 


WHAT IS THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE? 


We have seen how Germany is broken 
up into regions by its mountains and 
plains. These same land regions have 
helped to decide Germany’s history for 
many centuries. In early times there 
were many tiny governments. Each had 
its own ruler and customs. Each had its 
castles, and soldiers to defend them. It 
took many centuries to unite the Germans 
into one nation. Meanwhile, Germany 
has given to the world many famous men. 

Which of the following famous Ger- 
mans have you heard or read about 
before now? The world can thank many 
noted Germans for a number of things. 
Our guide tells us that a German doctor, 
Robert Koch (kōx), discovered the 
germs which cause tuberculosis and chol- 
era. Another German scientist, Emil Beh- 
ring (4’mél ba’ring), discovered diph- 
theria antitoxin. Do you know what that 
is and how much it means to us today? 
Still another German scientist, Wilhelm 
Roentgen (rint’gén), or Röntgen, discov- 
ered the X ray. The German scientist 
Hermann von Helmholtz (fôn hélm’- 
hélts) invented the first instrument with 
which doctors may look through the pupil 
of the human eye into the eye’s interior. 

A German chemist discovered sugar 
in beets and another found a way to ex- 
tract it, But besides the many scientists, 
the list of famous Germans contains the 
names of men who distinguished them- 
selves in other lines. 

We learn that Hans Holbein (hans 
hél’bin), Heinrich Hofmann (hin’rik 
hôf'män), and Johann Meyer (yö'hän 
mi’ér) were famous German artists. Some 
of the greatest musicians the world has 
ever known lived in Germany. Among 
these are Mozart (md’tsart), Mendels- 
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Tn this house in Bonn, Germany, there was born 
nearly 150 years ago, one of the world’s greatest 
musical composers, Ludwig van Beethoven (1004 
vik vän ba'td-vén). Many of his best works were 
composed after he had become totally deaf. Is it 
not remarkable that this man could go on writing 
one musical masterpiece after another when his 
ears could hear not a note of what he was writing? 
His sense of music was so keen, that he was able 
to imagine how his compositions would sound 
when played. Beethoven studied in Vienna—as 
well as in Bonn. His birthplace is still preserved 
as a museum. 


sohn (mén’dél-sén), Beethoven (ba’to- 
vén), Bach, and Wagner. A famous com- 
poser of our time, Richard Strauss, is a 
German. 

There have been many famous German 
poets and writers, men like Goethe 
(gi’té), Schiller, Heine (hi’né), and 
Storm. Probably you have read some of 
the fairy tales retold by two German 
brothers named Grimm. 
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The Black Forest in southwestern Germany is a great tract of wooded mountains along the east bank 

of the Rhine River. It is about 100 miles long by 25 miles wide, and is kept free at all times of 

fallen trees, brush, and stumps. Smooth highways and numerous railways open up every part of 
this great forest to vacationers and tourists from all over the world. 


OUR TRIP THROUGH GERMANY 


While in Strasbourg we did not see the 
Rhine. Our guide tells us that the river 
is two miles away. Between the city and 
the river is swampy land, too low for city 
buildings. But there is a canal leading 
from the city to the river. 

Across the river from Strasbourg is 
the Black Forest. From a distance the 
hillsides do look black, but we learn that 
this is because they are covered with dark- 
green pine trees. Timber is plentiful in 
this region, but the Germans take good 
care of their forest wealth, just as the 
French do. Every year trees are planted 
to replace those that have been cut 
down. There are many nurseries where 
seedlings are grown into saplings. These 
saplings are then transplanted to the for- 
ests or the orchards. In the nurseries, we 


see pine and fir, maple, ash, birch, and 
walnut trees. There are also nurseries 
of tiny fruit trees. 

The scenery in the Black Forest region 
is beautiful. There are many tiny lakes 
and small valleys. The little valleys are 
fertile, and they produce crops of many 
kinds. There are vineyards in the lower 
valleys, and fields of rye, barley, and po- 
tatoes in the higher ones. 

The people of the Black Forest have to 
work hard for a living, but they are a 
contented, happy people. In many vil- 
lage homes, the people make such things 
as toys, musical instruments, baskets, and 
clocks. Most of the cuckoo clocks come 
from the villages in the Black Forest. 

In the river we see great rafts of 
logs which are to be towed down the 
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Rhine and sold to lumber dealers in the 
Netherlands. Some of the wood goes to 
England. Those two countries have prac- 
tically no lumber of their own and have 
to buy it from Germany and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

As we board our steamer for the 
Rhine trip, we are about a hundred miles 
from the source of the river. Trace the 
Rhine on the map from Strasbourg to its 
source in Switzerland. Then follow the 
river for its whole length to its mouth in 
the Netherlands. From Strasbourg to 
Mainz (mints) the valley is broad and 
fertile. It is one of the best farming sec- 
tions of Germany. Potatoes, sugar beets, 
barley, and hops are grown. 

Cattle and hogs are raised in the valley, 
too, for the waste from the beet factories 
and the potatoes make good feed for ani- 
mals. There is plenty of fodder for the 
cattle. The German farmer feeds his hogs 
potatoes, just as our farmers feed them 
corn. Much of the barley and all the hops 
are used in making beer. 

The land extending eastward from this 
stretch of the Rhine is mostly uplands. 
Many of the hills are covered with trees. 
The region has rich deposits of gypsum, 
slate, graphite, and marble. The valleys 
have rich farm lands where most of the 
wheat grown in Germany is raised. Our 
guide tells us that the Germans use more 


This pile of potatoes tells us that 
the Rhine Valley where they are 
grown is very fertile. It is a good 
thing that the soil is so rich, for 
Germany has a large population to 
feed, Potatoes grow so abundantly G 
here that the smaller ones are usual- fy 
ly sorted out and fed to the hogs. 
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rye than wheat for bread. The climate 
is better for growing rye. 

Our steamer is only one of thousands 
that ply between points on the Rhine. 
Freighters carry goods of all kinds. The 
river is used so much for travel and trade 
that it has been called the “Main Street” 
of Europe. 

At the city of Mainz we stop for a time 
to visit the museum and home of Johann 
Gutenberg (gd0’tén-bérkh). Gutenberg 
was probably the first man in Europe to 
print a book with movable type. In Mainz 
we can see a model of the press on which 
he printed copies of the Bible about the 
year 1450. 

The printing press and movable type 
did a great deal for Europe. When books 
could be printed instead of being copied 
by hand, the common people learned 
to read, and knowledge spread among 
them. Because books were cheaper, it 
became easier for people to get an educa- 
tion and to learn what other men had 
found out. Within a hundred years after 
the time of Gutenberg, there were print- 
ing presses turning out many books in all 
the principal cities of Europe. But it was 
not until 1810 that another German, 
Friedrich Konig (fréed’rik kd’nik), in- 
vented a press that could be run by steam 
power. Then books could be printed 
much more cheaply than ever before. 
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The Rhine River is one of the most important waterways in Europe. It is joined by canals with the 

Danube, Rhone, and other rivers. Its entire course lies through densely populated regions, and many 

industries benefit from the cheap transportation which it provides. Ancient stone castles, terraced 

orchards and farms, and quaint German villages make the view along its shores one of endless charm 
and beauty. 


As we continue down the Rhine from 
Mainz we pass many famous castles. The 
Rhine is not so wide here, and it has steep, 
rocky banks. There are many legends 
and stories about this part of Germany. 

We notice that many of the castles are 
on the hilltops, with little towns below 
them. This reminds us that feudalism 
existed here as it did in France. After 
the barbarians had destroyed the towns 
which the Romans had built, the people 
went back to living in the country, rais- 
ing their own food, and making most of 
the things they needed. But life was 


not safe. You remember that the people 
became serfs and vassals of the feudal 
lords and built their huts near the castles 
for protection. ‘These groups of huts 
formed little villages, but they were not 
towns where trade was carried on. The 
country was so unsafe that merchants 
were afraid to travel, and there was al- 
most no trade at all. 

After many years, conditions began 
slowly to improve. A few daring traders 
traveled about and sold their wares. 
Paths and trails between villages became 
roads. Gradually the little feudal vil- 


Germany’s small area supports 
63,000,000 people. This is possible 
because Germany has a favorable 
climate for farming, rich soil, great 
natural resources, skilled workers 
and scientists, and large factories. 


ide 
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Jages became towns. This is why we often 
see a town located near an old castle. 
How did the towns grow? Our guide 
says that, as time went on, some of the 
people found they could make a living by 
becoming expert at some kind of work. 
At first, perhaps, one man became expert 


at mending roofs or building stone walls. 
His neighbors would offer to do his work 
in the fields if he would repair their roofs 
or build walls for them. Other men be- 
came expert at making wagons, forging 
iron, doing carpenter work, weaving, and 
a number of other trades. In that way 


some of the people came to leave the 
farms and live in the towns, many of 
which were now growing into cities. In 
the towns the workman could find more 
things to do. 

What were the merchant guilds? For 
what purpose were they organized? 
When merchants first began to go to dif- 
ferent towns and cities to buy and sell 
goods, they had to go together as a pro- 
tection against robbers. Merchants in the 
same business formed groups which were 
called guilds. The guilds were formed to 
help the members in business. There were 
tules which the members had to observe, 
and dues for the members to pay. 

The different merchant guilds became 
very strong, because all the traders saw 
that it was a good thing to be united. The 
guilds decided what prices were to be 
charged for their wares. They also had 
tules about weighing and measuring. Dis- 
honest members were fined or put out of 
the guild. 

What other guilds grew up at this 
time? When other workers saw how use- 
ful the guilds of the merchants were and 
how they helped business, they decided 
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We have learned that the equator is halfway 
between the two poles. All lines of latitude run 
east and west around the earth, parallel to the 
equator. Each line is said to be a certain number 
of degrees north, or south, of the equator—which 
is the “0° latitude line.” The first latitude line 
north of the equator on this globe is the “30° 


- north latitude” line. The next is the 60° line, 


and the next, the 80° line. The North Pole is, 
of course, 90° north of the equator. Between 
what two lines of latitude does Germany lie? 


to unite and have guilds of their own. The 
weavers, for example, formed a weavers’ 
guild. The bakers had a guild of their 
own, as did the tailors, the shoemakers, 
and others. These craft guilds, as they 
were called, were very much like our labor 
unions of today. They decided what 
wages ought to be paid and what was to 
be charged for their products. 

When a boy wanted to learn a trade, his 
father looked about for some member of 
that particular guild who was willing to 
teach a helper. The boy and his father 
agreed with the master workman, as he 
was called, that the boy would work a 
certain length of time without pay. Some- 
times it was two years, sometimes as much 
as seven years. While the boy was learn- 
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ing the trade, he was called an apprentice. 
Generally, the apprentice lived with the 
master and received his food and lodging. 

After the period of apprenticeship was 
over, and the master was satisfied that the 
young man had learned his trade fairly 
well, the youth was called a journeyman. 

The word journeyman comes from the 
French word journée, meaning day. A 
journeyman, therefore, was a man who 
worked by the day. He was supposed to 
travel about for a time, working in dif- 
ferent cities for different masters, in 
order to learn still more about his trade. 
The journeyman received the wages 
which the guild said were fair. 

A journeyman could become a master 
workman after his travel time was over, 
by proving to members of the guild that 
he knew the trade well. If he had saved 
money, he could then open a shop of his 
own and go into business for himself. 

Can we picture life in these towns 
during the Middle Ages? As our boat 
steams down the Rhine, we are wonder- 
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ing about the people of these early times” 
and how they lived. We ask Herr Klein 
to tell us about it. He begins his story 
by asking us to imagine ourselves visit- 
ing one of these towns during the time 
when the guilds were flourishing. 

The town has a wall about it, which we 
know was built to protect the citizens 
from roving bands of armed men. There 
are two gates, one at each end of the road 
which goes through the town. At each 
gate is an armed guard on watch. At night 
the gates will be closed and sentries 
posted beside them. 

The town is a huddle of tall houses 
built on narrow, crooked, dirty streets: 
Some of the houses are five or six stories 
high. City land is expensive and people? 
must crowd together. Many of the houses 
have shops and stores on the ground floor. 
All of them have shutters and heavy doors 
so that they can be closed tightly at night 

We walk toward the center of the town 
through filthy streets which, it seems, 
have never been cleaned, except by the 
rain. One section of the town seems to be 
full of shoemakers’ shops, another patt 
has many tailors, and in still another we 
hear the constant “clack-clack” of hand 
looms weaving cloth. 

In the midst of the town is a large opèn 
square. On market day, which comes 
twice each week, the square is full of 
people buying and selling their wares and 


In many parts of rural Germany, the people cot 
tinue to dress in the same styles that were worn 
by their ancestors a hundred years ago. Much 0 
their clothing is homemade. In some villages: 
is the custom for the young women to hold spin- 
ning parties at which they spin the thread for 
their wedding outfits. We see such a party here 
The girls busy themselves at their spinning W 
while their lovers look on and tease. 
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In nearly every German town there is a large open square where public markets are held on certain 


days of the week. On market days farmers and merchants set up 


their booths in the square and 


sell their produce to townspeople and visitors. All sorts of merchandise, from live poultry and pigs 

to oriental spices and fine jewelry, are bought and sold. Often the day ends with folk dances and 

revelry. Visitors to Germany enjoy attending these markets. Many towns arrange public markets 

as a special attraction for tourists. This custom of holding public markets started during the Mid- 

dle Ages, At that time every German town had its market place where the peasants and townsmen 
came together to exchange their wares. 


produce. Farmers have all kinds of vege- 
tables on the pavement; a little farther 
away we can hear the squeals of pigs and 
the clucking of chickens. That corner of 
the square seems to be given over to sell- 
ing animals. There are many merchants 
and traders in the square. Most of them 
have little booths made of cloth stretched 
on wooden frames. They offer for sale all 
kinds of wares—knives, tools, pottery, 
clothing, jewelry, spices, cooking utensils, 
and a host of other things. It is noisy and 
dirty in the square, and there are many 
quarrels. Walking about, however, are 
four armed men who will interfere if there 
is any fighting, and those who fight will 
be taken before judges. 

What were the fairs? Merchants 
who did business in the square bought 
many of their wares at the fair. This 
was a huge market to which traders 


brought spices and gems from the Orient, 
woolens from Flanders, finished cloth 
from Italy, leather and fine steel swords 
from Spain, and various other products 
from Europe and Asia. 

The stalls in the market were busy 
from the opening bell in the morning to 
the closing bell at night. Different days 
were set aside for the sale of different 
types of goods—foodstuffs one week, dry 
goods another, and so on. Many of the 
fairs lasted about fifty days and were 
repeated year after year. 

Merchants paid their taxes and set- 
tled their accounts when the fair was 
ended. These fairs were made more in- 
teresting by the strange products and 
people from foreign lands, and by the 
jesters, acrobats, musicians, fortunetell- 
ers, and puppet shows which were always 
a part of the attraction. 
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OF LONG AGO 
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Merchants and traders came to the fairs to do business. But most people came for the same reasons 

that crowds attend fairs today—to see the sights and have a good time. Peepshows, tight-rope walk- 

ers, stage plays, ferris wheels, magicians, puppet shows, acrobats, refreshment stands—these were the 
most popular attractions, just as they still are at the county fairs or large city fairs of today. 


Here in the open square we notice that 
the town is built close to a steep cliff, on 
top of which is a castle. Right against the 
rocky wall of the cliff, inside the town, is 
a large stone building called the citadel. 
It has no windows, only narrow slits, and 
the huge wooden door is banded and 
studded with iron. If enemies attack the 
town and the walls do not keep them out, 
the inhabitants take refuge in the citadel. 
It would not be easy to capture such a 
strong building, especially if bowmen shot 
arrows at the attackers from the narrow 
slits in the walls. 

The cities of Europe had many beauti- 
ful churches, and we can see that religion 
and the church must have meant much to 
the people of that time. The people gave 
their money and their labor generously to 
build these fine cathedrals and churches, 
Workmen took pride in having helped in 
their construction. The church was the 


most important building in each town, and 
all the people were interested in making it 
beautiful. 

In this period, the builders who worked 
on such churches developed a style of ar- 
chitecture which is now called Gothic. By 
looking at the picture on the next page, 
can you tell how Gothic buildings differed 
from the kind the Romans and Greeks 
built? Gothic architecture is one of the 
great gifts which the Middle Ages handed 
down to our own times. This style is 
sometimes used in modern churches and 
university buildings. 

Continuing our imaginary walk about 
the medieval town, we look in vain for a 
school building. There is none. When 
we ask about schools, a citizen is puzzled 
for a moment; then he tells us that there 
is a school in one of the monasteries, but 
it is only for boys who wish to become 
priests of the Church. 
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The building of a cathedral during the Middle Ages was not merely the 
work of the stonecutters, masons, and architects. Everyone coéperated. 


Rich people gave their money; 


modern cities try to outdo one anot 


biggest factories, 


tried to outdo one another by building the loveliest cathedrals, 


poor people gave their labor. Just as 
her by building the finest hotels, the 
or the tallest skyscrapers, cities in the Middle Ages 


The 


one at Cologne, which we see above, is regarded by many people as the 
most perfect Gothic cathedral ever built. During World War II it was 
damaged by bombing from planes. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT AWAKENING 


There were other reasons why there 
were few schools. The nobles were glad 
to have the people ignorant, for ignorant 
people are more easily kept under control. 
You see, then, that the feudal system did 
not encourage education. But a change 
was coming which was to mean a great 
deal to the people, a change which we 
call the Renaissance (rén'é-sans’). That 
word means “new birth,” and it refers to 
a new birth of art and learning in all of 
western Europe during the period from 
about 1350 to about 1600. 


As you know, the crusaders had brought 
back from the East many new products 
and new ideas. Merchants and traders 
found that the people wanted these new 
products and were willing to pay good 
prices for them. So they set out to find 
a way to supply the people with all the 
things they wanted. Great caravans 
loaded with spices and silks traveled 
thousands of miles overland between 
Asia and Europe. This was expensive 
and the merchants kept looking for a 
ship route to India and China. This led 
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to many voyages of discovery and ex- 
ploration and to the finding and settle- 
ment of the New World. More and more 
people became interested in travel and 
adventure, As they traveled, they dis- 
covered that not all people lived in the 
same way. They began to ask questions, 
to say “Why?” and “How?” and to won- 
der“whether there were not more com- 
fortable ways to live. 

The few men who were educated an- 
swered as many of the questions as they 
could. They looked in the old books of 
the Romans and the Greeks for answers to 
some of the questions. People became 
interested in hearing these men talk and 
they brought them more questions. Thus 


The invention which did more than anything else to advance 
civilization during the Renaissance was the printing press. 
Once begun, the art of printing spread so rapidly that over 
8,000,000 books were printed during the first fifty years. Still 
the presses could not keep ahead of the demand, People turned 
more and more to books for a knowledge of the world which 
they could find in no other way. This rapid spreading of 
knowledge was part of what is called “the Renaissance.” 
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these educated men became teachers, 
Some teachers became so famous that 
large numbers of men came to listen, and 
in that way the universities began. In one 
town a monk talked about health and the 
body, and the first great medical univers 
sity had its start. At another place learned” 
men answered questions about law, and” 
a great law university began there. 
These events began in Italy, for Italy) 
was a little more civilized than the rest of 
Europe, but it was not long before thé 
rest of Europe was asking questions and" 
finding new answers to them, too. AS) 
the people studied the discoveries of the 
Greeks and Romans, their interest in art, 
science, and literature increased. 
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One of the greatest of the Renaissance painters was Rembrandt, a Dutchman who did most of his 
work in Amsterdam. He is noted particularly for his portraits of groups. In his famous work known 
as “Syndics of the Cloth Guild,” we see a group of Amsterdam merchants seated around a table. 
These were real people who wanted their portraits painted, and they hired Rembrandt to do it. Some- 
one has said he painted them “so true to life that in the course of the years they have become like old 


friends.’ We do not know how much he was paid for his work, but today the painting is worth 


many thousands of dollars. 


During the Renaissance many great 
artists painted pictures so great that we 
call them masterpieces today. The paint- 
ers of the masterpieces we call the “old 
masters.” The great Italian painters 
Raphael (rif’é-él), da Vinci (da vén’- 
chê), Michelangelo (mi‘kél-an’jé-10), and 
Titian (tish’an) lived during this period. 
During the Renaissance or soon after, 
came Rubens and Van Dyck of Belgium; 
Holbein, a German; and Rembrandt, 
who lived in the Netherlands. Murillo, 
a Spaniard, also added his pictures to the 
art of western Europe. 

Until the beginning of the Renaissance 
most writers had used Latin, which only 
the well-educated could read. But an 
Italian poet, Dante (din’té), began to 
write poems in the language of his own 


people, the Italians. Other authors, in 
other countries, also began to write in the 
language of their people instead of in 
Latin. In that way, more and more 
people could learn what writers and 
thinkers had to say. 

As you already know, it was the inven- 
tion of printing that brought books into 
the lives of the people. There were other 
inventions about this time. The compass 
was brought to Europe from the eastern 
countries. Mariners used it, and also an- 
other instrument called the astrolabe 
(äs'trò-lāb). The astrolabe showed how 
far north or south of the equator a ship 
might be. These two instruments made 
travel easier, and easier travel helped to 
spread knowledge from one country to 
another. 
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Much of the art of the Renaissance dealt with religious subjects. This painting by the Flemish artist 

Van Dyck (van dik) is entitled “Rest in Egypt” and refers to the biblical story of how Joseph and 

Mary traveled into Egypt to save the child Jesus from being destroyed by Herod the king. The 

groups of chubby angels are singing and playing for the amusement of Jesus. In the shadow at the 

left, we see the upturned face of Joseph. Van Dyck left over 950 paintings, many of which are 
today very valuable. A number of them can be seen in American art galleries. 


Some other inventions made it possible 
for men to learn new things about the 
‘world we live in. In 1590 a Dutchman, 
Zacharias Janssen (ydn’sén), invented 
the microscope. Later, the microscope 
enabled men to discover that germs 
caused disease. Without this invention, 
the work of Pasteur and Koch would not 
have been possible. 

In 1609 Galileo (gal-i-le’6) , an Italian, 
made a telescope which he used to dis- 
cover new facts about the moon, the plan- 
ets, and some of the stars. Galileo made 
many experiments in science, trying to 
discover why certain things happened as 
they did. He went up into the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa (pé’zi) and dropped two 
round balls, a big heavy one and a small 


light one. Which do you think fell the 
faster? Until Galileo made this experi- 
ment everyone else thought the heavy 
one would fall faster. He proved that 
both would strike the ground at exactly 
the same time. 

Since people were asking many ques- 
tions about the why and how of things, it 
was only natural that some asked ques- 
tions about the Church. They wanted to 
know why the Church did certain things. 
In Germany there were a number of men 
who began to disagree with the Church 
and with the way the Pope at Rome man- 
aged it. Because they protested about cer- 
tain things, these men were called Protes- 
tants. One of their leaders was a German 
priest named Martin Luther. The Protes- 
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tants left the Church of Rome and formed 
achurch of their own. Many such Protes- 
tant churches were established in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. That 
is why we have both Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches today. The separation of 
the Protestants from the Catholic Church 
is sometimes called the Protestant Re- 
formation. 

All through the Rhine country our boat 
takes us past sights that remind us of the 
Middle Ages. There are medieval castles 
and even whole towns that were built hun- 
dreds of years ago. We shall soon arrive 
at Cologne (ké-lén’), which has been a 
great manufacturing center of modern 
Germany. We shall then leave by train 
for a trip across the northern plains. 


Everywhere on the rivers and canals of Germany, 
at anchor or at loading docks, but usually they are 
the country to another. In a 
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This region is the heart of German 
industry. The city of Cologne is the larg- 
est of the industrial cities in this part of 
the Rhine valley. As we leave our boat, 
we see some sugar refineries—which are 
factories that make sugar from beets 
grown in this valley. We visit one factory 
where the famous perfume, Haw de Col- 
ogne, is made. As we leave the factory, 
the manager gives us a sample bottle of 
this sweet-smelling liquid. 

There are other factories here that 
make products from iron, steel, paper, 
and chemicals. In World War I many 
of these factories were wrecked, but in- 
dustry is being restored to normal. 

In the Middle Ages Cologne was a fa- 
mous trading center. Cloth was sold, and 
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we see barges like these. Sometimes we see them 
traveling about bearing cargoes from one part of 


Il the lands of central Europe, boats are used for hauling freight much 
more than they are used in our own country. 


James Kawders 


THE STORY OF IRON 


The greatest iron ore deposits of Europe are in 
the region including Luxembourg and northeast 
France. But for many years before World War II 
Germany was the leading producer of pig iron. 
Germany also produced most of Europe’s steel— 
which is made by refining, or purifying, pig iron. 
Germany had to import iron ore from Sweden, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg, because her own ore deposits 
are limited and of inferior quality. 

The iron ore is received at a place known as a 
smeltery, where it is heated to a very high tempera- 
ture in great, tall, blast furnaces, together with quan- 
tities of coke and limestone. The coke burns to fur- 
nish heat. The iron melts and flows to the bottom of 


the furnace, taking up carbon from the coke omits 
way. Carbon is what gives iron its hardness or 
“temper.” Without carbon, the metal is too soft for 
many uses. The limestone unites with impurities in 
the ore to form a liquid slag lighter than iron. This 
slag floats on top of the liquid iron at the bottom of 
the furnace. 

Every four or five hours the blast furnace is 
“tapped.” First the slag is drained off through a hole 
called the “cinder notch.” Af rds a lower hole 
is tapped to draw off the glowin Iden-red “pig 
iron,” as it is now called. The seething metal streams 
along a trough in the floor and spouts into huge ladles 
mounted on railway trucks. 
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THE STORY OF STEEL 


1 iron is now rushed to a near-by steel 
ptied into great open-hearth furnaces. 
; hold a hundred tons or more, and 
side by side the length of the mill. 
n is “cooked” for twelve hours at a ter- 
temperature. This is done to rid it of 
f ess carbon. Finally, the molten 
it has now become—is drained 
nd poured into huge hollow molds. 
These m¢ nd on flat cars. The cars are pulled 
out of the mill into the open air so that the steel in 
the mold may cool. 
After a time, the molds are stripped off, leaving 
the hardened steel standing upright in the form known 
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as “ingots.” Each ingot weighs from two to three 
tons. Now the ingots are ready to be reheated and 
sent to the rolling mill. 

In the first of the pictures below, a white-hot 
ingot is starting its long, but swift, journey through 
the mill. In rapid succession, it passes through 
twenty or more sets of powerful rolls, Each set of 
rolls squeezes the ingot into a thinner and longer 
shape. In a very few seconds it emerges from the 
other end of the rolling mill as a nearly endless 
beam, ready to be cut into shorter lengths and used 
in the construction of skyscrapers and bridges. Or 
it may come from the mill as a great sheet of steel 
to be cut up and made into automobile bodies. 


Courtesy Carnegte-Ilinois Steet Corp. 
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soon weavers settled there. At one time 
there were 80,000 weavers in Cologne. 
The cloth merchants of Cologne became 
very rich, and people in other cities would 
say “as rich as a Cologne cloth merchant” 
instead of “as rich as Midas,” as we often 
say. Cologne is still an important textile 
center. There are mills making linen, 
woolen, and cotton cloth. The nearby 
city of Krefeld (kra’félt) is a great silk- 
manufacturing city. 

In the Rhine Valley there are several 
other important industrial cities. Essen 
is the second largest in size. The famous 
Krupp (krtip) steel factory is located 
here. The factory made cannons for the 
German Army to use in both World 
Wars. In the last war the factory was 
destroyed by bombs. To the north of Es- 
sen is the Ruhr (rdor) Valley, which is 
rich in coal and iron mines. Over half of 
Germany’s coal and iron is mined here. 

We shall always remember Cologne 
and the region surrounding it as a bee- 
hive of activity. Now we must leave this 


As in the other European countries that we have 
visited, farm work in Germany is shared by men 
and women alike. Much of the soil is too poor to 
yield good crops without fertilizer and careful 
cultivation. Nevertheless, the German people have 
learned how to make the most of their land and 
are able to raise nearly all their food. 
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In the level plains of northern Germa: there a 
considerable use of modern farm machinery, pl. 


as tractors and combines. But in the hilly 
of the south most of the work on the small farm 
continues to be done by hand, 


historic and busy city and continue our 
cross-country journey. 

Our train travels northeastward from 
Cologne across the northern plain of Ger. 
many. This is a part of the great central 
plain of Europe, The soil is not naturally 
fertile, and yet the Germans raise great 
crops of rye, oats, potatoes, and sugar 
beets. They do this by carefully fertiliz 
ing their farms. 

The fertilizer comes from potash mines 
in the Harz (hiirts) Mountains, south of 
Hamburg. These mines yield over 60 per 
cent of the world’s potash—enough to 
supply the world for 2,000 years. 

Judging from the large herds of cattle 
and the crops grown here, this part of 
Germany is a fine dairy country. There 
are droves of hogs and flocks of sheep also. 
Germany grows more potatoes in propor 
tion to its population than any other 
country in the world. Carrots, turnips, 
and beet tops are used to feed the farm 
animals. We see women and children at 
work in the fields everywhere, 

From our train we can see the shadowy 
Harz Mountains in the distance. Our 
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One of the important industries 
along the Elbe River is fishing. 
In the neighborhood of Hamburg, 
fresh-water and salt-water fish 
aro often taken in the same haul 
of the net. What do you think this, 
fisherman is doing? Why does he 
have old rubber tires hanging over 
the side of his boat? 


guide tells us that amongst the highest 
peaks the frost and wind have carved 
many queer shapes from the granite 
rocks. ‘The simple peasants have given 
these shapes strange names, such as Dev- 
il’s Pulpit and Witches’ Altar. They are 
thought to be places of danger. The Harz 
Mountains are rich in minerals—silver, 
iron, lead, copper, and zine are mined in 
this region, Marble is quarried here, too. 
Find this region on the maps. 

Our train passes through the industrial 
city of Hanover. Its people speak such a 
pure German that many foreign students 
come here just to study the language. 

Near Hanover is the little town of 
Hamelin. Have you ever read Robert 
Browning’s poem, “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin”? It is only one of the many 
German stories we all know. Perhaps 
you have read others, such as “Hansel 
and Gretel,” “Tom Thumb,” and “Snow 
White,” without knowing that they were 
first told in Germany. Two famous Ger- 
mans, brothers named Grimm, collected 
the fairy stories and nursery tales which 
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German mothers had been telling their 
children for hundreds of years. Since 
then, the same stories have been enjoyed 
by children in many lands, for books of 
the Grimm brothers have been translated 
into the leading languages of the world. 
We visit Hamburg, Germany's larg- 
est seaport. Our guide tells us that al- 
though Hamburg is the most important 
seaport, it is not located on the sea at 
all, but on the Elbe River, 60 miles 
inland. This is because of the low, 
swampy land at the river's mouth 
Before World War Il Hamburg was 
one of the world’s five leading ports. 
It was severely damaged by bombing, 
but is being rebuilt. Ships from all over 
the world came to Hamburg to unload 
Those leaving Hamburg carried with 
them machinery, iron and steel products, 
textiles, fertilizers, chemical and dyes, 
and toys. Hamburg is especially impor- 
tant because boats can travel on the 
Elbe River all the way from western 
Czechoslovakia. Many railway lines con- 
nect Hamburg with other German cities. 
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On the way to Berlin we see the land 
crisscrossed by many ditches. Our guide 
tells us that this land was once sandy and 
swampy. It was called the “Sandbox of 
Europe.” But the Germans drained the 
land by means of the ditches we now see, 
and made much of it into good farm land 
by carefully fertilizing it. The ditches run 
into larger canals, on which we can see 
many boats carrying goods to and from 
Berlin. 

What do we see in Berlin? Two hours 
after leaving Hamburg our train pulls 
into Berlin, the capital of Germany and 
one of the largest cities of Europe. About 
4,000,000 people live in Berlin. 

Berlin is older than most of our Amer- 
ican cities. Before World War II it con- 
tained many fine, modern buildings, wide 
streets, and busy factories. It will take 
the people many years to rebuild Berlin 
to its former condition, because it bears 
many scars of bombings. During the war 
it was an important military center. 
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Berlin is at the center of a nationwide 
railway system. Tracks run from the 
city in every direction, like spokes of g 
great wheel. Also many airlines use the 
Tempelhof airport in southern Berlin, 

Look at the map again. Notice the 
rivers near the city. Canals have been 
dug to connect Berlin with these rivers, 

In Berlin is a famous street called 
Unter den Linden, which means “under 
the linden trees.” At one end of the street 
is the palace where the former emperor 
lived. There were well-kept parks here, 
with walks, groves of trees, and statues of 
German heroes before bombs destroyed 
many of them. The Germans are now 
rebuilding, and hope some day to make 
Berlin a beautiful city once more. 

How did Germany become a nation? 
As we drive about the city, we see the 
palace of the former emperor, the many 
government buildings, and the recon- 
struction work which goes on. We ask 
Herr Klein to tell us more of the history 


For over 250 years “Unter den Linden” has been Berlin’s principal thoroughfare. In this photo- 

graph you can see some of the famous linden trees which give the street its name. Along its sides 

are many public buildings, such as palaces of former emperors, the Opera House, the State Library, 

the National Gallery, and the University of Berlin. Some of these buildings were partly wrecked 
by the bombings of World War II, but are being rebuilt. 
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of his country. He replies that Germany 
as a nation is not nearly so old as the 
United States. It dates back to 1871. 

After the days of feudalism the coun- 
try was still broken up into separate 
kingdoms, independent cities, and small 
bits of country ruled over by princes and 
nobles. Although the people spoke the 
German language and traded with each 
other, they did not have a single ruler 
over them all, nor did they have laws that 
were the same throughout the land. 

At one time there were nearly a thou- 
sand of these independent states. Some 
were large—some were small. They were 
continually at war with each other. Fi- 
nally, the state of Prussia won the lead- 
ership over the others. A strong Prussian 
leader named Bismarck came to power. 
He succeeded in uniting all the German 
states in a war against France. Thus, in 


1871, Bismarck proclaimed a German | 


Empire with the king of Prussia as Em- 
peror. He was called the Kaiser, a Ger- 
man word meaning Emperor—from the 


Allied bombing raids on Berlin caused tre 


Reichstag Building in which the German parliament 
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Roman title “Caesar.” The new German 
Empire prospered, developing rapidly in 
science, education, and art. 

Then came World War I in 1914. On 
one side were Germany, Austria~Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. On the 
other side were the Allies—Russia, 
France, Belgium, England, Italy, and 
later, the United States. Allied control 
of all the ocean highways kept supplies 
from Germany. The war finally came to 
an end on November 11, 1918. 

The peace terms imposed on Germany 
were severe. She lost all her colonies in 
Africa, China, and the Pacific Ocean. The 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine were 
given to France. Eastern Germany be- 
came a part of the new Poland. The 
German government was compelled to 
destroy its navy, give up its army and 
air force, and ordered to pay thirty-three 
billion dollars for war damages. 

How did Hitler come into power in 
Germany? The people of Germany were 
crushed and discouraged by their heavy 


mendous destruction. Here we see what remains of the 


met in the days of the republic. 
s Acme Newspictures, Inc. 
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These ruined buildings were once 
a Berlin business district. The Se- 
vere bombing and shelling of 
World War II has reduced them to 
a mass of rubbish. Perhaps these 
Germans are considering the great 
task of rebuilding their city. 


International News 


burden of debt after the war. For six 
bitter years their condition steadily went 
from bad to worse. Finally, it became 
so desperate that the victor nations—the 
United States, Great Britain, and France 
—had to come to its rescue by loaning 
huge sums of money to put the stricken 
country back on its feet. At the same 
time part of Germany’s debt to the other 
nations was cancelled. 

But conditions had barely begun to 
improve for the German people when 
along came the world depression in 1929 
and plunged them into trouble all over 
again. Unemployment grew by leaps and 
bounds. The people blamed the govern- 
ment for failing to relieve their distress. 

Adolph Hitler, in 1921, became leader 
of the Nazi political party. His aim was 
to overthrow the republic. During the 
hard depression years his party gained 
great strength until, in 1933, he was 
appointed head of the government. When 


the president died, he became dictator. 

Hitler set out to restore Germany to 
prewar greatness. He told the people 
Germany had been unjustly treated. He 
defied the peace treaty, created a power- 
ful army, navy, and air force. He forti- 
fied Germany’s borders, and canceled her 
debts. 

Hitler wanted to make Germany self- 
supporting. He ordered the people to 
grow as much of their own food as pos- 
sible. Manufacturers were told just what 
to make—including much war material. 
Goods from other countries were paid for 
with money which had to be spent for 
German goods. 

How did Hitler use his absolute pow- 
er? In order to control the people com- 
pletely, Hitler used his power to regulate 
the schools, the newspapers, the radio, 
and the theaters. And anyone who dis- 
agreed with Hitler might find himself in 
jail, or sentenced to death. 


HITLER’S SHORT-LIVED GERMAN EMPIRE 


Seizure of Austria. When Hitler felt 
that he was sure master of his own coun- 
try, he set out to make himself master 
of other Central European lands. In 
March, 1938, after his agents had stirred 
up a Nazi movement in Austria, he sud- 
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denly called upon that little country t0 
surrender its independence and become 
part of Germany. Threatened with in- 
vasion by superior forces, Austria could 


‘do nothing but yield. Thus the new 


“Greater Germany” began. 
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Czechoslovakia. For twenty years this 
little republic had prospered. Now Hitler 
began to demand Czech borderlands 
where many German people lived. Rather 
than go to war, the Czechs surrendered 
this territory. Even Poland and Hungary 
helped themselves to borderlands where 
some of their people lived. 

Hitler failed to keep his promise not 
to cause any more trouble with other 
nations. In March, 1939, he took posses- 
sion of the remainder of Czechoslovakia, 
except for a part which Hungary took. 

World War II begins. Thus far no 
nation had dared to fight the mighty Ger- 


This map indicates the success of Hitler and 


ern weapons of war, the Germans destroyed thousan 
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man Army. But Poland resisted when 
the Germans invaded her land in Sep- 
tember, 1939. England went to Poland’s 
aid, yet—one after another—Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg fell. Even 
France collapsed. England stood alone. 

Italy now entered the war on Ger- 
many’s side. Mussolini’s armies tried to 
seize Egypt and Greece. Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Finland joined Ger- 
many but Yugoslavia and Greece resisted. 

Hitler thought it would be easy to con- 
quer the Soviet Union. His armies pene- 
trated deeply into Russian territory, but 


his German armies. By using the most terrible mod- 


ds of buildings, killed millions of human beings, 


and enslaved other millions to work for a “Greater Germany.” 
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were stopped at Stalingrad. Then the 
Russians steadily pushed them back. 

The United States enters the war. On 
December 7, 1941, Japan attacked us 
at Hawaii. Germany and Italy also de- 
clared war on the United States. Many 
Americans had hoped to stay at peace, 
but now everyone knew we must fight. 
Millions of people joined the army and 
navy. Others went to work in war plants. 
Soon we had a large army, and the most 
powerful navy and air force in the world. 
American factories were supplying her 
allies with all kinds of war materials. 

In November, 1942, American and 
British forces invaded North Africa. By 
next May, all German and Italian soldiers 
had been driven out. Invasions of Sicily 
and Italy followed soon—and in Septem- 
ber, 1943, Italy surrendered. 

The end of Hitler’s dream of empire. 
The following June, allied forces landed 


on the north coast of France. During 
almost a year of hard fighting, the Al- 
lies slowly drove the Germans back. 
The Russians, meanwhile, advanced from 
the east, in battle after battle. After the 
capture of Berlin, Germany surrendered 
on May 8, 1945. 

It has been very hard for the Allies 
to decide on the best method of helping 
Germany to become once more a peaceful 
nation in a family of nations. Allied 
soldiers must remain in Germany for 
some time. For many years the Germans 
will be busy rebuilding, because the 
Allies found it necessary to bomb so 
many parts of Germany. 

Who was Martin Luther? As we pass 
through Wittenberg, our guide tells us 
that Martin Luther, leader of the Prot- 
estant Reformation, lived here. Luther 
was the first to translate the Bible 
into German, and the way in which he 


This is the little mountain town of Oberammergau, famous for the Passion Play produced here. This 
style of building is frequently seen in the Bavarian Alps. 


Philip Gendreau, N.Y. 
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spelled German words helped 
modern German language. 
Luther wrote many hymns for the 
people to sing, for he liked to have the 
people take part in the church services. 
Some of his hymns are in hymnbooks 
today. Perhaps you have sung his 
“Cradle Hymn” or “A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God.” Luther’s hymns are not the 
only familiar ones which were written in 
Germany. Our beautiful song, “Silent 
Night, Holy Night,” came from Germany. 
Our travels take us next to Leipzig. 
The city of Leipzig (lip’sik) is famous 
for many reasons. At one time it was 
the greatest fur market in the world; 
furs were brought here from many coun- 
tries, to be exhibited to buyers. 
Toymaking is another leading business 
of Leipzig—with toy fairs being held 
often. This city is also a famous book 
center: it has stocks of books from all 
over Germany. Music festivals are held 
here, and there are conservatories for 
music instruction. Much of the fertilizer 
used by German farmers is produced in 
Leipzig. Altogether it is a busy city. 
To the east of us lies the city of Dres- 
den. A famous kind of china called Dres- 
den china is made here; yet it is not this 
nor any other factory which has made 
Dresden so famous. Dresden is particu- 
larly noted for its wonderful museums 
and art galleries. There we can see pic- 
tures painted by noted artists of many 
countries. People often travel to Dresden 
just to see the “Sistine Madonna,” by the 
Italian artist, Raphael. Some people 
think it is the finest picture in the world. 
It is shown in a room by itself and, be- 
cause of its value, is guarded constantly. 
Dresden is in a part of Germany called 
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Saxony. In Saxony are many coal and 
iron mines; consequently, it is a manufac- 
turing region, as you would expect. The 
factories spin yarn and make cloth. 

We are now entering the Bavarian 
highlands. Trace our route on the map. 
In the cities and towns of this, district 
are made thermometers, glass eyes, sur- 
gical and optical instruments, toys, and 
pottery. It was a German named F ahren- 
heit (fah’rén-hit) who invented the scale 
which we see on our thermometers. If 
you look carefully at the next thermom- 
eter you see, you will find his name, or 
its abbreviation Fahr., on the scale. 

As our train speeds through Bavaria’s 
hills, Herr Klein speaks of a small city, 
Bayreuth (biroit’), to the west of us. 
Here lived the great musician Richard 
Wagner (vig’nér). Perhaps you have 
listened to some of his music. Bayreuth 
holds music festivals in Wagner’s honor. 

We pass through Nuremberg—a toy- 
making center. Toys are made not only 
in factories, but also in private homes. 

The first watches were made in Nur- 
emberg. They were almost round and 
were sometimes called “Nuremberg 
eggs” because of their shape. Watches 
are still made here, as well as fine optical 
instruments, bicycles, and automobiles. 

As our train travels on we are able to 
see the Bavarian Forest. The simple folk 
of this region use the pine and beechwood 
to make clocks, kitchenware, and toys. 

The town of Oberammergau (6'bér- 
am/ér-gou ) lies ahead of us, but we shall 
not be able to visit it. Our guide tells us 
of the Passion Play given here. Over 300 
years ago many citizens died of a disease 
called the Black Death. After the people 
prayed for relief, not another person died. 


The townspeople pledged themselves to 
re-enact every ten years the crucifixion 
of Christ. Visitors come from all over the 
world to see the Passion Play. 

Our guide tells us that Munich has one 
of the most valuable collections of art 
treasures in all Europe. Its art schools 
are famous, and so are its music schools. 
In the Munich Library are over a million 
books. The streets are interesting be- 
cause on each side of them are palaces, 
old churches, and fine buildings of all 
kinds. They are of many different kinds 
of architecture. Although none of the 
buildings are really ancient, we can find 
buildings that illustrate types of architec- 


GERMANY’S products are about evenly divided 
between those of the soil and those of the factory. 
Many handicaps had first to be overcome before 
the German people could reach their present 
productive efficiency: (1) a dense population 
requiring great economy in the use of natural 
resources, (2) poor soil, demanding constant fer- 
tilization, (3) few good harbors to stimulate for- 
eign trade, (4) no foreign possessions to supply 
cheap raw materials for industry, and (5) a great 
deal of waste land, needing much labor to make 
it fit for cultivation. 
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In this picture we see a street in the ancient and 
historic city of Nuremberg, Germany, Many of 
the buildings are centuries old. The streets of 
the city have changed little in four hundred years, 
Albrecht Dürer (al’bréKt dii’rér), one of Ger. 
many’s greatest painters, lived here. For that rea- 
son, it has been called “the home of German art,” 


ture that range from very modern styles 
to those of 2,000 years ago. 

How were the Germans able to ob- 
tain the most use of their land? All we 
have seen up to now tells us that Ger- 
mans are busy, hard-working people. We 
are told that there were many difficulties 
to overcome. But Germans learned, like 
others, that a nation’s problems do not 
solve themselves. 

In Berlin and the surrounding land we 
can see many reasons why Germany has 
been able to succeed. The roads in the 
country are lined on each side with fruit 
trees. Money from the sale of this fruit 
is used to keep the roads repaired. We 
notice the ditches which have drained the 
swampy lands. On the higher ground we 
have seen forests which have been planted 
so that rains will not wash away the soil 
and cause floods. Even the forests are 
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carefully tended and kept free from 
underbrush and trash. Watchmen take 
care that there are no forest fires. For 
every tree that is cut down, another tree 
is carefully planted. 

Tn the country we see that every bit of 
land which can be farmed is used. Crops 
are planted right up to the fences, and 
hillsides are żerraced for planting. Every 
farmer is careful to keep his soil fertile by 
using plenty of the right kind of fertilizer. 

Besides the potash which is mined, the 
Germans make fertilizer in some of their 
great chemical factories. Once Germany 
had to depend on the country of Chile, in 
South America, for a kind of fertilizer 
called nitrates. But German scientists set 
to work to find a way to make these ni- 
trates in Germany. One scientist named 
Haber (hii’bér) discovered how to make 
nitrates out of air! It took much coal to 
do it, but Germany had a large supply of 
a cheap brown coal called lignite, which 
could be used for that purpose. Until the 
time of Haber’s discovery, the lignite had 
little value in manufacturing. 
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1. What rivers rise in the southern highlands 
of Germany? In what general direction 
does each flow? 


2. Describe the towns of the Middle Ages. 


3. Who were some great men of Germany? 
What contributions did they make to the 
world? 


. Explain the influence which the invention 
of the printing press had on education. 


> 


s. What are the guilds and why were they 
formed? What advantages and disadvan- 
tages did they have? 


6. Explain how the Renaissance developed 
and spread. 


7. What were some of the inventions of the 
Renaissance? 


8. Can you see any resemblances between 
the living conditions that developed during 
the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
and our present way of living? 


9. What were some of the conditions in Ger- 
many that made it possible for the Nazi 
party to gain control? 


AUSTRIA 
A Land of Forests and Mountains 


Our trip now takes us to Austria. Soon 
we shall reach her historic capital, the 
beautiful city of Vienna. 

Austria is one of the smaller countries 
of Europe, a land of forests and moun- 
tains. The relief map on page 342 shows 
Austria and her neighbors to the north 
and east. Altogether seven nations touch 
the borders of Austria. Can you name 
them? Notice that Vienna, the capital, 
is located in the northeast corner. 

Because Austria has played such a 
prominent part in the history of Europe, 
we shall spend some time in Vienna get- 


ting acquainted with this region and its 
interesting people. 

Is Vienna an important city? We are 
told that more than 2,000,000 people 
live in the city of Vienna. T his is about 
one third of the number of people living 
in the entire country. It became a large 
city when it was the capital of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Vienna is located on the Danube River, 
which has been a very important trade 
route of Central Europe for hundreds of 
years. Several railways enter Vienna, 
connecting it with many large cities in 


other countries. For that reason Vienna 


grew to be an important city, especially 
for trade and banking. 

There are many museums, art galleries, 
and libraries in Vienna. One of the li- 
braries contains over a million books. In 
it are many old manuscripts full of inter- 
esting information about what people 
thought and did during the Middle Ages. 

Vienna has been one of the greatest 
musical centers in the world. Perhaps that 
explains why the people love music, danc- 
ing, and gaiety so well. We have all 
heard music by Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Schubert. All of these famous composers 
lived for a time in Vienna. Haydn 
(hi’d’n), another noted composer, was a 
Viennese (vé’é-néz). 

Fritz Kreisler (kris‘lér), one of the 
greatest living violinists, is from Vienna. 


No matter where they gather, in 
taverns or homes, the people of Aus- 
tria always join in merrymaking 
and song. All classes, young as well 
as old, are fond of music, and rare 
indeed is the home in which there 
is no accordion, zither, or other 
musical instrument, What is the 
third instrument shown here? 


The State Opera House in Vienna 
has been the scene of many stirring 
events in the history of music, Here 
in times past the greatest singers and 
musicians have performed before 
audiences of kings and queens. Prob- 
ably no other city of the world hag 
made music so large a part of its life! 
Every one in Vienna seems blessed 
with a love of fine music, 


There are many other famous musicians 
there, for Vienna is noted for its many 
schools of music. 

What is the history of Austria? Be- 
fore World War I, Austria was a part of 
the empire of Austria-Hungary. It had 
rich mineral deposits, a fine, level agri- 
cultural region, and two seaports on the 
Adriatic Sea—truly one of the great 
powers of Europe. 

As a partner of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary was defeated in World War I. 
The peace treaty broke up the empire. 
Its coal and iron mines went to the new 
nation of Czechoslovakia. The rich farm 
lands were in Hungary. Italy claimed 
Austria’s two seaports. The rest of her 
lands along the Adriatic Sea were taken 
to help create the new nation of Yugo- 
Slavia. Thus Austria was reduced to the 
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The warm southern slopes of the 

‘Austrian Alps provide an excellent 

climate for the growing of grapes, 

As in Switzerland and France, most 

of the grapes harvested each year 
are made into wine, 


small size that our maps show it to be. 

The new republic of Austria started its 
existence, then, as a small, mountainous 
nation without good farm lands, mines, 
or seaports. 

The people wanted to rebuild Austria 
as a democracy. There were those, how- 
ever, who wished to place Austria under 
military rule. As early as 1922, trouble- 
makers organized gangs and made mat- 
ters difficult for the republic. The people 
tried to keep their freedom, but finally, 
Nazi-inspired leaders betrayed Austria to 
Hitler’s Germany. In March, 1938, Hit- 
ler’s troops crossed the frontier into 
Austria. 

Once again Austrians were forced to 
fight in a war on the side of Germany, 
and to suffer defeat. The Allies are now 
helping the people of Austria to build a 
real democratic nation that will thrive 
among peaceful nations. 

The mountains and forests of Austria. 
The mountains of Austria—also called 
the Alps—are generally high and rough. 
There are many swift mountain streams 
that can be used to create electric power 
—making up for a lack of coal. On the 
mountain sides are thousands of acres of 
beautiful forests, One-third of Austria is 
forest land. ‘Thus, there is lumber avail- 
able for making railroad ties, freight cars, 


furniture, and other wood products. Great 
care is taken of the forests to conserve 


the wood supply. Austria’s beautiful 
scenery and sports attract many tourists. 
The money they spend amounts to a 
considerable income. 

These people have not yet become so 
expert or so well known for manufactur- 
ing as the Swiss, but they are making 
progress. Their factories make machin- 
ery and other iron and steel products, 
shoes and other leather goods, paper, and 
textiles. 

Austria has its farming region also, 
just as part of Switzerland is level land 
suitable for farming. As we travel toward 
Vienna, in the beautiful valley of the 
Danube, we see many farms. The grow- 
ing season in Austria is short, as you 
would expect in a mountainous country. 
The summers are warm, nevertheless, and 
there is plenty of rain for the growing 
crops. On the southern slopes of the moun- 
tains are many vineyards. On the level 
river plain we see fields of wheat, barley, 
oats, and rye. Large crops of sugar beets 
and potatoes are raised. 

We leave Austria with the feeling that 
these people are different from those we 
visited in Germany, although they both 
speak the German language. The Austri- 


ans seem to get more joy out of life. 
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Prague, the capital and chief city of Czechoslovakia, has a population of nearly a million inhabi- 
tants. It is a very old city, but contains many fine streets and beautiful buildings. Besides being 
a busy center of commerce and industry, it is also important in science, art, music, and education. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
A New Nation in an Old Continent 


The nation we shall visit next was not 
in existence before 1918. It is a long, 
narrow country—as you can see from the 
relief map on page 342. Czechoslovakia 
is not quite so large as our state of Illinois, 
but has a population-of about 14,000,000 
persons. 

This country is composed of lands 
which before World War I belonged to 
Austria-Hungary. Most of the people of 
this region are Slavs: Bohemians, Mora- 
vians, and Slovaks. In some parts of the 
country near the borders are large num- 
bers of Germans, Poles, Hungarians and 
Ruthenians. 

How did these groups become one 
nation? Throughout most of its long his- 
tory, Bohemia had been an independent 
nation. But early in the 17th century it, 
along with Moravia, came under Austrian 
rule. The Slovaks became subjects of 
Hungary. Nevertheless, occasional strug- 
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gles occurred, showing that the people 
had not given up their hope for independ- 
ence. With the defeat of Austria-Hungary 
in World War I, this hope was realized. 
Their Declaration of Independence was 
written in our country, and in the fall of 
1918, the nation of Czechoslovakia was 
formed and a president chosen. 

For twenty years the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia showed the world that 
its many racial groups were able to live 
together in peace. But Hitler and his 
Nazis were secretly planning to destroy 
the new republic. After Austria was 
conquered, Germany demanded that 
Czechoslovakia give up her independence 
and become part of Germany. In March, 
1939, Czechoslovakia yielded rather than 
see her land invaded, her cities bombed, 
and her people killed. But the people 
carried on vigorous underground activi- 
ties against the Nazis. 


WHAT IS THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE? 


After Germany’s defeat, independence 
was restored. The people are now striv- 
ing to rebuild their broken land. 

Swiftly our airplane carries us north- 
west from Vienna over the farm lands of 
Bohemia. From the air it looks as though 
every inch of land is being cultivated. 

Although Prague is in a valley, we can 
see that the surrounding land is much 
higher. It is called the Bohemian Plateau. 
A ridge of mountains around the plateau 
keeps off the cold winds. This gives the 
country a mild and pleasant climate. 
There is a plentiful rainfall. The soil is 
rich, and large crops of sugar beets, pota- 
toes, wheat, rye, oats, and barley are 
raised. Because these people are good 
farmers their lands are very productive. 

The plateau is rich in minerals, too. 
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Gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron are to 
be found. There is a large supply of the 
kind of stone and marble used in build- 
ings. There are clay and sand for the man- 
ufacture of pottery and glassware. There 
are great forests to supply wood for mak- 
ing wood pulp, paper, rayon, and other 
products. In fact, a third of Czechoslo- 
vakia is covered with forests. The people 
are not allowed to cut more trees than 
will grow each year, so that this nation 
will always have a steady supply of 
timber. Have you noticed how European 
countries conserve their forests? 

With all these natural resources, it is 
not surprising that Czechoslovakia is an 
important manufacturing country. 

The Czechs are skilled in many lines 
of manufacture. Centuries ago they 
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low cannot begin to cover as much ground 
But perhaps he is just as content. His 
has to cover. Many of the farmers use the 


eding, and harvesting equipment, Some of this machinery is im- 


ing, se 
most modern types of plowing, $ food its farms can produce. 


ported from the United States. 


By this time we are no longer surprised to find people harvesting their grain with old-fashioned 
cradle scythes instead of with modern binders. Just as elsewhere in Europe, many farms in this 
region are too small and the farmers too poor to afford much machinery. 


learned from the people of Venice how 
to make beautiful glassware. Arriving at 
the city of Prague we visit a large fac- 
tory where brilliantly colored glassware 
is made. We see vases and plates, and 
all sorts'of modern glassware. One fac- 
tory makes the colored glass Christmas 
tree ornaments that we know so well. Oth- 
er factories make heavy plate glass, ordi- 
nary window glass, and watch crystals. 
Besides factories that make glass and 
chinaware, Prague has also large textile 
mills, machine shops, and chemical works. 
It is not hard to get raw materials, for 
many of them come from nearby. Others 
can be brought up the Elbe River easily 
and cheaply. 


The Czechs early began to make 
leather goods, particularly gloves and 
shoes, for many cattle were raised on the 
farms near the cities. Now their business 
in such articles has grown so much that 
they have to import leather. 

Czechoslovakia has produced some fa- 
mous musicians. Two great composers 
from this country are Dvorak (dvOr’zhak) 
and Smetana (smé’ta-ni), two musicians 
whose works are often played by our or- 
chestras. Dvorak visited America and 
there wrote his “Symphony from the New 
World.” In it you can hear several negro 
folk tunes. You may have whistled that 
part called “The Largo.” 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink (shoo’man 
hink) (1861-1936), an American con- 
tralto, was born in Bohemia. At the age 
of fifteen she made her first public ap- 
pearance in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. She sang. in Hamburg, London, 
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Though many European countries are small they 
have contributed much to mankind’s progress 


and later in practically every large city of 
the world. She was popular in America. 

The Czechs have good schools. These 
people for many, many years were not 
even allowed to use their own Slavic 
languages. But they have always been 
strong believers in education and have a 
real desire to learn. About 300 years ago 
they began to follow the teachings of a 
great Bohemian educator named Come- 
nius (ké-ma’né-dos). He believed that 
everyone should have an education. Also 
he was the first to use pictures in chil- 
dren’s books. Almost everyone in Czecho- 
slovakia today can read and write. This 
is one reason why they are among the 
most progressive people of Europe. So 
we see that this country, small as it is, 
has given much to civilization. 

How is eastern Czechoslovakia dif- 
ferent from Bohemia? Leaving Prague, 
we start eastward by train, In a few 


ee 


hours we arrive in the highlands—the 
part called Moravia, It has been united 
with Bohemia for centuries. Our train 
crosses the valley of the Morava (mô'rå- 
va) River, and climbs to still higher land. 
We are now in Slovakia. 

We can see differences other than 
the fact that the country of the Slovaks 
is rougher and more wooded than that 
of Bohemia. The farms are not so well 
kept, nor are the people so prosperous and 
well dressed. Our guide tells us that about 
a fourth of the people cannot read or 
write. Schools are being established, how- 
ever, and the people are progressing, After 
they learn the better methods of farming 
which Bohemians use, the Slovaks will 
be more prosperous, 

Nature has not been so kind to Slo- 
vakia as to Bohemia. The Carpathian 
Mountains here make farming much more 
difficult than it is in the western part of 


Upon gaining its independence in 1918, Ozechos! 
Many new schools, like the one above, were built 
old. The Ozechs are 


ovakia began 
to supply free school 
ted peoples of Europo. 


today among the best educa 


making rapid strides in education. 
ng both for young and for 
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THE OLD WORLD AND ITS GIFTS 


These Moravian women in holiday dress are waiting to take part in a religious procession. The style 

of their clothing seems odd to us. But if all the people of our community or city had dressed in this 

fashion as long as we could remember, it would seem quite natural. Such quaint, native costumes 
are seen in the rural districts, but not often in the cities, 


the country. For many years, while Bo- 
hemians were learning from the rest of 
Europe, the Slovaks were hemmed in by 
the mountains. When the Slovaks were 
tuled by Hungary, the teaching of the 
Slovak language was forbidden. Rather 
than go to the Hungarian schools, many 
Slovaks went without an education. 
Another reason for the difference be- 
tween the two countries is that in Bohe- 
mia the land has long been owned by 
` small farmers, while in Slovakia much of 
the land was formerly owned by rich 
Hungarian nobles. Since World War I, 
however, many of these large estates have 
been broken up into small farms. This 


will mean better living conditions for the 
people, who can now own their land. 

We stop at one of the small villages 
to see how the people live. The town is 
small; there are only two rows of log 
houses with thatched roofs. The logs are 
whitewashed, and the window frames 
have been painted bright colors. The 
people seem to love bright colors, for the 
women wear gaily embroidered cos- 
tumes. The cloth is white homespun. In 
some places the native dress is being sup- 
planted by the European type of manu- 
factured clothes, and we know that life is 
changing here as the people come into 
closer touch with the rest of the world. 


In the fields we see both men and 
women at work, as we do in so many parts 
of Europe. Oxen and water buffalo are 
used in place of horses. The crops are al- 
most the same as in the western part of 
the country, except that the people raise 
less wheat and more rye and barley. On 
the mountainside, above the town, we see 
a herd of cattle. Altogether, the people 
seem happy and contented with their 
quiet, simple life. 

In the cities people dress in more mod- 
ern fashion, ride in streetcars, busses, and 
automobiles, and live in modern build- 
ings like those in the United States. 
Czechoslovakia uses most of the prod- 
ucts of its farms, but exports most of 
the products of its factories. The next 
time you see some chinaware with the 
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In the more backward parts of Slovakia, one may see many such farm buildings as the poultry barn 
pictured here. The walls are made of logs and mud, the roofs of straw. People in this part of 
Europe live very simply, and, having little contact with the rest of the world, are slow to change. 


words “Made in Czechoslovakia” printed 
on the bottom, remember this little coun- 
try with the long name. Other prod- 
ucts that are exported include glass, 
textiles, shoes, paper, and machines. 


Things to Talk About 


I1. Think of some reasons why the Danube 
River is the main highway of Austria. 

2. What famous composers helped make 
Vienna the Old World capital of music? 

3. Why are Austria’s mountains so important? 

4. Tell the story of the beginning of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

5. What beautiful Czechoslovakian products 
does the United States import? 

6. Compare city and country life in Czecho- 
slovakia. Why are they so different? 

7. Why does Czechoslovakia export so little 
of its farm produce? 


13" Sim 
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These Hungarians are cutting and raking a large field of ripe wheat. How is this picture different 
from a harvesting scene on an American farm? Hungary’s flat, fertile plain produces enough grain 
to export to many European countries which cannot grow sufficient food for themselves. 


HUNGARY 
Land of the Magyars 


The land we are now going to visit 
Was once a partner of Austria. That was 
before World War I, when the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire took in the greater 
part of east central Europe. Hungary 
today is much smaller than it was at 
that time. Following its defeat in the 
war, it lost territory to Rumania and to 
the newly founded nations of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia. Its population of 
_ 11,000,000 is little more than half of what 
_ it used to be. 

From the relief map on page 342, we 
learn that much of Hungary is flat—a 
lowland plain through which flows the 
broad Danube River. Great fields of corn 

: and wheat extend from the river’s banks 
_as far as the eye can see. Here are some 
__ of Europe’s richest farm lands. 


Br a 


Hungary is a beautiful land, with its 
whitewashed buildings gleaming under 
straw-thatched or red-tiled roofs, and 
with its gardens aglow with flowers. 

What racial groups live in Hungary? 
We ask an English-speaking Hungarian 
on the boat to tell us about his people. 
He tells us that many groups live in Hun- 
gary. “I am a Magyar” (méd’yor), he 
says. “My people came to this great plain 
more than a thousand years ago. They 
had been herdsmen in eastern Europe, 
and when they found this plain they saw 
what a good place it was for cattle raising. 
At one time so many Magyars had been 
killed in wars that we encouraged other 
peoples to come in and settle. Now you 
will find Germans, Jews, Rumanians, and 
many others living with the Magyars 7 
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Hungary. But out of every ten people, 
nine are Magyars.” 

In Hungary there are many gypsies, 
those strange wandering people who are 
found in many countries of the world. 
They first appeared in eastern Europe 
about soo years ago. These people are 
very fond of music. Gypsy orchestras 
provide musical entertainment in some 
of the world’s finest cafes. 

What do we see as we near Budapest? 


As our train travels swiftly through 
the valley of the famous Danube River, 


One of the strangest people we are 
likely to meet in our travels is 
the mysterious tribe of wanderers 
known as gypsies. These people 
Probably came from India. Now 
We find them in all the countries of 
Europe, but especially in Hungary. 
Some gypsies have now settled 
down, but most of them still roam 
from place to place, living in their 
tents or wagons or in rude huts. 
They make their living by mending 
metal pots and pans, shoeing horses 
and providing entertainment. 


Underwood & Underwood 
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This is a typical Hun- 
garian farmhouse, Hang- 
ing against the white- 
washed walls are paprika 
(pap’ti-ka) pods, drying 
in the sun. Paprika is a 
kind of pepper much used 
by Hungarians to flavor 
food. Can you tell what 
the roof of this house is 
made of? 


Courtesy Hungarian 
State Tourist Dept. 


we see rich fields of wheat, rye, barley, 
and flax. In some places we see the ruins 
of castles and old monasteries that were 
built many years ago by the Magyars. 
South of us, in the highlands, is one of 
the large lakes of Europe. It is Lake 
Balaton (b6’l6-ton), famous as a summer 
resort. As the lake is fifty miles long and 
from six to ten miles wide, many yacht 
races can be held there. The country 
around the lake is very fertile, and the 
farmers raise grapes and other fruits. 
The lake is well stocked with fish. 


Both Hungary and Poland are large, well-watered plains drained by many rivers. Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia are mountainous lands, where many of Europe’s great rivers have their sources. 


Why is Budapest important? Besides 
being Hungary’s capital, Budapest is by 
far the largest city of Hungary. More 
than a million and a half people make it 
their home—eleven times as many as 
live in Szeged (sé’géd), the next largest 
city. Budapest is the chief railroad and 
trade center for all Hungary. We see 
wheat, flour, cattle, hogs, and poultry 


which are to be exported from Budapest. 
We see also the goods which are being 
brought into Hungary. There is lumber, 
paper, metals, cotton, machinery, auto- 
mobiles, and coal. 

Budapest is a city of flour mills. A 
few factories make leather goods, porce- 
lain, furniture, and textiles. Not many 
factories have been developed here, 
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Courtesy Hungarian Stato Tourist Dept. 


The Danube is Europe’s second largest river, having a length of 1,750 miles from its source in the Black 
Forest of Germany to its mouth in the Black Sea. For many centuries this river was of great impor- 
tance commercially; but in recent years the high tariff regulations between countries have reduced 
trade along its course to a small fraction of what it used to be. The Danube divides Budapest, the 
capital of Hungary, into what is really two cities, On one bank is Buda; on the other Pest. 


however, for there is not much coal or 
water power in Hungary. 

Hungary is a farming country. Since 
the raw materials produced in Hungary 
AR BEETS Z are chiefly from farms, it is not hard to 

— name some of its products. They are fruit, 
| tobacco, beet sugar, cereals, and meat. 

We take an automobile ride from 
_ Budapest eastward across the great plain 

of eastern Hungary. We could easily 
imagine that we were in our own state of 
Iowa, for the land is much the same. It 
is harvest time, and the days are hot. 
Hungary has the longest growing season 
of any country north of the Mediterra- 
HUNGARY raises cereals, fruit, sugar beets, Ree Look at the map to see how the 
potatoes, and cattle. Its chief manufactured mountains shelter the land from north 

products are textiles, sugar and flour. winds. The winters are cold, but in the 
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spring and early summer plenty of rain 
falls, so that the crops grow well. 

On level farms extending in every di- 

rection, we see fields of golden wheat 

waiting for the reapers. The farms also 
support droves of hogs and flocks of 
sheep. Farther away are huge pasture 
lands for cattle, which are chiefly raised 
for meat. Many of the Magyars still live 
as herdsmen with herds of cattle and 
horses. They have their cowboys, just as 
we do on the western plains of North 
America, They are wonderful riders. 

Owing to her favorable geographical 
situation and temperate climate Hungary 
is unequaled in Europe for quantity and 
variety of game. From the sportsman’s 
point of view this country is a real para- 
dise. Red deer, roe deer, fallow deer, wild 
sheep, wild boar, pheasant, partridge, 
hare, bustard, and various kinds of fowl 
are found in abundance. 

On our way back to Budapest we travel 
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Oourtesyy Hungarian State Tourist Dept 


Lastern Hungary is quite similar to our own west- 
ern plains. Great stretches of wide open grass- 
lands provide cheap pasturage for thousands of 
herds of beef cattle. Just as in our own cattle 
country, the herds are often tended by cowboys 
on horseback. Hungarian cattle have very long 
horns. In what other ways do these scenes differ 
from scenes on American ranches? 


Oourtesy Royal Hungarian Oonsul 


Courtesy Hungarian State Tourist Dept. 


After the grape harvest each year, every wine district in Hungary stages a great festival. These 
festivals are visited by thousands of city folks and tourists. 


along the foothills of the Carpathian 
Mountains. Here we see great vineyards, 
and learn that much wine is made in 
this region. 

What has Hungary contributed to cul- 
ture? Perhaps you have heard of Franz 
Liszt (list), who wrote the “Hungarian 
Rhapsodies” and “Liebestraum” (1é’bés- 
troum’). He was one of the greatest 
pianists who ever lived, as well as one of 
Hungary’s most famous composers. An- 
other noted Hungarian composer is Franz 
Lehar (lé’har), who wrote the popular 
operetta The Merry Widow. 

Our chauffeur once lived in America. 
He tells us that more than 250,000 Hun- 
garians are living in the United States. 
He knows the names of many people of 
Hungarian birth who have become noted. 


Joseph Pulitzer (pilit-sér), famous 
newspaper owner, was born in Hungary. 
He left large sums of money to be used 
as prizes for novels and plays. 

At Budapest we take our plane for 
Poland. 


Things to Talk About 


1. What kind of land surface does Hungary 
have? What crops are grown by the 
farmers? 

2. Who are the Magyars? 

3. See how much you can find out about the 
gypsies. Have you ever seen any gypsies 
around your part of the U nited States? 

4. For what is the country around Lake 
Balaton used? 

5. How is Budapest different from most cities? 

6. Why are there few factories in Hungary? 
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Courtesy Polish Art Service 


Most of Poland is a flat expanse of forest, swamp, and plain. But along its southwestern boundary 

the land is rough and hilly, as shown in this picture. The people of Poland are near relatives of the 

people of Czechoslovakia. Together with the Russ ians and Yugoslavs, they belong to the racial group 
known as Slavs (slivs). What is there in this picture that we know to be modern? 


POLAND 
Country of the Plains 


From Hungary we fly northward across 
Czechoslovakia to Krakow (kra’koof) in 
southern Poland. As we cross the border 
we see that the land here is very rough. 
We turn to our maps and learn that this 
is the mountain region of Poland. 

What other regions do we find in Po- 
land? North of the mountains the land 
becomes level, and extends as a vast 
plain all the way to the Baltic Sea. Al- 
most all of Poland is a plain. This is 
the farming region of Poland. 

In the southwest and west of Poland 
are its industrial centers. Iron, coal and 
other minerals are mined here, and there 
are steel mills and factories where ma- 
chinery is made, 


Let us look at our map again and locate 


some of the rivers of Poland. On these 
rivers most of the products of Poland 
are carried to seaports on the Baltic. 
There are a number of busy industrial 
cities located along these rivers, where 
raw material from other countries, oF 
from other parts of Poland, are converted 
into manufactured goods. 

As we fly over the northern slopes of 
the mountains we see that they are cov- 
ered with forests of pine, spruce, and fir. 
There is a great deal of lumbering in 
this region and we learn that lumber is 
one of Poland’s most important products. 
At one time nearly all of the country was 
covered with forests, but most of the 
timber in the lowlands has been cut. How- 
ever, more than one-fifth of the land is 
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In this picture we see one of the factory centers which have grown up among the coal and iron mines 
of southwestern Poland. Poland is rapidly becoming an industrial nation. 


still wooded. The Poles are now beginning 
to take care of this natural wealth. 

In the uplands of this section we see 
many oil derricks. Petroleum is an im- 
portant product of Poland. The oil lands 
are either owned or controlled by the gov- 
ernment. Oil is not the only mineral 
wealth of Poland. In the mountains of 
Silesia in western Poland is the richest 
mining district of the country. Zinc, lead, 
silver, iron, and coal are plentiful. There 
are also huge salt mines near Krakow. 

Why is Krakow an important city? 
There are some famous buildings here 
that were erected in the Middle Ages. 
There is a university which was estab- 
lished before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. A famous astronomer, Nicolas Coper- 
nicus (ké-par’ni-kus), studied there. He 
was a young man when Columbus made 
his famous voyage. Copernicus discovered 
so many things about the stars and other 
heavenly bodies that he is called the 


“father of modern astronomy.” Before 
his time, most people thought that the 
earth was the center of everything, and 
that the sun, moon, and all the stars 
and planets traveled around the earth. It 
was Copernicus who discovered that the 
planets, including our earth, move about 
the sun. He also explained why our sea- 
sons change during the year, as well as 
many other things that have helped peo- 
ple to understand our world. 

The train which goes from Krakow to 
Warsaw passes through more than 200 
miles of grazing land and forests. As soon 
as we leave the uplands, we see the great 
plain of Poland before us. In the Polish 
language, Poland is called Polska (p6l’- 
ska), which means “the country of the 
plains.” The map shows us that two- 
thirds of Poland is a plain. This is part 
of the great central plain of Europe. No- 
tice that the plain extends westward into 
Germany and eastward into that part of 
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This is a basalt (băs'ôlt) mine in Poland. Basalt is a dark-gray or black rock formed from volcanic 

lava. It has several uses, but the commonest use is in road building. At the center of the picture 

we see the crushed stone being loaded into cars. The tall cliff in the distance is solid basalt, ready 

to be blown down by charges of dynamite. The rock as it exists in the earth is split into hundreds 
of tall pillars which shatter into fragments when blown down. 


Russia which we call Ukraine (i’kran). 

We are happy to learn that the Poles 
are determined to make a fine modern 
nation of Poland. Perhaps when we know 
something more about the people, we shall 
understand why they have a good chance 
to do it. Who are these people, and from 
where did they come? 

Do you remember reading, earlier in 
our story, that in ancient times wandering 
peoples from Asia came into Europe? 
Some of these people became Greeks, 
some became Romans, and others were 
the tribes we called Teutons or Germans. 
All of these spoke languages very much 
alike at that time. After the Teutonic 
tribes settled in Europe, other tribesmen 
called Slavs came from Asia. Their lan- 
guage was somewhat different from that 
of the Teutons. The Slavs settled in parts 
of Russia, and some of them moved into 
what is now Poland. Others moved far- 
ther southwest into what is now Czecho- 


\ 


slovakia. Still others moved down to- 
ward the Adriatic Sea into Yugoslavia. 

The Slavs who lived in Poland, being 
close to Russia, were originally very 
much like the Russians. But being close 
to Germany, too, the Poles after a time 
became more like western Europeans than 
like Russians. 

At one time Poland was a very impor- 
tant country in Europe. But Poland had 
Russia, Austria, and Germany as neigh- 
bors. These countries were often at war, 
and many times invaded Poland. There 
were no natural boundaries such as great 
rivers and high mountains to keep out the 
invaders. German armies marched across 
Poland to fight Russia, and Russian ar- 
mies marched across Poland to attack 
Austria. Poland thus became a battle- 
ground. Invading armies stole the crops, 
mistreated the people, and often de- 
stroyed their homes. 

The Polish people were not well united 
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in those days. The land was divided into 
large estates owned by selfish nobles. 
Since each noble had the right to refuse 
to obey any law he did not like, there 
was no strong, government. When Po- 
land’s three neighbors saw that she was 
weak, they divided the plain country 
among themselves. { 

When Germany, Austria, and Russia 
seized parts of Poland, they tried to de- 
stroy the Polish language and customs. 
In the Russian part of Poland, only Rus- 
sian was taught in the schools. In the 
other parts only German was taught. But 
Polish boys studied their own language 
in private schools and refused to become 
either Germans or Russians. Because 


The costume of the Polish peasants are often very 

picturesque. Here we see a peasant girl in her 

native dress, Why do you suppose she wears 

clothes like this instead of the kind worn by girls 
in the United States? 


WHAT IS THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE? 
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Lines of latitude run east and west around the 
globe parallel to the equator. Lines of longitude 
run from the North Pole to the South Pole. Both 
kinds are used by map makers to locate places 
on the earth, The line of longitude in the center 


of this globe is the 0° longitude line. These four 
countries lie between 0° and 30° east longitude. 


they kept their independence in that and 
other ways, Poland is today an inde- 
pendent nation with her own language. 

During the years when Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia held parts of Poland, 
many people from these countries settled 
in Polish territory. When Poland re- 
gained this territory, these people became 
Polish citizens. Many Jewish people set- 
tled here to escape persecution in other 
countries. Before World War II there 
were 3,500,000 Jews in Poland. But dur- 
ing the war the Nazis put 3,000,000 of 
them to death. There are now less than 
100,000 Jews in Poland. 

The new Republic of Poland comes 
into existence. During World War I, the 
land of Poland was a huge battleground. 
At the end of the war, Poland was poor. 
Homes, crops, roads, bridges, and fac- 
tories had been destroyed by the warring 
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armies. The Polish people wanted their 
independence. Finally, they established 
the new country of Poland. 

Perhaps you have heard of Paderewski 
(pa-dé-réf’ské), the great Polish pianist 
and composer. With Marshall Pilsudski 
(pél-sdot’ski), a Polish patriot, Paderew- 
ski helped in the task of making Poland 
a united nation. Poland became a repub- 
lic, Paderewski was made first premier, 
and the people united to repair the dam- 
age done by the war. 

What means did Poland use to solve 
her problems? The Poles decided to es- 
tablish schools and to insist that all chil- 
dren attend them. The government di- 
vided up many of the large estates into 
little farms, and sold them to the people 
who worked on them. At the same time, 
the government began teaching the people 
better methods of farming. As the Ger- 
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mans did many years before, the Poles 
began to use fertilizers so that better 
crops could be produced. Potash is one 
of the fertilizers commonly used. Because 
two thirds of the Poles are farmers, it 
is important that her farmers prosper. 
Germany’s invasion of Poland started 
the world’s greatest war. The efforts of 
the Polish people to build their new re- 
public were stopped in September, 1939, 
Without warning, swarms of German 
bombers began to destroy Polish cities. 
In a few hours more than thirty were in 
flames. Refugees crowded the roads, and 
thousands were killed. The Poles made 
preparations to defend their land. Their 
army fought bravely, but it was greatly 
outnumbered. Before the war ended, 
millions of Poles lost their lives. 
Poland’s ally, Great Britain, went to 
war against Germany, but in thirty-five 


One of the cities that suffered most during the war was Warsaw. Within three weeks after the 
war began, most of the city had been destroyed. The destruction was so complete that the people 
had to leave the city. Below is the scene that faced them after they returned. 
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The chief crop of POLAND is potatoes. They 
are the principal food of the Polish people. Oil, 
lumber, and sugar are other important products. 


terrible days superior German forces con- 
quered all of Poland. Soon all Europe 
became one great battlefield. 

With the coming of peace, the Poles 
set about to rebuild their crippled coun- 
try. New boundaries were fixed. A strip 
of eastern Poland—where few Poles live 
—was given to the Soviet Union. But in 
the west Poland was given thousands of 
square miles of German land between 
Poland’s prewar boundary and the Oder 
River. Thus Poland lost flat, swampy 
land, but gained the important industrial 
section of Silesia (si-lé’shi-a). 

We reach the plateau region south of 
Warsaw, and see many farms where rye, 
wheat, barley, flax, and sugar beets are 
grown. Many potatoes are raised as food 
for men and stock. They are used also 


Warsaw lies in the heart of a vast, rich plain, 

crossed by the busy Vistula River. What signs 

of progress do you find in this picture? Compare 

it with the one on the opposite page. How long 

do you think it will be before Warsaw once more 
looks like this? 
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for making starch and alcohol. The farms 
do not appear well cared for. One reason 
is that this part of Poland belonged to 
Russia until after World War I. At 
that time Russia was interested neither 
in improving agriculture nor in teaching 
her people better ways to live. 

How are the Poles rebuilding Warsaw, 
their capital? Before World War II, 
1,250,000 persons lived in Warsaw. When 
German troops were finally driven out, 
only 700,000 people remained. The Ger- 
mans reduced Warsaw almost to a heap 
of stones in revenge, because the Poles 
kept fighting even after the city was cap- 
tured. Now the people of Warsaw are 
working hard to rebuild their city. It will 
take many years to repair the destruction 
caused by war. 

Warsaw is built on a bluff above the 
Vistula (vis’tti-la) River. Find Warsaw 
on the map, page 342, and then trace the 
Vistula from its mouth to its source. It 
begins in the Carpathian Mountains and, 
after flowing across Poland, empties into 
the Baltic Sea. River boats carry grain, 
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lumber, minerals, and other products 
from as far up the river as Krakow. Trade 
on the Vistula helped Warsaw to grow 
into a large industrial city. The river 
trade, plus rebuilt railroads, is helping 
Warsaw to give its factories a new start. 
Poland has always had a good supply 
_ of coal and iron, and she gained more of 
these minerals when she was awarded 
Silesia. Her coal mines are already run- 
ning at full speed, and the industrial re- 
gion of Silesia—one of the most impor- 
tant in Europe—is busy. Thus Poland 
is once more able to export metal goods 
as she did before the war. 

What ports does Poland have? For 
many years Poland had only one seaport, 
and at times she had none at all. Now 
Poland has three important ports—all on 
the Baltic Sea. Stettin, at the mouth of 
the Oder River, is one of them. The Oder 
River is on the western boundary of Po- 
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land. Find it on your map. Coal, iron, 
machinery, and manufactured goods from 
western Poland are sent down the Oder 
River to Stettin for shipment abroad, 

The other two seaports of Poland are 
at the mouth of the Vistula River. One 
of them—the larger of the two—is Dan- 
zig (dant’sig). For many years this was 
Poland’s only seaport. Danzig is an old 
city, but through much of its history it 
has been German. Poland and Germany 
were often involved in quarrels, and as 
a result there was frequently bad feel- 
ing between the Germans and Poles of 
Danzig. This is why Poland decided 
to build a new seaport, which would 
be entirely Polish. Turn to page 342 and 
find Gdynia (g’dén’yi) on the map. 
Once it was a small fishing village of only 
300 people. At great expense the Poles 
made a canal and harbor, and built 
Gdynia into a city of 100,000. 


Danzig is located at the mouth of Poland’s principal river, the Vistula. Danzig is noted for shipbuild- 

ing, and is also an important seaport and manufacturing center. In this picture we see a large 

freighter taking on a cargo of grain at one of Danzig’s docks. Soon it will be on the way to Den- | 
mark or the Netherlands—two countries which buy grain, 
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What famous people have been Poles? 
You read a few pages back of the 
great Polish astronomer Copernicus. 
Another famous Pole was Kosciusko 
(kds'i-tis’k6), who helped our American 
colonies during the Revolutionary War. 
After the Revolution, Kosciusko went 
back to Poland and fought with the Poles 
against the Russians. Another Polish sol- 
dier fought in several battles in our Revo- 
lutionary War. This was Casimir Pulaski 
(pi-lis’ki). He was wounded in the war 
and died while helping us. 

You remember reading about Madame 
Curie, who, with her husband, discovered 
radium. Madame Curie was born in Po- 
land. You have already learned that 
Paderewski, the musician, was 4 Pole. An- 
other famous musician, Chopin (sh6’- 
pan’), was also a Pole. Joseph Conrad, 
who wrote books in English about the 
sea, was born in Poland. You can see, 
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then, that the Polish people have helped 
us in many ways—in music, science, and 
literature. In the United States there are 
now more than a million persons who 
were born in Poland. 


Things to Talk About 


1. Ts “Poland” a good name for this country? 
2. To whom are the Poles related? 

3. Why are the Polish forests valuable? 

4. What mineral wealth does Poland have? 

5. How did the Poles stay Polish even when 
their land belonged to other countries? 

6. What were the effects of World War II on 
Poland? Do you think she can become an 
important nation again? 

7, What land was Poland given after the war? 
What did she lose? Do you think she gained 
by the exchange? 

8. What do the farmers of Poland raise? 

9. How has the Vistula helped Warsaw to 
grow? How is it important to all Poland? 

to. Name her seaports. Why are they needed? 
1r. Name some famous Poles. 
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lumber, minerals, and other products 
from as far up the river as Krakow. Trade 
on the Vistula helped Warsaw to grow 
into a large industrial city. The river 
trade, plus rebuilt railroads, is helping 
Warsaw to give its factories a new start. 
Poland has always had a good supply 
_ of coal and iron, and she gained more of 
these minerals when she was awarded 
Silesia. Her coal mines are already run- 
ning at full speed, and the industrial re- 
gion of Silesia—one of the most impor- 
tant in Europe—is busy. Thus Poland 
is once more able to export metal goods 
as she did before the war. 

What ports does Poland have? For 
many years Poland had only one seaport, 
and at times she had none at all. Now 
Poland has three important ports—all on 
the Baltic Sea. Stettin, at the mouth of 
the Oder River, is one of them. The Oder 
River is on the western boundary of Po- 
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land. Find it on your map. Coal, iron, 
machinery, and manufactured goods from 
western Poland are sent down the Oder 
River to Stettin for shipment abroad. 

The other two seaports of Poland are 
at the mouth of the Vistula River. One 
of them—the larger of the two—is Dan- 
zig (dant’sig). For many years this was 
Poland’s only seaport. Danzig is an old 
city, but through much of its history it 
has been German. Poland and Germany 
were often involved in quarrels, and as 
a result there was frequently bad feel- 
ing between the Germans and Poles of 
Danzig. This is why Poland decided 
to build a new seaport, which would 
be entirely Polish. Turn to page 342 and 
find Gdynia (g’dén’yi) on the map. 
Once it was a small fishing village of only 
300 people. At great expense the Poles 
made a canal and harbor, and built 
Gdynia into a city of 100,000. 


Danzig is located at the mouth of Poland’s principal river, the Vistula. Danzig is noted for shipbuild- 

ing, and is also an important seaport and manufacturing center. In this picture we see a large 

freighter taking on a cargo of grain at one of Danzig’s docks. Soon it will be on the way to Den- 
mark or the Netherlands—two countries which buy grain. 
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Most of the cattle of Europe were slaughtered for food during the Second World War, and many 
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children died because they did not have enough milk. The Polish family in the above picture has 
been given one of the many cows which Americans sent to help save European children. 


What famous people have been Poles? 
You read a few pages back of the 
great Polish astronomer Copernicus. 
Another famous Pole was Kosciusko 
(kés'i-tis’kd), who helped our American 
colonies during the Revolutionary War. 
After the Revolution, Kosciusko went 
back to Poland and fought with the Poles 
against the Russians. Another Polish sol- 
dier fought in several battles in our Revo- 
lutionary War. This was Casimir Pulaski 
(pi-lis’ki). He was wounded in the war 
and died while helping us. 

You remember reading about Madame 
Curie, who, with her husband, discovered 
tadium. Madame Curie was born in Po- 
land. You have already learned that 
Paderewski, the musician, was 4 Pole, An- 
other famous musician, Chopin (shō’- 
Pin’), was also a Pole. Joseph Conrad, 
who wrote books in English about the 
sea, was born in Poland. You can sce, 


then, that the Polish people have helped 
us in many ways—in music, science, and 
literature. In the United States there are 
now more than a million persons who 
were born in Poland. 


Things to Talk About 


1. Is “Poland” a good name for this country? 

2. To whom are the Poles related? 

3. Why are the Polish forests valuable? 

4. What mineral wealth does Poland have? 

s. How did the Poles stay Polish even when 
their land belonged to other countries? 

6. What were the effects of World War IT on 
Poland? Do you think she can become an 
important nation again? 

4. What land was Poland given after the war? 
What did she lose? Do you think she gained 
by the exchange? 

8. What do the farmers of Poland raise? 

How has the Vistula helped Warsaw to 

grow? How is it important to all Poland? 

Name her seaports. Why are they needed? 

. Name some famous Poles. 
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Irrigation canals are usually used to furnish enough water to grow crops, but the complicated sys- 
tem of canals in the Netherlands is used to drain the land instead. This picture was taken near 
Rotterdam. Notice the windmills, which pump the water from the ditches in the fields into the wide 
canal in the center of the picture. From this canal the water is pumped over the dikes into the sea 


THE NETHERLANDS 
A Low Country 


By airplane it is about 700 miles from 
Warsaw to the great Dutch airport near 
Amsterdam in the little country called 
the Netherlands. Netherland means “low 
land.” Parts of it are so low that the 
sea must be kept out by great walls, or 
dikes. That is why this section of Europe 
has been known for hundreds of years as 
the “low countries.” 

To reach Amsterdam we fly over part 
of the central plain of Europe. Look- 
ing at a map of Europe we see that part 
of the plain lies in Germany. The great 
river we see below us is the Rhine. The 
map also shows us that this central plain 
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extends in a southerly direction and in- 
cludes the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
part of France. Much of the Nether- 
lands is made up of the deltas of the 
Rhine, the Maas (mäs), (which the 
French call the Meuse), and other rivers. 

How is the ocean kept out of the Neth- 
erlands? As we get closer to Amsterdam 
we can see that the country is criss- 
crossed with canals.: North of us we se 


which the Dutch people called the 
Zee (zi’dér za’). Then we catch a 
of the great dikes that keep the s; 


Holland has 4,500 miles of canals—twice the 
length of its railroads, It has thousands and thou- 
sands of windmills. What is the reason for so 
many canals and windmills? The answer is that 
over one-fourth of the country is below sea level. 
Heavy rains and melting snows would quickly 


coming in over much of the low farming 
land, some of which is lower than the level 
of the ocean. 

There are more than a thousand miles 
of these dikes, built of timber, stones, 
and sand. Grass is planted on them to 
help hold the material in place. The 
dikes must be watched very carefully, 
for if a leak should occur the sea would 
sweep in and ruin the farms, making 
many people homeless. Storks are friends 
of the Dutch, for they eat the worms 
which bore into the wooden piles and 
thus weaken the dikes. 

After the Dutch people had taken land 
ftom the sea by building dikes, they had 
to find a way to drain the wet land. It 
was done by building canals and drain- 
age ditches. Pumps were placed in the 
lowest places to lift the water over the 
likes into the sea. Many of the pumps 
are run by wind power. This is why the 
Netherlands is the “land of windmills.” 

A long time ago the Zuider Zee was 
only a small inland lake, but the North 
Sea gradually made it larger and larger. 


Paul’s Photos 
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turn the lowlands into swamps if there were not 
some means of draining them. Ditches and canals 
carry water off the land, and windmills pump it 
up and over the dikes into the ocean. The canals 
also serve as highways. When they are frozen in 
winter, young and old can be seen skating on them. 


By building dikes to drain this land, the 
Dutch have added a thousand. square 
miles to their country. They must always 
fight the sea to keep their farm lands. 
Only the parts called North Holland 
and South Holland have been won from 
the sea. Holland means “hollow land.” 
The country is called Holland, but its 
correct name is the Netherlands. 
During World War II, some of the 
dikes were blasted open by airplane 
bombings and by retreating German 
armies. Tons of sea water rushed in to 
flood the land. Immediately after the 
war, the Dutch set about to repair the 
broken dikes, pump out the salty water, 
and purify and refertilize the soil. 
Amsterdam is a good place from which 
to pay visits to different parts of the 
Netherlands. It is the center of the Dutch 
railroads and canals. It is the largest city 
of the Netherlands. Another important 
erdam, one of the chief sea- 
rope. The Dutch are indus- 
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Today the Netherlands and Belgium are separate, 
but about the year 1560, and again about 1820, 
maps showed them as one country called the Neth- 
erlands. The name, which means “low lands,” de- 
scribes most of Belgium as well as it does the 
country to its north. Except for the mountainous 
region of the southeast, Belgium is like the Neth- 
erlands in being a low-lying, fertile plain requir- 
ing dikes, drainage canals, and windmills to keep 
s the land from flooding. $ 
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Map Courtesy McKnight & MeKnight 


Base 
Luxembourg is a high, mountainous country— 
smaller than our smallest state, Rhode Island. It 
is an independent and prosperous nation, having 
valuable iron deposits and a steel plant whose out- 
put is topped by only six nations in the world. 
The mountain slopes of Luxembourg provide good 
pasture for horses, cattle, and sheep. More than 
half its people engage in farming, Although 
Luxembourg is a grand duchy, the people elect 
representatives who make their laws. 
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WHAT IS THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE? 


Living close to the sea, the Dutch have 
always been seafarers. In the days of 
the great explorers, Dutch ships traveled 
to India and on into the Pacific. You 
will remember that the Dutch settled New 
Amsterdam in America. By what name 
do we know that city now? The Dutch 
now have Surinam (Dutch Guiana) in 
South America, a few islands in the West 
Indies, and most of the islands in the East 
Indies. This gives them a great traffic in 
rubber, tropical fruits, coffee, tea, coconut 
oil, and petroleum. Most of this trade 
comes to Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

What do the Dutch have at home, since 
so much of their wealth comes from col- 
onies? On the Dutch farms are raised 
great quantities of vegetables. These are 
shipped to the cities of Europe. Many 
fields are used as pastures, for dairying is 
an important business. For centuries the 


There are two reasons why dairying is a le: 
tures are abundantly supplied with moisture. 
of Europe. Many large cities—Amsterdam, 

Dutch dairy farms for milk, butter, and cheese. 
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Dutch have raised a fine breed of black- 
and-white dairy cow, the Holstein-Frisian 
(frizh’an). Butter and cheese are made 
and shipped extensively to other coun- 
tries. Perhaps you have seen the round, 
red-covered Dutch cheeses called Edam 
cheese, in our stores. 

Another famous crop in Holland con- 
sists of flower bulbs. The climate, which 
is moist and mild in summer, seems es- 
pecially suited to growing tulips, hya- 
cinths, and many other flowers that are 
raised from bulbs. Dutch bulbs are also 
shipped all over the world. 

The soil of the Netherlands is not so 
rich as you might think, even though the 
thrifty Dutch farmers raise large crops. 
Many years ago they learned how to fer- 
tilize the land, and since then many na- 
tions have gone to the Dutch to find out 
how to make poor land grow good crops. 


ading industry of the Netherlands. One is that its pas- 
The other is that it is in the most densely populated part 
Brussels, Cologne, London and Edinburgh—depend upon 


This is a view of the cheese market in Edam. 
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Another important industry of the Netherlands is the growing of bulbs for foreign markets. Thou- 
sands of acres every year are planted to hyacinths and tulips. The flowers and stalks are saved for 
manure, but the bulbs are dug out of the ground and sold to flower growers the world over, 


The sea provides the Dutch with fish, 
and many fishing villages are found along 
the coast. 

How did the Dutch win their freedom? 
Spain ruled the Netherlands for almost 
a century. The Spanish were very harsh 
and did not allow the Dutch to worship 
as they pleased. In 1568 a revolt began. 
Since the Dutch had only a small, scat- 
tered army, they used the sea to help de- 


The dairy and garden products of the NETHER- 

LANDS are in great demand in the near-by 

densely settled regions of Belgium and England. 
Her flower bulbs are sold all over the world. 


feat the enemy. They broke the dikes, 
and the Spaniards fled before the water. 
Since 1648 the Netherlands has been in- 
dependent, and most of that time has wel- 
comed those from other countries who 
sought religious freedom or refuge from 
tyranny. 

Another city of the Netherlands is 
The Hague, or ’s Gravenhage (s’Krä’'věn- 
ha’gé), as the Dutch call it. Holland is 
a monarchy and is ruled over by a queen 
living at The Hague. The people have 
a great deal to say about their laws and 
how they are to be governed. 

We leave The Hague by automobile. 
Our next stop will be at Brussels, the 
capital of Belgium. 


Things to Talk About 


t. Is Holland well named? Why? 

2. In what ways do the Dutch use the sea? 

3. How do the dikes help the Dutch? Why 
have they so many windmills and canals? 

4. What are some famous Dutch products? 

5. Do you think their historic tolerance has 
helped the Dutch? Why, or why not? 

6. What are the important Dutch cities? Why 
are they so busy? 

7. Why do you think the Dutch want to keep 
their colonies? 
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BELGIUM 
A tiny, busy nation—land of art and beauty 


Adjoining the Netherlands on the 
south is another low country—Belgium. 
Throughout most of their history, the 
Belgians have been ruled by nations 
stronger than themselves. At different 
times they have been under the control 
of Spain, Austria, and France. For a 
while (1815-1831), Belgium and the 
Netherlands were united under a single 
king, but being mostly Catholic the Bel- 
gians found they were not happy in their 
union with a Protestant country. In 1831 
they demanded and obtained complete in- 
dependence under their own king. That 
was the beginning of Belgium as a nation. 
It has remained an independent mon- 
archy ever since. 


Belgium’s principal seaport, Antwerp, is 
Open sea. Its harbor is one of the finest in 
bringing the raw materials for Belgi 


um’s many in 
The city is 1,200 years old. 


The years from 1914 to 1945 were 
tragic ones for Belgium. In World War 
II—as in World War I—Germany over- 
ran Belgium in order to attack France 
at her unfortified border. The Belgians 
surrendered their armies at the order of 
their King, Leopold III. Germans occu- 
pied the great cities of Brussels and 
Antwerp. Towns, factories, churches, 
and universities were destroyed, and the 
people suffered cruel hardships. 

On arriving in Brussels, we find that 
Belgium is a land of cities. What are 
some of the other cities? Next to Eng- 
land, Belgium is the most crowded 
country in Europe. Although the coun- 
try has less than 12,000 square miles, 
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on the banks of the Scheldt River fifty miles from the 
Europe and is visited by vessels from all over the world, 


dustries and carrying away their finished products. 
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For its size BELGIUM is one of the most produc- 

tive regions of Europe. The products of its farms 

are largely used at home. Many of its textile, rug, 

steel, and glass products are exported. Draft 

horses are among the domestic animals for which 
Belgium is noted. 


more than 8,000,000 people live there. 
That means about 700 people to every 
square mile. What can a small country 
do to support so many people? 

The land of Belgium is well suited 
to farming, but there is not enough of 
it to support a large population. Much 
food has to be imported. Belgian farm- 
ers, owning small farms, know how to 
use their land to the best advantage. 
Along the coast, where the soil is sandy, 
sheep are raised. One section is noted 
for its big draft horses. In the more fer- 
tile sections wheat, oats, flax, potatoes, 
and other vegetables are raised. 


Paul’s Photos 
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Manufacturing is the principal occu- 
pation of the Belgian people. Mines 
in the southern part of the country, near 
the French border, supply coal. Most 
of the iron and steel used has to be 
imported from other countries, such as 
little Luxembourg (liik’sém-birg) near- 
by, where the chief industry is mining. 
The Belgian factories make bridges, loco- 
motives, firearms, and other goods of iron 
and steel. Glassware is another impor- 
tant product of Belgium. 

For hundreds of years the Belgians 
have been famous as weavers of cloth. 
You have heard of Brussels carpet, and 
probably have seen lace that came from 
Bruges (broo’j&z) or some other Belgian 
city. Belgian linens are famous the world 
over for their excellence. 

We can see that Belgium is mostly 4 
manufacturing nation, while the Nether- 


This woman of Brussels is weaving a rug. It will 
take her a long time because she is using a hand 
loom. Hanging on the loom before her is a picture 
of the pattern she will follow. The finest, most 
expensive rugs are woven in this way, but for 
most rug weaving fast power looms have taken 
the place of the old-fashioned hand looms. There 
are many rug-and-carpet factories in Belgium. 


During the Middle Ages the. Bel- 
gian city of Ghent was the center 
of a great cloth industry. Its cloth 
merchants were among the most ` 
enterprising and prosperous busi- 
ness men of the time. They built 
their guild houses along the water- 
front in order to be near the busy 
wharves where their fleets of cargo- 
ships came to dock. Many of these 
ancient guild houses are still stand- 
ing. Today they are used as office 
buildings and warehouses. 


lands is a farming nation. Just like the 
Netherlands, Belgium is covered with a 
network of canals and streams on which 


barges carry a great deal of traffic. 
One source of wealth for this little 


country is its colony, the Belgian Congo 


Both the Netherlands and Belgium contro] empires many times their own size. 
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in Africa. It is about eighty times as 
large as Belgium. Rubber, copper, ivory, 
and tropical products come from this col- 
ony in huge amounts. This gives Belgium 
much raw material to use in manufactur- 
ing its own products. 


Most of Nether- 


lands’ colonies are in the East Indies—one of the world’s most valuable sources of raw materials. 


Belgium’s one colony—the Be 


but it has only one-seventh as many inhabitants. 


lgian Congo—is larger than all of Netherlands’ colonies put together, 


The Congo is a rich source of materials for use 


in Belgian industries. 


uss A 
COLONIES OF BELGIUM 
AND THE NETHERLAND 


BELGIAN 


CONGO 


AG NETHERLANDS] 
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Charles I of England asked the great Van Dyck 

to paint the portraits of his children. The por- 

trait of the youngest, “Baby Stuart,” is one of 
the best-loved paintings in the world. 


The Belgians have more than one lan- 
guage. The people in the northern part 
speak a language very much like Dutch, 
while the people closer to France speak 
a language almost like French. In spite 
of this difference, the Belgian people have 
been closely united. After the World 
War, in which so many Belgian cities were 
destroyed, the people worked together to 
restore their country’s prosperity. Bel- 
gium was the first country really to re- 
cover from the war. 

Belgium and the Netherlands have 
both made important contributions to 
civilization. For a time around the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Ant- 
werp and Amsterdam were the leading 
art-centers of the world. In Antwerp, 
lived Peter Paul Rubens and Anthony 
Van Dyck, two of the greatest painters 
of all times. Amsterdam was the home 
of the famous Rembrandt, of Ruysdael, 
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and of Hobbema, while in other nearby 
towns lived Frans Hals, Jan Vermeer, 
and Peter de Hooch. 

Ruysdael and Hobbema are best 
known for their paintings of Dutch land- 
scapes, and Vermeer and de Hooch for 
their paintings of Dutch homes. The 
others are more famed for their portraits 
and religious works. Rubens and Van 
Dyck painted for kings and noblemen, 
while Rembrandt and Hals painted por- 
traits of merchants and ordinary people. 

Rubens excelled in every kind of paint- 
ing, but is best known today for his re- 
ligious works, such as “The Adoration 
of the Magi,” “The Descent from the 
Cross,” and “The Assumption of the Vir- 
gin.” Do you know any of these pictures? 
This is “The Jester” by the Dutch painter, Frans 
Hals. It is a portrait, too—the portrait of one of 
Hals’ pupils. But notice how different it is from 


the “Baby Stuart.” Van Dyck painted princes; 
Hals painted common people. 


Van Dyck was a pupil of Rubens and 
like his master excelled in many different 
lines. Some of his best known works 
are “Baby Stuart,” “Crucifixion,” “Rin- 
aldo and Armida.” 


On the globe above you can see that the Low Coun- 
tries, with their good harbors, are important gate- 
ways to the rest of Europe. 


“The Water Mill with the Great Red Roof,” by Hobbema, 


~ — — — 
Courtesy The Art Institute, Chicago 


Rembrandt’s portraits are so real and 
lifelike that they seem as alive today as 
they did three hundred years ago. His 
works include “The Night Watch,” “Syn- 
dics of the Cloth Guild,” “The Anatomy 
Lesson,” and “Christ at Emmaus.” The 
works of Frans Hals are often humorous. 
Two of his best are “The Laughing Cav- 
alier” and “The Jester.” 

Now we shall go to the city of Ostend 
(6st-énd’), where many Europeans go 
for recreation. There we shall take a 
steamer across the English Channel. 


Things to Talk About 

1, Why is Belgium called a land of cities? 
What does she manufacture? 

2. What crops are raised by the farmers of 
Belgium? Is enough food grown to feed 
the Belgian people? 

3. Have you ever seen any of the fine mate- 
rials woven by the Belgians? 

4. Why is Belgium well suited to commerce? 

5. Why is the Congo important to Belgium? 

6. Name some Dutch and Belgian artists. 
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Interesting Facts about the Central European Nations 


TOTAL POPULATION CAPITAL 
POPULATION | PER SQ. MI. 


AREA IN 
POLITICAL FORM OF SQUARE 
DIVISION | GOVERNMENT MILES 
Switzer Republic 15,940 
land é 
France Republic 212,659 
Allied 
Germany Occupation 143,243 
Austria | Republic 32,360 
Czecho- š 
slovakia Republic 49:373 
Hungary | Republic 35,875 
Poland Republic 119,800 


The Neth-| Limited 
erlands Monarchy 13,197 


Belgium | Limited 


4,260,200 267 Bern 
38,000,000 170 Paris 
63,200,000 441 Berlin 

6,760,200 200 Vienna 
14,004,200 283 Prague 

9,034,800 251 Budapest 
32,390,000 271 Warsaw 

The Hague 

9,076,300 687 and 

Amsterdam 
Monarchy 11,774 8,386,600 712 Brussels 
Luxem- 
D = 
aetti uchy 999 301,000 301 Luxembourg 


Things to Talk About 


1. How did the Dark Ages get their name? 


2. How did the monasteries help to save books 
and learning through the Dark Ages? Com- 
pare them to some modern institutions. 


3. Describe an old castle. How was each 
part used? 

4. What did the sons and daughters of serfs 
have to do during the age of feudalism? 
What did boys and girls of the noble class 
do? What advantages do you have that 
neither the serfs nor nobles had? 

5. How did the Crusades help to change the 
lives of the people in Europe? How did 
the Renaissance change their lives? 


6. 
7. 


I2. 


Who was Martin Luther? 


Tell how towns grew up as feudalism de- 
clined. What were the guilds? Do wè 
have anything like them today? 


. How did the printing press help men be- 


come free and independent? 
Would you like to have your home in Swit- 
zerland? Why, or why not? 


Why is dairying important to the Swiss? 


. Why do the Swiss use so little coal? Why 


do they specialize in small, delicate articles 
and good craftsmanship? 

What products does France grow and manu- 
facture? 


20. 


21. 


25. 


. How c 
. What interesting things can you tell about 


. Read about Luxembourg 


. Plan a program of the folk songs, 


WHAT IS THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE? 


_ Name the leading cities of France. 

. Why is Marseilles an important port? 

. What did Joan of Are do for France? 

. For what is the city of Paris noted? 

. Why has France often been a battleground? 
. What are the two geographical parts of 


Germany? Name some products of each. 


. Name some great men of Germany, and tell 


some of the things they have contributed 
to civilization. 

Why is the Rhine so important? What is 
its nickname? 

What products of the Ruhr Valley make 
the Cologne region well suited to industry? 
Are there similar regions in the United 
States? How has the war changed Ger- 
many’s industry? 

id Germany become a nation? 


the various cities of Germany? 


. Can you name some of the people who 


came to America when Hitler drove them 
out of Germany? Which country benefited 
most from this migration? 

What methods did Hitler use to keep con- 


26. 


27: 


28. 


29. 


30. 


3E 
32. 
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Things to 


. Make a model castle, monastery, Or cathe- 


dral. 
and tell the class 


what you learned about if. 


. Prepare and enact a play about William 


Tell, Joan of Arc, Martin Luther, or Na- 


poleon. 

dances, 
and stories of one of the central European 
countries. 

Find out from an encyclopedia or a book 
on the history of music how “The Mar- 
seillaise” came to be written. Perhaps you 
and your class would like to learn to sing 


this stirring song. 


. Make a product map of central Europe. 


Place products, such as coal and potatoes, 
ona table, Then run strings from them to 
the places on the map where such products 
come from. 


7. 


I0. 
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trol over his people? How does our Con- 
stitution help preserve our liberties? 

What are some of the results of World War 
II in Germany? In the rest of Europe? Do 
you think the victor nations in a modern 
war win much more than the conquered 
ones? Do you think there might be a bet- 
ter way to settle disputes? 

What products are grown in Austria? In 
Hungary? Is there much manufacturing? 
Why do Americans take a special interest 
in Czechoslovakia? What are some of the 
beautiful things made there? 

In what ways is Czechoslovakia a progres- 
sive nation? 

Why has Poland been so easily divided 
among her neighbors so many times? How 
has this affected her people? 

Why did the Low Countries separate? 
Belgium and the Netherlands are very 
crowded. What problems arise when so 
many people live so close together? 

Name some famous musicians of central 
Europe and their compositions. What re- 
gions are especially noted for their music? 


Do 


Make a list of the famous people of one 

of the countries in this Unit and write brief 

stories of their lives. 

Gather interesting news clippings and pic- 

tures concerning the countries of central 

Europe and post them on a bulletin board. 

Draw a large map of central Europe, in- 

cluding all countries covered in this Unit. 

Then illustrate each region with drawings 

to represent typical activities of its inhab- 
itants. Examples: dairying in the Nether- 
lands, potato raising in Germany, mountain 
climbing in Switzerland, cattle raising in 
Hungary, etc. 

Before the recent World War, Germany 
kept her soil in good condition with arti- 
ficial fertilizers from her potash mines and 
nitrate factories. What fertilizers do people 
in your section of the country use to make 
the soil produce large crops? 
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The countries in central Europe have set 
us a good example in conserving natural re- 
sources. Which of our natural resources 
are we still wasting? Which ones have we 
begun to conserve? 

Do not write in this book, but use your 
notebook instead. Arrange the following 
in the correct order: (1) from the largest 
to the smallest, Switzerland, Hungary, Po- 
land, France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia; (2) from 
west to east, Budapest, Berlin, Bern, The 
Hague, Paris, Vienna, Warsaw, Munich, 
Hamburg; (3) from then to now, Hitler 
came to power, Napoleon defeated at Water- 
loo, World War I, Gutenberg invented the 
printing press, William Tell won his free- 


II. 
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Books We 


Alger, L., Golden Summer, Harper. Two chil- 
dren live with a kind doctor and his house- 
keeper in a small Slovak village. 

Barnouw, A. J., Land of William of Orange, Lip- 
pincott. Description of Netherlands’ geogra- 
phy, brief outline of its history, and survey of 
its life, industry, and culture. 

Bragdon, L. J., Land of Joan of Arc, Lippin- 
cott. A compact history of France—the coun- 
try, cities, and present-day activities. 

Coblentz, C. C., Bells of Leyden Sing, Long- 
mans. A story of Leyden, in the Netherlands; 
time, 1609. The plot centers about a secret 
printing press. 

Cormack and Alexander, Jacques the Goatherd, 
Appleton. A Swiss boy wants to become a 
mountain guide, and his lame friend wants to 
become a painter. 

Finta and Eaton, Herdboy of Hungary, Harper. 
Life on a ranch in the Hungarian plains; 
centers around a broken-down old horse. 

Gleit, M., Pierre Keeps Watch, Scribner. Pierre, 
a French shepherd boy, is chosen by the vil- 
lage to hide all the sheep and cattle in a 

secret pasture so that the invading Nazis can- 
not find them, 

Kelly, E. P., From Star to Star, Lippincott. 
Young Roman, the son of a nobleman in 
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dom, the United Nations had its first meet- 
ing; (4) in order of time, end of feudalism, 
Moors defeated at Tours, beginning of the 
Middle Ages, Teutons invaded the Roman 
Empire, the reign of Charlemagne. 

Using information found on page 256b, how 
long would it take a plane to fly from 
Washington, D.C., to Moscow? To Ma- 
drid? To Sofia? To Capetown, South 
Africa? 

You might ask several teachers what we 
have learned from Pestalozzi. 

Would we have free public schools if Mar- 
tin Luther and other leaders through the 
ages had not favored educating everybody? 
Discuss this question with several of your 
teachers before answering it. 


I4. 


All Enjoy 


medieval Poland, sacrifices a knightly career 
and his father’s approval in order to attend 
the University of Krakow. 

Kelly, E. P., Land of the Polish People, Lippin- 
cott. A story of Poland and the Polish people, 
and an account of its music and literature; 
also descriptions of Krakow, Warsaw, and 
other cities. 

Pyle, H., Otto of the Silver Hand, Scribner. 
Otto is kidnaped; this is the account of his 
adventures among rough soldiers. 

Schott, H. C., Czechoslovakia, Macmillan. A 
description of the country and its people, 
combined with history and legends. 

Seidlin and Rypins, Green Wagons, Houghton. 
The children of Waldau in Switzerland, and 
a traveling theater troupe restore the Golden 
Apple, symbol of the town. 

Seredy, K., Good Master, Viking. A girl from 
Budapest goes to live on her uncle’s farm on 
the Hungarian plains. 

Smith, S. C. G., Made in Germany and Austria, 
Putnam. Discussion of the various crafts, 
toys, peasant work, etc., developed in these 
two countries. 

Yonge, C. M., Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, Mac- 
millan. A story of robber barons in 15th cen- 
tury Germany. 


miles. The River Thames flows through the heart of the city. 
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London is the world’s largest city. It is so large, in fact, that one cannot view it as a whole even 
from an airplane. With its more than 8,000,000 inhabitants, it covers an area of nearly 700 square 
London has been a place of importance 


since Roman times. 


UNIT VII 
WHAT DID WE INHERIT FROM THE BRITISH ISLES? 


rs you may not. As soon as you learn the meaning of 


Some of these words you may know; othe 
tence. Let your classmates decide whether or 


a word from reading the story, try to use it in a sen 
not you have used it correctly. 


Bill of Rights House of Commons North Atlantic rallied 
clergy House of Lords Drift self goverment 
commonwealth immocent Parliament trial by combat 
converted Magna Carta peasants trial by jury 
factory system mave peat bogs trial by ordeal 
guilty Norman Conquest pirate witnesses 

but Great Britain rules about 


of the state of New Mexico, 


How do you account for this? 
h to feed their people. How do they secure their 


1. The British Isles are about the size 
one-fifth of the land of the world. 
2. The British Isles do not raise nearly enoug 


food and how do they pay for it? 
3. The British Isles produce little wool and cannot grow cotton, but they manufacture more woolen 


and cotton goods than any other country of the world. How do you explain this? 
It is only a short trip from Ostend Notice how close the British Isles are to 
(dst-énd’), Belgium’s famous seaside re- Europe, particularly at the narrow Eng- 
Sort, to London in England. On the map lish Channel, which separates France 


on page 369 you can follow our route. from England. 
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What are the lands that make up the 
British Isles? The map shows that the 
British Isles consist of two large islands 
and many smaller ones. The largest, 
Great Britain, takes in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales. The second largest, 
Ireland, is divided into two parts. One 
part is called Ireland, the other North- 
ern Ireland. There are several hundred 
smaller islands. To the north of Great 
Britain are the Orkney and the Shetland 
island groups. Let us locate them on the 
map. The Shetland Islands were the orig- 
inal home from which the shaggy little 
Shetland poniescame. By looking south of 
England, we see the Channel Islands. 
One of these islands is called Jersey 
Island, and another is called Guernsey 
(gtirn’zi) Island. The Jersey and Guern- 
sey milk cows, so common in the United 
States, originally came from these islands. 

How large are the British Isles? Even 
though they are 600 miles long, the 
British Isles have an area not larger 
than the state of New Mexico. In size, 

The westerly winds bring warmth and moisture 
to the British Isles from the North American 
Drift, Examine the global map and follow the 


course of this current. What is it called on the 
American side? 
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The British Isles are not much more than an ink- 
spot on the globe. But see how they stand at the 
crossroads of the world with Europe to the east 
America to the west, and Africa to the south, 
therefore, the British Isles would occupy 
only a small corner of the United States, 
However, the population of the British 
Isles, 47,000,000, is almost a third as 
large as the population of our entire 
country. How can so many people make 
a living in so small a country? 

How does the climate of the British 
Isles enable some people to make a living 
by farming? Even though they are as 
far north as Labrador, the British Isles 
are not nearly so cold. The westerly 
winds, which blow across the warm North 
Atlantic Drift, help to keep the climate 
mild in winter. Those westerly winds al- 
so bring abundant rains to the British 
Isles. 

Only a fourth of the British Isles can 
be plowed and cultivated. Yet the low- 
lands are so fertile, the rain so plentiful, 


and the climate so mild that farmers grow ` 


large crops of wheat, barley, oats, hay, 
and potatoes on their farms. 

Much of the land in the mountains and 
highlands, which cannot be cultivated, 
provides bountiful pasture for sheep 
raising. 

The climate in the British Isles is 
good for the people as well as for the 
crops. We all know that on very hot 
days we cannot do our best work. People 
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ish Isles are well supplied with natural harbors and water- 
ake up the British Isles, which is the largest? Which is 
these islands surrounded? What groups of small islands 
and south of Great Britain? : 
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One glance at the map shows that the Brit 
Ways, Of the five main countries which m 


the smallest? By what bodies of water are 
lie north, west, 


F 
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who live in very hot countries cannot 
work hard either. And in very cold re- 
gions they cannot make much progress 
because they must spend practically all 
of their time and energy just to get food. 

In the British Isles, however, the cli- 
mate isneither too hot nor too cold. 
There is enough change in temperature 
between winter and summer to be invig- 
orating. People can work hard in such a 
climate. They are industrious and eager 
‘to get things done. So the climate is 
just as good for people as for crops. 

How do many people make a living 
from the sea? If you live inland, far 
from the ocean, you probably do not 
think of the sea as part of your country. 
You do not think very much about sailors 
and fishermen. But if you live near the 
coast and have a father who spends his 
life on a ship, you know that the sea is 
a part of your country, in a very special 
way. The British children have so many 
fathers, uncles, and brothers at sea that 
they almost think of all the seas of the 
world as part of their country. 

Some of the British are fishermen. 
A glance at the map shows us that the 
coastline of these islands is very irregu- 
lar. In certain places they are almost cut 
in two by wide river mouths and in- 
dented bays which provide the British 
with many good sheltered harbors. The 


seas around the islands teem with fish, 
so it is easy to understand why the people 
who live in the towns by these harbors 
have become fishermen. 

Some build and operate ships. British 
fishermen need ships. British factories 
need materials that must be brought in 
by ships. Manufactured products must 
be carried to foreign ports on ships. And 
today, much of the trade of the world is 
carried in British ships manned by Brit- 
ish crews. No wonder so many British 
people are busy building, repairing, and 
operating ships. 

Why do most of the British make a 
living in manufacturing industries? The 
British Isles have almost everything 
needed by a manufacturing country. 
There is plenty of coal for power. And, 
as in all the world, coal is a cheap and 
dependable source of power. 

There are plenty of skilled workers to 
build machines and run them. A man 
who has been on a farm all his life may 
not be able to make a complicated engine. 
Such a task often requires long years of 
training. But millions of the British 
have this training. 

A manufacturing country needs raw 
materials—iron, copper, oil, rubber, 
wood, and thousands of others. Britain 
has some iron, but most of her raw mate- 
rials must be imported. Now we see why 
the great highways of the sea are 50 
important to her. Over them come the 
vast number of raw products needed to 
keep her factories humming. And over 
these same highways go the finished 
products of her factories to her customers 
all over the world. 


The total area of the British Isles is about the 
Same as that of our state of New Mexico 


J A. 
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Stonehenge is the oldest man-made structure in England. It dates back to a period before the 


coming of the Britons. We do not know who its 
these stones with the men in the picture, 
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Who were the first inhabitants of 
Britain? From skeletons and other re- 
mains, we know that the British Isles 
have been inhabited for many thousands 
of years. The very early people lived 
primitive lives, and though we do not 
know much about them, we are sure, from 
the little we do know, that they were just 
starting on the road to civilization. 

About rooo B.c., some Celtic tribes 
came across from Europe and settled on 
the islands. ‘These early Celts were the 
ancestors of many of the Irish and Scotch 
of today. They were followed several 
centuries later by another invasion of 
Celts, who settled only the regions of 
England and Wales. 

All these Celtic invaders were related 
to the Celtic tribes which then occupied 
the territory we call France The French 
Celts were called Gauls. The Celts who 
settled in England and Wales were 
known as Britons, and it was from them 
that the island got its name of Britain. 

The Celts were much further along 
the road of civilization than were the 


builders were, or why they built it. By comparing 
we can get some idea of their great size. 


OME TO BRITAIN 


original inhabitants of the islands. Many 
of the stories and legends that we all 
love have been handed down to us from 
them. The story of King Arthur was 
first told long, long ago by the ancient 
Britons. 

Hundreds of years after the Britons 
first arrived, the Romans under Julius 


— 


two different migrations of Celts into 
Isles. The early Celts were the an- 
t Irish and Scotch, The later 
tors of the present Welsh. 


There were 
the British 
cestors of the presen! 

Celts were the ances 
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The Romans succeeded in conquer- 
ing only the southern half of the 
island of Britain, but throughout 
the part they did conquer, they 
built wonderful roads and strong- 
walled cities. One of these Roman 
cities was Chester, whose red sand- 
stone walls are still standing today, 
the only English city with a com- 
plete circuit of ancient walls. The 
top of these walls forms a con- 
tinuous elevated promenade nearly 
two miles long, with delightful 
views of mountains, river, and 
meadow. 


Courtesy The Travel and Industrial 
Development Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland 


Caesar invaded the island. Caesar’s 
legions defeated the Britons in several 
battles, but returned to Rome without 
conquering the island. 

Why did the Romans come to Britain 
a second time? About a hundred years 
later, the Romans came again, this time 
with a larger army. They quickly: con- 
quered the Britons, but were never able 
to subdue the fierce tribes of Picts and 
Scots who lived in the region now called 
Scotland, and who were descended from 
the first Celtic tribes to invade the island. 

The Romans wanted their new prov- 
ince to be at peace so that the Britons 
could raise crops to help feed the Roman 
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armies. So when they found they could 
not conquer the wild northern people, 
they built a stone wall across the island. 
Find Newcastle on page 369. That was 
the eastern end of the old Roman wall. 
Parts of this wall still stand and may be 
seen by visitors to the region west of 
Newcastle. 

The Roman wall was eight feet wide, 
and in some places eighteen feet high. All 
along the north side of the wall the 
Romans dug a deep ditch forty feet wide. 
The wall stretched for sixty miles across 
the island. Here and there along the wall, 
the Romans built stone forts in which the 
Roman soldiers could live. Some of them 
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held five or six hundred soldiers. Others 
were much smaller. In this way the 
Romans protected the Britons from the 
fierce Picts and Scots. 

What did the Romans teach the 
Britons? The Romans then taught the 
Britons how to farm in the Roman way. 
They built roads to carry the crops to a 
village which the Britons called Lyndin 
(lin’din) and the Romans called Londin- 
ium (l6n-din’i-im). Today that village is 
the greatest city in the world—London. 
Located on a wide place in the Thames 
(témz) River, it was an easy place for 
ships to land and convenient for the peo- 
ple to reach. 

The Romans built other towns and 


When the Romans came to Englan 
and towns, forts and walls. In one re 
pools patterned after those in Rome. 

modern building, but the stones 


than fifteen centuries ago. In 
can guess why this city was name 


d they brought with 
gion they found 
The one shown here h 
in the pool itself are 
the building around t 
d Bath. It is 
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forts in Britain. For 400 years the Ro- 
mans stayed there and the Britons 
learned many Roman ways. The Romans 
built baths and temples, great country 
villas, and other buildings. We can tell 
that many English cities of today were 
once Roman towns, because the names of 
these places end in chester, cester, or cas- 
ter, like Manchester, Worcester (woos’- 
tér), and Lancaster (lan’kas-tér). That 
ending on the names comes from the Latin 
word castra, which means camp. 

When Rome needed soldiers to protect 
herself against the invasions of fierce 
barbarian tribes, she called back all her 
legions from Britain and from the other 
outposts of her empire. 


~ We 
Ewing Galloway 


them their Roman ways. They built roads 
hot mineral springs and built great bathing 
as been restored, as we can see by the 
the same ones the Romans put there more 
he pool, they had warm dressing rooms. You 
still a famous health resort. 
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THE STORY OF THE ANGLES AND SAXONS 


Why did the Angles and Saxons mi- 
grate to Britain? When the Roman sol- 
diers left Britain, the Picts and Scots from 
the north immediately began to raid the 
good farms and prosperous towns of the 
Britons. The Britons had left their fight- 
ing to the Roman soldiers for so long that 
they were not skilled in war. The story 
is told that as the Britons looked for help, 
they found along the coast of Europe 
some tribes of Teutons who were good 
fighters. These tribes, called Angles and 
Saxons, were invited over to Britain to 
help defeat the Picts and the Scots. They 
were to receive land as a reward. 

The Angles and Saxons liked their new 
farms so well that they sent word back 
to Europe urging their relatives and 
friends to join them. It was not long 
before great crowds of uninvited Angles 
and Saxons came, all of them looking for 
land. These invaders were large, strong 
men with blue eyes and wavy hair. They 
landed on the east coast of Britain and 
began to drive the Britons westward. 


They robbed the Britons of their cattle, 
houses, and lands. Many Britons were 
killed and many were made slaves, but 
some managed to escape. 

The Britons who escaped fled into the 
highlands in the western part of the is- 
land. Turn to the map on page 369 and 
find the country marked Wales. This is 
the mountain country where the Britons 
took refuge. The Welsh people of today 
have descended from those carly Britons, 
Their language is not at ail like English, 
which comes, as you will learn later, from 
the language brought to England by the 
Angles and Saxons. 

The part of the country which the 
Angles and Saxons took soon became 
known as Angleland. You can see how 
that might become changed to England. 
The map also tells us where the Saxons 
settled down. Find the English counties 
named Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex. 
These were little Saxon kingdoms held 
by the East Saxons, the South Saxons, 
and the Middle Saxons. 


The Angles and Saxons came to 
England from the region just south 
of modern Denmark. The Angles 
settled the northern half of the 
island, while the Saxons settled in 
the south. The city of London lay 
about in the middle of Saxon Eng- 
land. During the fifteen centuries 
since the Anglo-Saxon migrations, 
the two peoples have become com- 
pletely one. 
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Swooping down the coasts in their long boats, each with a hideous dragon’s head on the bow, the 
Vikings raided the towns of England, France, and the Mediterranean countries, even sailing up 
the rivers and attacking cities far inland. They were fierce fighters, and their vessels were swift. 
Besides sails, each boat carried from forty to sixty oars. The warriors hung their shields along the 
sides of the boat to be ready for a swift attack. Is it any wonder people prayed, “Lord, save us 
from the terrible Norsemen”? Or that they gathered around the feudal lords for protection? 
About the year 900 the Vikings settled down, became Christians, and ceased their raids. 


THE COMING OF THE DARING VIKINGS 


The Angles and Saxons were not.able 
to keep this land to themselves for long. 
From the northern part of Europe came 
other fierce warriors. These were the 
Vikings, Norsemen, or Northmen, as they 
are also called. Their country was under 
the rule of the king of Denmark, and 
for this reason they are also called Danes. 

Who were the Norsemen? You have 
probably read stories about the Norsemen. 
They were great sailors, venturing far out 
to sea in huge boats with sails and fifty 
oars. They were pirates. Some of them 
Went on trading expeditions and others 
Went looking for new lands. In 850, 
some of them came to Angleland, which 


we shall now call England. Others settled 
in Iceland, Greenland, and other islands, 
such as the Orkneys and the Hebrides 
(héb’ri-déz) off the coast of Scotland. 
The first Norsemen came just to plun- 
der the farms of England and to steal 
goods from the towns. But soon many of 
them wanted to stay, for the farms were 
better than the ones they had in sandy 
Denmark or rocky Norway. Soon they 
began to drive the English from their 
homes and farms. It looked as though the 
same thing would happen to the English 
that had happened to the Britons. 
Why did Alfred the Great give land 
to the Danes? Just when things looked 
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very desperate, a new king came to the 
throne in one of the small English king- 
doms. At the same time, several other 
kings in near-by kingdoms died in battle 
with the Northmen. This new king, Al- 
fred, determined to drive out the Danes. 
Several of the kingdoms that had no 
leader joined him. 

At first King Alfred was defeated many 
times. After he had lost his ninth battle, 
he was forced to hide in the homes of the 
peasants in order to escape from his 
enemies. The wife of one peasant, not 
knowing that the stranger was her king, 
asked him to watch some cakes baking 
in the oven while she was gone from 
the room. But Alfred was thinking of 
more important things just then. His 
thoughts were busy with plans for an- 
other campaign against the Danes. He 
forgot all about the cakes and let them 
burn. When the woman returned and 
saw what had happened, she scolded 
him severely. But he did not mind her 


Oourtesy Norwegian Travel Information Office 


Not very long ago, a Viking ship was dug up on 
the coast of Norway. In it were the strangely 
carved wagon shown in this picture, four sleds, 
all richly ornamented with carvings, and a num- 
ber of animal heads carved in wood. It was a 
custom of the Vikings when their chieftain died 
to bury his body and ship together in the sand 
of his native shore. 
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scolding as he had finally thought of 
a way to outwit his enemies, 

Alfred disguised himself as a musician 
and went to the camp of the Danes. He 
played songs for them and remained in 
their camp long enough to learn their 
plans. Then he went home, rallied his 
soldiers, and defeated the Danes. 

The Danes ruled over a powerful em- 
pire; Alfred’s country was only a small 
land. Although he defeated the Danes in 
several battles, Alfred realized that he 
could not hope to keep all of them out of 
England. So he made a treaty with them 
and offered the Danes land in the north- 
eastern part of England if they would 
agree not to go into other parts of Eng- 
land. The Danes accepted the land and 
agreed also to become Christians. 

Not only did Alfred save England from 
being overrun by the Danes, but he wasa 
powerful king and united the different 
small kingdoms into one large one. He 
rebuilt the churches that had been de- 
stroyed during the wars with the Danes. 
He built ships so that his sailors could 
keep. more Northmen from coming into 
the land. When the land was peaceful, he 
decided to start schools so that people 
could learn to read and write. The king 
himself wrote four textbooks. 

Alfred, the only English king who has 
been called “the Great,” was also called 
by his people “Alfred the Truth-Teller.” 
His people liked him because he had the 
laws written down so that everyone might 
know what they were. He made both rich 
and poor obey the laws. He sent English- 
men to Europe to discover what they 
could learn from other nations. In many 
ways he was like Charlemagne, who lived 
about the same time. 


Keystone View Oo. 


When William the Conqueror became ruler of England in 1066, he divided the land among his fol- 
lowers, These men exacted homage from all who lived on their land, and in turn gave homage to 
the king. Thus feudalism came to England about a century after it had developed in France and 


Germany. The lords and kings became wealthy 


manor houses, many of which still stand. The 


Wales, If these old walls could speak, what int 


and built themselves strong castles and spacious 
castle in this picture was built in 1284 in North 
eresting stories they might tell of the knights and 


ladies who lived here, of feasts and gay parties in the big halls, of jesters with their funny pranks, 
of councils in which great problems of state were discussed, and of prisoners kept in deep, dark 
dungeons! Castles are interesting, but most of us would not enjoy living in them. Can you think why? 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR BRINGS THE NORMANS TO ENGLAND 


The Danes were not the last people to 
invade this little island. More Northmen 
came to England, but not directly from 
the land of the Danes. You know that the 
Northmen had settled in many lands. 
Perhaps you have even read about Leif 
Ericsson, who once sailed to our own 
country. One group of Northmen had 
settled down on the coast of France. The 
French called them Normans, which is 
the same as Northmen or Norsemen. 

These Normans fought the French peo- 
ple until they were given land, just as the 
Danes had done in England. On the map 
on page 267 find the part of France called 
Normandy. This is where these North- 


men settled. Notice that it is across the 
narrow English Channel from the island 
of Great Britain. 

The Normans lived in France and 
adopted many French ways, but they 
kept some of their own ways. Their lan- 
guage became a mixture of French and 
their old Norse language. They had fine 
farms and splendid horses. There were 
nobles, peasants, and serfs, and over them 
all they had their own ruler, the Duke 
of Normandy. 

About the year 1050, the king of Eng- 
land was Edward the Confessor. Edward 
had lived in Normandy during part of his 
life. William, Duke of Normandy, was 
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his cousin. When Edward died, William 
claimed the throne which Edward had 
promised him. 

The English nobles did not like this. 
They did not let their kings give away 
the throne, but always elected their rulers. 
They paid no attention to Duke William 
and elected a Saxon nobleman named 
Harold as their king. 

Duke William raised an army of Nor- 
man nobles and French soldiers and 
promptly invaded England. His men were 
heavily armed and mounted on horses. 
Harold’s soldiers were on foot, and the 
English did not have much armor to pro- 
tect them. The two armies met at Has- 
tings, near London, and King Harold was 
killed. William rode into London and on 
Christmas Day, in the year 1066, made 
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the English people crown him as their 
king. This victory is called the Norman 
Conquest. 

William the Conqueror, as we now 
call him, was a strong ruler. One by one 
he defeated the English nobles and took 
over their lands and castles. Usually 
he gave the property to his Norman and 
French friends, but sometimes he let the 
English nobles keep it. He appointed 
sheriffs whose duty it was to see that the 
laws were kept in every district or county. 
He had judges and courts to try all cases, 
and asked the citizens to help to decide 
what was right in the trials. These groups 
of citizens soon developed into juries. We 
have juries in our American courts, be- 
cause English settlers in America brought 
that custom with them. 


Peoples Who Invaded the British Isles 


ORIGIN OF 


NAME OF PEOPLE 
p INVADERS 


Central 
Europe 


Celts 


Italy and parts 
of the Roman 
Empire 


Romans 


Northern Ger- 
many, Denmark 


Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes 


Norway and 
Sweden 


Danes, or 

Vikings 
C ae 
Normans Normandy, 


France 


caa) 


DATE OF 
è OF SETTLEMENT 
COMING PLACE OF Si 
England, Scotland, 
Treland, and Wales 


IOOO B. C. 
to 100. B.C. 


Conquered England, 
Wales, and part of 
Scotland; did not 


SS aba C, 
and 43 A.D. 


settle permanently 


5th and 6th 
Centuries 


England, southern 


Scotland 
TST See 


Eastern England 


and Ireland 
aL Steet ae Meme 


Conquered all Eng- 
land; settled mainly 
in southeast 


850 A. D. 


1066 A. D. 


WHAT DID WE INHERIT FROM THE BRITISH ISLES? 


The Normans brought feudalism to 
England. All land’ became the property 
of the king, and everyone who received 
or held land, whether Norman or Eng- 
lishman, had to swear allegiance to the 
king and agree to give military and other 
aids wher demanded. The land was or- 
ganized into large estates, or manors, 
which were ruled over by barons. The 
common people, or serfs, lived in villages 
near the manor house and worked the 
adjoining fields. 

Along with feudalism, the Normans 
also brought chivalry to England. When 
not making war, the armored knights on 
horseback sought adventure and glory 
in great open tournaments. English 
tournaments were often attended by 
champions from all parts of Europe. 

For many years the Norman nobles 
spoke their Norman-French language, 
while the common people spoke English. 
That English was not like the English of 
today. It was like a mixture of old Ger- 
man and the language of the Vikings. The 
nobles had to learn English to be able to 
give orders that were understood. At the 
same time the English people learned 
many Norman words, just as you would 
learn some words of German if you heard 
it spoken every day. After many years 
the English language became a mixture 
of the old English and Norman-French. 

When the people wanted new words 
to describe new things, they borrowed 
the words from other languages. Many 
words were borrowed from Latin because 
most of the educated people knew Latin, 
the language in which books were written. 

The Normans were the last people to 
invade England. After the Norman Con- 
quest, the little island had a chance to 
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For several centuries the main strength of a 
European army was its armor-clad knights on 
horseback. But there came a time around 1350, 
when English foot soldiers with longbows and 
arrows proved more than a match for the finest 
cavalries of Europe. Archery contests were as 
popular among the common people of England 
as tournaments were among the nobility. 


settle down and develop its own kind of 
civilization. The people were mostly 
farmers and herdsmen. There were many 
large towns where trade was carried on, 
but there were no manufacturing cities 
such as England has today. These were 
to come much later. Even then London 
was England’s largest town. It was a 
trading city, but not a very large one. 
Let us see why it grew. 
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“London Bridge is falling down, falling down. . 
standing on it looking down at the River Thames. 
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“Ookrtesy J. Dizon-Scott 


.” But it must have been rebuilt, for we are now 
The bridge we see in the distance is the famous 


Tower Bridge. Its lower level consists of two leaves, hinged so that they may be opened to let 

ships pass through. High overhead, 141 feet from the water, is a footbridge reached by eleva- 

tors in the two towers. The Thames from London to the sea is the busiest stream of water in 

the world. For miles and miles its banks are lined with wharves where ships from all parts of 
the world unload and take on cargo. 


INTERESTING STORIES OF 


London is a good place to learn why 
England has grown, for it has grown with 
England until it is the world’s largest city, 
with a population of over 8,000,000, It 
is located on both sides of the Thames 
River about forty miles from the sea. 
Many years ago when the city was small- 
er, there was plenty of room at the docks 
along the river for ships to unload. But 
the city grew and more docks were 
needed. Marshes and low places along the 
river were dredged out and connected to 
the river by channels. More and more 
such docking places were built until there 
were scores of them. The docks alone 
y of how London grew. 


“IN AND ABOUT” LONDON 


Today the docks are hidden from view 
by surrounding warehouses and factories, 
and many visitors to London never see 
them. But they do see those buildings 
in which English history has been made. 
One of these is Westminster Abbey. 

The story of Westminster Abbey. 
Westminster was a little town which once 
lay outside of London. The English 
king, Edward the Confessor, built the 
first Abbey. It was completed only a 
few days before he died in 1066. This 
was the year of the Norman Conquest. 
He was the first king to be buried in that 
church. Rebuilt in 1269, it has been 
added to many times since. 
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At first, Westminster Abbey was sim- 
ply a church that belonged to a group 
of monks. Now it is the great national 
church. Tn it the kings of England are 
crowned. Weddings and funerals of fa- 
mous people are held there. Ever since 
Edward the Confessor was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, many of England’s 
greatest men—kings, nobles, statesmen, 
soldiers, artists, and authors—have been 
buried there. A 

In the Poets’ Corner are the burial 
places of Tennyson, Browning, and 
Chaucer (ché’sér). In the Chapel of 
Henry VII are the tombs of the English 


y is an honor 
her monarchs 


eatest LAA nae 

been buried or honored with memorials. us 

of Milton occupies a niche at the right of the 
picture. 


Every visitor to London wants to see Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the famous church where England 
crowns its kings and buries its honored dead. 
The first coronation ceremony in this Abbey took 
place over 800 years ago. The coronation of King 
George VI on May 12, 1937, was broadcast by 
radio to every corner of the world. 


kings and queens. Some chapels contain 
busts of great men of the world. 

Westminster contains more than a 
dozen halls and chapels. In the nave of 
the church is buried England’s “Un- 
known Soldier.” We in America have a 
tomb for our “Unknown Soldier” at Ar- 
lington Cemetery, Virginia. See if you 
can find why we have these tombs to 
“Unknown Soldiers.” 

There are churches in England older 
than Westminster Abbey, but none that 
go back as far as the time when mission- 
aries first went to Britain. Some of the 
Roman soldiers who were sent to Britain 
were Christians. Perhaps some of the 
Britons were converted. We cannot be 
certain. But we do know that, when the 
Angles and Saxons came in and drove 
the Britons into the mountains of Wales, 
Britain was a pagan land. The invaders 


worshiped the German god Woden. 
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The story of St. Augustine. A story 
tells us that Gregory, a churchman of 
Rome, once saw some fine-looking, light- 
haired boys being sold as slaves in Rome. 
He asked who they were and from what 
country they came. He was told they 
were Angles. “They may be Angles,” 
said Gregory, “but they look like angels.” 
Later, when Gregory became Pope at 
Rome, he remembered the Angles. He 
sent a monk named Augustine to Angle- 
land to preach Christianity to the people. 

Augustine, with forty priests, crossed 
the English Channel in the year 597. He 
landed in Kent, one of the small king- 
doms of England. Augustine converted 
the king of Kent to Christianity, and 
more than 10,000 of the king’s people 
were baptized. The center of this church 
group was Canterbury, in Kent. Canter- 
bury is still the center of the English 
Church, and its archbishop is the head of 
the English clergy. 

From the time of Augustine, who is 
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now called St. Augustine, churches and 
monasteries were built in different parts 
of England. Many of the monasteries sent 
to Europe for books to copy so that they 
could have libraries of their own. Monks 
in other monasteries wrote down events as 
they happened, making a kind of diary of 
the times. King Alfred had certain monks 
keep a history which is called the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle (krén’ik’l). You can 
see, then, that the Church also helped 
England to grow by providing books and 
places where people could go to school. 
Like most of the European monasteries, 
many of the monasteries and churches of 
England had schools where poor boys 
could learn to read and write. Some of 
these famous old schools still exist. 
The story of the English Parliament. 
Another place interesting to visit in Lon- 
don is the Parliament Building. This is lo- 
cated on the banks of the Thames near 
Westminster Abbey. The House of Lords 
and the House of Commons meet there. 


Beside the Thames River, in the heart of London, stands the British Parliament Building. Here the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons gather to make the laws for the British Empire. Here, 
too, the king has his throne. Laws and policies decided here often affect the lives of people in 
every country of the world, including our own. What building in the United States serves a sim- 
ilar purpose? The clock in the tower faces all four ways and strikes the hours on a famous hell 
familiar to Londoners as “Big Ben.” The Thames is crossed at this point by the Westminster Bridge. 
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WHAT DID WE INHERIT FROM THE BRITISH ISLES? 


Those are the names of the two groups 
who make laws for the British people. 
The House of Lords consists of nobles and 
bishops, but the House of Commons is 
made up of men who are elected by the 
people. We have much the same sort of 
government here, only our senators and 
representatives are all elected by the peo- 
ple. We have that form of government 
because early settlers in America followed 
English ways. But how did England come 
to be governed in that way? 

In the years before William the Con- 
queror, the Angles and Saxons, or Anglo- 
Saxons, as they are called, had kings to 
rule the different tribes. But each king 
had a council of old men to help him and 
to give advice. The king didn’t really 
dare make any laws unless his council 
agreed to them. When the king died the 
council met and decided who should be 
king. They did not always give the throne 
to the king’s oldest son. 

William the Conqueror was a clever 
man and he knew that he ought to have a 
council, too, or else the English people 
would always be in rebellion against him. 
So William continued the council, but his 
council consisted of his own nobles and 
some of the bishops. William believed in 
fair and just laws, and wanted to have 
them enforced. 3 

The story of the Magna Carta (kär’- 
ta). About the year 1200, England was 
ruled by King John, a cruel and unjust 
man. John broke his word, collected un- 
just taxes, and was continually at war. 
He fought with the French and lost all of 
the land William had ruled in Europe. 
He deprived so many people of their 
rights that at last the nobles rose in rebel- 
lion against him. 
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The kings of England lost much of their power 

when King John was forced by his rebellious 

barons to sign the Magna Carta. From that 

time on, English monarchs could no longer rule 

as they pleased, but were bound to obey the laws 
of the land the same as other persons. 


The nobles drew up a list of sixty-three 
rights which they demanded from King 
John. Most of these were rights that the 
people had enjoyed before King John 
came to the throne. When the nobles 
asked John to sign the list, which is called 
Magna Carta, or the Great Charter, 
John refused. Then the nobles gathered 
their fighting men and marched on Lon- 
don. All of John’s barons, except seven, 
deserted him. At Runnymede, just out- 
side of London, John gave in and signed 
the Magna Carta. 

This was on June 15, 1215. The Eng- 
lish celebrate this’as a great day in their 
history. Since that date English kings 
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Free education is provided by the state for 
English boys and girls between the ages of five 
and fourteen. There also are schools which 
charge tuition. In our country such schools are 
“private” schools, but in England they have al- 
ways been known as “public” schools although 
only the children of well-to-do parents can afford 
to attend them. To continue their education 
through high school and college, English pupils 
must either be rich enough to pay their way or 
smart enough to win free scholarships in compe- 
tition with others. 


The two most famous schools in England are the 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The view 

above is of a corner of the Bodleian (bod-lé’an) 

Library at Oxford. Below is a view at Cambridge. 

These universities are attended every year by 
many students from America. 


have not had absolute power, but must 
abide by the Magna Carta. 

The Magna Carta gave the people the 
right of a fair trial, freedom of speech, 
and just taxation. It also gave many other 
liberties to the barons, the bishops, and 
the people of the towns. 

The story of trial by jury. To decide 
on a man’s guilt or innocence by a jury 
trial was a comparatively new custom at 
this time. In early days different ways 
had been used to decide whether or not a 
man was guilty. One way was trial by 
combat. The accused man fought a duel 
with another man. If the accused man 
won the duel, he was declared innocent. 
Trial by ordeal was another way. There 
were several ordeals. Two common ones 
were by water and by fire. 

In the ordeal by water, the accused man 
was bound with ropes. After prayers were 
said, he was thrown into a pond or stream 
of water. If he sank, the judges said that 
the water had received him and he was 
innocent. If the man floated, the judges 
said that the water had thrown him out 
and he was guilty. This made it a little 
hard on him in either event. 

By the fire method, a piece of iron was 
heated in a fire built in the church and 


blessed by a priest. The accused man had 
to pick up the hot iron and carry it for 
a certain number of steps. Then his hand 
was bound up by the priest. Three days 
later the bandage was taken off. If the 
hand showed no signs of soreness or scars 
it was declared that the man was innocent. 

These seem to us like queer ways to 
decide on a man’s guilt. The English 
began to feel that these were unfair, too, 
They asked for a change. We have al- 
ready seen how William the Conqueror 
began to give accused people fair trials 
by providing courts and judges. When- 
ever a man was accused of breaking the 
law, twelve of his neighbors were brought 
to court to tell all they knew about the 
whole matter. These men took an oath 
to tell the truth and to decide fairly as 
to the man’s guilt or innocence. These 
jurymen knew the facts about the case. 
At first they were both witnesses and 
jury. At a later time the men who knew 
the facts about the case were called as 
witnesses. Twelve other honest men 
were called to make the decision. We 
use almost exactly that same system in 
the courts in our own country today. You 
can see that it is now a very old custom. 

Should good citizens help to enforce 
the laws of their country? Why? You 
have seen that in England each good cit- 
izen had to tell about the crimes of which 
he knew. The good citizens had to help 
punish the criminals by being witnesses 
or jurymen. They were required to tell 
the truth. Can we have a good government 
if we do not help to enforce laws or if we 
refuse to tell the truth? Should we help 
officers in enforcing laws? If you are to 
be a good citizen when you grow up, how 
Should you act in school? How should you 


Underwood & Underwood 


The king and queen are driving through town. 
No wonder these English children crowd into 
the street. Boys and girls in England know that 
policemen are their friends. They usually try 
to do what the policemen tell them. But this time 
—well, wouldn’t we all want to see the royal 
family? In England, policemen are called 
“Bobbies.” They are named after Sir Robert Peel, 
the English statesman. About 100 years ago, he 
started England’s first police force, 


act at home? Should all children be help- 
ers in good school government? What are 
the things that a good citizen should do 
in his community? 

Why are the children and policemen 
of England good friends? While in Lon- 
don we see a number of boys and girls who 
are with a policeman. In London the po- 
licemen are called “Bobbies.” The po- 
liceman is talking with the children and 
showing them through a park. The chil- 
dren are asking him all kinds of questions 
and having a good time. 

In England and Europe the policemen 
and children are very good friends. The 
policemen help the children across the 
streets, keep them from danger, talk with 
them, and play with them. 

When a thief steals or some other crime 
is committed, the children and people of 
England come and tell the police all they 
know about the man that did it, and offer 
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to help to find him. The children and 
their parents do all they can to help the 
policemen to arrest bad citizens. Is this 
the right way to do? Do we do this way 
in America? Could we do better? 

Who makes the laws in England? 
Many Englishmen in the time after King 
John believed that the people should have 
more to say about their laws. The king’s 
council had been made up of lords and 
churchmen, and the common people and 
merchants had nothing to say. In 1295, 
one of the nobles, Simon de Montfort 
(mont’ fort), asked some of the people to 
meet with the council and help them. 
Two citizens were chosen from each town, 


and knights from the country were also 
present. When these representatives of 
the people met with the council, the whole 
body of men was called a Parliament. 

After a time the lords and churchmen 
met by themselves and were called the 
House of Lords. The others, represent- 
ing the common people, were called the 
House of Commons. Little by little the 
House of Commons insisted on having 
more and more to do with the laws and 
particularly with taxes. Today the Com- 
mons holds most of the power. No 
money can be raised or spent by the 
British government today without its 
consent. 


MAN’S NEW SERVANT—THE MACHINE 


We have already learned how William 
the Conqueror brought feudalism to Eng- 
land. And we have already seen how 
feudalism disappeared in Europe. But 
it is interesting to know that England 
was one of the first countries in which 
the serfs gained their freedom. By the 
seventeenth century most of the workers 
and farmers were freemen. Some owned 
their own little farms, but many rented 
land from the powerful nobles and land- 
lords. 

How did some of the farmers lose 
their land? About this time the English 
landlords discovered that they could 
make more money by raising sheep for 
wool than by raising crops. Weavers in 
the cloth-manufacturing cities across the 
English Channel were willing to pay high 
prices for the good English wool. So 
the landlords began to buy more and 
more land to add to what they already 
had. At the same time, they began to 
enclose their farms with fences. They 


even enclosed the common pasture land 
that had always been used by the 
villagers. 

Before long, huge tracts of land that 
had grown food or pastured cattle 
were turned into sheep pastures. Land 
that had supplied food for thousands 
of farmers now gave work to only a 
few shepherds. Soon there was a short- 
age of grain, and food prices climbed 
higher and higher. ‘The poor people 
who were without land found it harder 
and harder to earn money enough to 
pay the higher prices. Many of them 
suffered greatly. Their condition would 
have grown steadily worse if better 
methods of farming had not come into 
use just at this time. 

What was the Agricultural Revolu- 
tion? The nobles and rich country gentle- 
men who still used their lands as farms 
saw that they could make more money 
if they could find a way to raise larger 
crops. So they began trying new meth- 
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For thousands of years, the only method of sow- 
ing wheat and other grains was scattering it by 
hand. This method was both slow and wasteful. 
Some spots of ground would get too much seed, 
while other spots would not get enough. Early in 
the last century, a machine was invented which 
could spread the grain evenly in rows about five 


ods of farming. They found that better 
cultivation of the soil resulted in a 
better yield. This led to the use of 
better plows and cultivators. Soon ma- 
chinery began to be used in farming. 

A revolution was taking place in agri- 
culture. The word “revolution” means 
“a great change,” and we can see how 
great the change was when we remem- 
ber what farming had been like on the 
feudal manor. ‘The new methods re- 
quired the use of fertilizer to enrich the 
soil. Seed was selected carefully. Farm 
animals began to increase in size as 
the farmers learned how to take better 
care of them. This Agricultural Revolu- 
tion is still going on, especially in the 
United States. New discoveries are 
being made all the time. The many 
improvements in agriculture have made 
it possible for a smaller number of 
farmers to raise food for the millions 
of people who live in cities. 
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inches apart and do it much faster than it could 
be done by hand. It was called a grain drill and 
was drawn by horses. On large wheat farms today, 
improved drills drawn by tractors can seed a field 
in only one-fortieth the time it would take by 
hand. This is one example of the improvements 
brought about by the “revolution in agriculture,” 


In England, the landlords soon dis- 
covered that by using better farming 
methods and machinery they could pro- 
duce greater crops with fewer workers. 
Soon the thousands of farmers who had 
been compelled to give up their lands 
to sheep raising were joined by the thou- 
sands thrown out of work by the better 
farming methods. 

Where did these farmers go? What 
did they do? How did they earn a 
living? Perhaps we can discover the 
answers to these questions if we learn 
something about the life in the towns. 

How did men become skilled at 


- handicrafts? Back in the Roman Em- 


pire, back in ancient Greece, back as 
far as we can go, there have been vil- 
lages, towns, and cities. Almost always 
there were men in the villages who 
farmed and did other things besides. 
Some were carpenters. Others might 
be spinners, weavers, or toolmakers. 
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Gradually some of the carpenters, spin- 
ners, weavers, and toolmakers gave up 
farming. They found they could make 
more money by working all the time at 
one thing, which they called their craft. 
As the towns grew larger and as the 
needs of the people became greater, other 
crafts began to flourish. Soon there 
were separate crafts making jewelry, 
glassware, paper, soap, dye, clothing, 
shoes, hardware, and hundreds of other 
things. 

But we must remember that these 
articles were all made by hand and most 
of them right in the worker’s home. 
These handicrafts give us a clue as to 
the new occupations of the farmers who 
had lost their lands. Gradually they 
turned to making things instead of pro- 
ducing food. In time almost every vil- 


lage in England was a beehive of activity. 
Almost every home was a workshop and 
everyone in it from the grandmother 
to the five- or six-year-old child was 
working. 
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How did the people sell their goods? 
At first, most of the goods produced 
were sold to neighbors or at the fairs, 
Later, traders began to travel from door 
to door and from town to town buying 
and selling goods of all kinds. Traders 
purchased cloth woven in the cottages 
and sent it by pack train to cloth fairs 
or to merchants in large cities. Or per- 
haps it was packed on boats and shipped 
to countries on the continent of Europe 
or even to America. 

How did the home workers begin to 
work in factories? Some traders instead 
of taking just any cloth that the weavers 
produced told the weavers exactly the 
kind of cloth to make. In this way, the 
trader was able to get cloth that would 
meet the needs of some group of people, 
perhaps thousands of miles away. But 
the trader did not stop there. Soon he 
found that he could make more money 
if he put several looms in one building 
and hired people to operate them. In- 
stead of buying cloth from the weavers, 
he furnished the wool, paid his workers 
wages, and then sold the cloth they 
produced. That was the beginning of 
what we call the factory system. Gradu- 
ally, more and more factories sprang Up 
until once again many of the homes 
became simply homes, and much of the 
work was done in factories. 

What was the Industrial Revolution? 
While these changes were taking place, 
another revolution was getting started 


This potter at his old-fashioned wheel is an 
example of what all industry was like only 

years ago. Nearly everything had to be done by 
hand. Now there are machines that make pots M 
one-hundredth the time it takes to make them by 
hand. Only the finest, most expensive pottery 18 
handmade in England today. English pottery ® 

famous the world over. 


in England. We call it the “Industrial 


Revolution.” It was a revolution in 
the way things were made. Up to this 
time almost everything was handmade. 

There had been some machines in 
use—the windmills of Holland were 
machines which moved water from one 
place to another. The potter’s wheel 
was a machine; the spinning wheel was 
a machine; the hand loom was a very 
primitive kind of machine. But now 
important changes began to take place 
in English industries. Merchants and 
traders could see that more goods could 
be sold if they could be produced at 
lower cost. Almost at once, a host of 
inventions were made. Let us follow 
them as they took place in the cloth 
industry, remembering all the time that 
changes and inventions just as important 
were being made in almost every other 
industry in England. 

We all know that cloth is made from 
yarn or thread and that yarn or thread 
is usually made from fibers of wool or 
cotton. Most of the cloth made in 
England during the eighteenth century 
was woven from wool thread. The 
thread had been spun on spinning wheels. 


Yntil the telegraph and telephone were invented 

in the 19th century, the fastest means of com- 

munication between distant places was the mail. 

Now we can talk with people far and near by 

simply lifting a telephone receiver and asking an 

Operator at her switchboard to make the necessary 
connections. 
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The quickest way to get about in England during 
the 18th century was by stagecoach or horseback. 
But the roads were usually so bad few people 
cared to travel unless they had to. For the same 
reason, there was little trade between distant 
parts of the island. But a revolution in trans- 
portation came—as in agriculture and industry— 
and with it the steamboat, the railroad, the auto- 
mobile, and the airplane. 


Then came one of the first of the 
great inventions. This was called the 
“flying shuttle.” It flew back and forth 
across the loom much faster than the 
old shuttle could be thrown by the 
weaver. Now the weaver could do 
almost twice as much work as he could 
before. Soon the flying shuttle was being 
used by so many weavers that the spin- 
ners could not supply enough thread. 

Then came the second great inven- 
tion. This was the “spinning jenny.” 
A single spinning jenny could spin hun- 
dreds of threads at one time instead of 
one thread, as on the spinning wheel. 

Soon a new loom was invented. This 
new loom and the new spinning jenny 
were run by water power. This was 
much better than hand or foot power 
and more cloth could be made. But even 
water power was not enough because 
there were many places where water 
power was lacking altogether. 
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The First Spinning Jenny 


COTTON 


England has never raised any cotton because its 
summers are too short. Yet for two centuries, it 
has been one of the three leading countries of the 
world in the manufacture of cotton cloth. Only the 
United States and Japan produce as much. Where 
does the cotton used in English mills come from? 
Over half of it is grown in our own United States. 
The rest comes from India, Egypt, and Mexico. 
From all these countries come great ocean freighters 
bearing cargoes of cotton in bales 


When the bales of cotton reach the mills, they 
are broken open. The loose cotton fibers are then 
passed through blowing machines, which remove 
leaves, twigs, and other impurities. As the cotton 
leaves the cleaners, heavy rollers press the fibers into 
a continuous flat web, which is then wound into 
broad rolls. 


These rolls of cotton are then fed into machines 
called carders. These are huge mechanical combs 
equipped with hundreds of fine teeth which straighten 
out the fibers so that they all run in the same direc- 
tion. These teeth also remove any impurities that 
may have escaped the cleaners. 


As the straightened fibers leave the carding ma- 
chine, they pass between two small rollers and are 
twisted into a soft, white rope. This rope goes over 
and through a winder which coils it neatly inside 
a tall can. 


CLOTH 


of coiled cotton ropes now go to ma- 

drawing frames. Each frame draws 

ht diff ans ists them all 

together to f f: f ; cord is 
then wound onto tall spindles. These drawing ma- 
chines all work automatically and need very little su- 
ne woman can look after a long row 


of frames 

The spindles of cotton cord are now ready for the 
spinning ese machines unwind the cord 
from the sy and twist it to a finer size. After 
passing t a second, and sometimes a third, 
spinning fr . the cord comes out as cotton thread, 
twisted to the desired thinness. 

Cotton thread is woven into cloth on giant power 
looms which reach all the way from floor to ceiling. 
Each loo ) turn out thousands of yards of cloth 
i » Skilled workmen are needed to get 

- each new run of cloth, but after 
that, the looms almost run themselves. 

Now the cloth is ready to be printed. This is 
done on h printing presses which stamp the pat- 
tern into the cloth with different colors of ink. 


to begin with the invention of the 
and the early power loom shown above. 
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What new source of power was dis- 
covered at this time? Men had known 
for a long while that steam could be 
made to move things, but it was not 
until late in the eighteenth century that 
the first successful steam engine was 
invented. The inventors name was 
James Watt. 

As a boy, he had often wondered why 
steam caused the lid of his mother’s 
teakettle to bounce up and down. One 
day, after he had grown up and become 
a toolmaker, a small steam engine was 
brought to him for repairs. Watt stud- | 
ied this engine to see how it could be 
improved. Soon he was making a steam 

sea engine of his own. When it was com- 
This great water wheel once provided the power pleted, it worked better than any th i 
for a number of spinning jennies and looms. Today had been made before. From that time 


it is no longer used, steam engines and electric T e REEE 
motors having come to take its place. The water 2; steam engines were used more and 


Serie’. 
‘erdinand S. 


came from a reservoir on the side of a hill and more to run looms and spinning machines, 


hyper pt ate areas a long turn wheels, pump water, drive boats, 


~ Ferdinand 8. Hirsh 
Steam locomotives began to be built in England early in the 19th century. The man who did most 
to make them successful was an Englishman named George Stephenson. The first railroad in the 
United States began operation in 1830. Passengers rode in ordinary stagecoaches mounted on flanged 

te wheels. One of the most famous of early trains was the “DeWitt Clinton,” shown above. 
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ull loads, and perform countless other 
wonderful feats. The story of the In- 
dustrial Revolution from this time on is 
the story of the steam engine and the 
ever increasing use of mechanical power. 

Just as in the cloth industry, great 
changes were taking place in every other 
industry. New uses were found for iron. 
New ways of making iron were discov- 
ered. More and more machines were 
invented which would quickly and profit- 
ably fill the needs of the people. 

This great revolution in industry 
seems to have no end. Like the revolu- 
tion in agriculture, it is still going on. 
Automobiles, radios, airplanes, stream- 
lined trains, typewriters, fountain pens, 
electric stoves, and countless other things 
remind us of this revolution in the way 
things are made. 

Why did the Industrial Revolution 
begin in England? For a long time be- 
fore the Industrial Revolution, England 
had been an important manufacturing 
country. English products were known 
and used everywhere. As the sale of 
English products increased, the people 
were encouraged to make them in ever 
larger quantities. To supply this de- 
mand hundreds of new machines and 
new methods were invented. These new 
machines and new methods were one 
reason why the Industrial Revolution 
began in England. 

The second reason was the fact that 
England was well supplied with workers. 
We remember that many farmers be- 
came workers in the cities and towns 
and had become skilled in various crafts. 

The third reason was that England 
had large deposits of iron ore and coal. 
They were used to make iron for the 
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new machines. The coal was also used 
in the steam engines. 

The fourth reason was that there were 
rich people to build factories, buy ma- 
chines, and pay wages to the workers. 
Perhaps another reason is that England 
was peaceful at home. No foreign armies 
invaded the land to disturb the people. 
From England the Industrial Revolution 
gradually spread to many of the other 
countries of the world. Our own coun- 
try is today one of the greatest of the 
industrial nations. 

What are the results of the Indus- 
trial Revolution? It is easy to see that 
the Industrial Revolution brought about 
many great changes in the lives of the 
people. As we think about these changes, 
perhaps we can look around us to see 
if they are still affecting our lives. 

1. Because of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, more and more people moved away 
from the farms to become workers in 
the cities. Today in the great industrial 
nations like England, Germany, and our 
own country, sixty to eighty people out 
of every hundred live in cities. In agri- 
cultural countries like Egypt, however, 
only about twenty people out of every 
hundred live in cities. 

». Because of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, more and more workers have be- 
come specialists, During the feudal 
period and before, each family could 
raise or make everything it needed. To- 
day most of the people raise or do one 
thing. A farmer may raise nothing but 
wheat. A worker and a machine may 
do nothing but sew buttons on shirts. 

3. Because of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, people are dependent upon one an- 
other for their livelihood. The worker 
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These are two “trim lines,” part of the assembly-line system in an automobile factory. As the auto- 
mobile bodies move slowly along, each workman does just one thing to each body. Here they are 
installing seats, window glass, tail lights, and other “trimmings.” Engines that are being assembled 
on other lines will be installed before the cars are finished. This mass-production system turns out 
cars more rapidly and more cheaply than would be possible if each man made an entire car by himself. 


who spends all his days sewing buttons 
on shirts must depend on others for his 
food, his clothing, and his shelter. 

4. Because of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, goods are now produced in factories 
by machines instead of in homes by 
hand. We can thus produce much more 
than before the Industrial Revolution. 
In early days it took a glass blower sev- 
eral minutes to blow a bottle, and not 
all the bottles he made were good. To- 
day an automatic machine, with one 
man to see that it is in good running 
order, may produce 200 bottles a min- 
ute. And all of the bottles are of the 
same quality. 

5- Because of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, most men no longer work for them- 
selves. Instead they are employed by 
others and work for wages in factories. 


6. Because of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, most common people today have 
more comforts than were enjoyed by the 
kings of ancient times. Make a list of 
the things you have at home that not 
even kings enjoyed before the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

Of course we must remember that 
the Industrial Revolution gave us many 
great problems to solve. Here are some 
of them that have not yet been solved— 

How to give steady employment to 
workers. 

How to prevent the crowding of many 
people in small areas. 

How to pay wages large enough for 
the worker to live on and still produce 
goods at prices people can pay. 

How to avoid the monotony of re- 
peating one simple task day after day. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


How did the people of a small island 
win the world’s greatest empire? Notice 
on the map the small size of the British 
Isles. Now look at the lands all over the 
earth that belong to the British Empire. 
For every square mile in the islands there 
are 117 square miles in the Empire. We 
have already read about many other 
empires such as the Egyptian and the 


Roman. The British Empire is larger 


than any of these. 

The story of how this Empire was won 
is a story of adventure and exploration, 
of warfare and conquest. Brave men and 
women conquered wildernesses and sub- 
dued native tribes. Explorers pierced 
jungles and climbed mountains. They 
suffered from heat and from cold. Many 
died of starvation and disease far from 
the shores of home. Wars were fought 
with rival nations which were also trying 


The British Empire takes in about one fifth of the earth’ 
this map why it is said that “the sun never sets 
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to build empires. England won most of 
these wars, and built up an empire cov- 
ering one-quarter of the lands of the 
globe. 

How did England gain a foothold in 
the New World? We all know that Co- 
lumbus discovered America in 1492. 
Only five years later, a Venetian sea 
captain from Venice asked the King of 
England for a fleet. This man was John 
Cabot and he wanted to sail across the 
North Atlantic to see what he could 
find. Cabot discovered Newfoundland 
in 1497. A grateful king gave him a 
purse of gold. 

When Columbus discovered America, 
he claimed all of this land in the name 
of the King of Spain. Soon many expe- 
ditions from Spain in search of gold 
and silver and precious gems were ex- 
ploring America. But the only English- 


g land area. You can easily see from 
on the British Empire.” 
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men to take advantage of Cabot’s dis- 
coveries were a few fishermen who began 
to fish off the coast of Newfoundland. 

Then bold English pirates and adven- 
turers, like Sir Francis Drake, attacked 
and captured the Spanish treasure ships. 
This so angered the Spanish king that 
he sent a great fleet, called the “Spanish 
Armada,” to attack England. Sir Francis 
Drake and his companions sank many 
of the Spanish ships and a terrible storm 
destroyed most of the others. No longer 
was Spain strong enough to keep her 
rivals out of the New World. Within a 


few years Englishmen had settled all up 
and down the coast of what is now the 
United States. 

Why did the English wish to go to 
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Without her great resources of 
coal, England could never have 
become the great industrial nation 
that she now is. Much of the work 
of getting coal out of the mines was 
done in the past by mules and 
ponies. They pulled the loaded cars 
to the foot of the mineshaft and 
returned the empty cars to the 
chambers where the miners were 
working. Often these poor animals 
lived in the dark mines for months, 
and even years, at a time, 
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America? Perhaps there were many 
reasons why Englishmen wished to go 
to America, but there were three impor- 
tant ones. 

1. The. wealth that the Spaniards 
found in the New World opened the eyes 
of the English. Companies were formed 
to make expeditions to the New World 
in search of these riches. 

2. Farseeing Englishmen, like Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, understood how valuable 
colonies would be to England. They 
knew that these new lands could supply 
England with much-needed food prod- 
ucts. Trade would be increased, and 
there would be greater profits for English 
industries. 

The colonies that Raleigh started all 


More and more, the work of mining 
coal is becoming a job for machines. 
In the most up-to-date mines, the 
workmen are engaged in tending 
the machines. The coal cars are 
pulled by “electric mules.” One of 
these powerful locomotives cal 
move more coal in a day than fifty 
mules. 
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failed. But before long, others at James- 
town and in New England succeeded, 

3. Many of the common people in 
England had other reasons for going to 
America. Some wished to be free to 
follow their own religious beliefs. Others 
who had been deprived of their land 
during the Agricultural Revolution saw 
an opportunity to gain new land. Still 
others, burdened with debt, hoped to 
be able to start life anew. 

We remember that the Pilgrims and 
the Quakers came for religious freedom 
and that the poor settled in almost every 
colony. In time English settlements 
stretched from the Spanish holdings in 
Florida as far north as New England. 

Still farther north in the valley of 
the St. Lawrence River were the French 
colonists, who had come into this region 
even before the English had settled the 
thirteen colonies. 

The French and English had long been 
rivals and were continually fighting in 
Europe. At last, the fighting spread to 
North America. The English soon drove 
the French from Canada. Then all of 
North America except the region con- 
trolled by Spain became British. Later 
the thirteen colonies rebelled. So today 
the British Empire in North America 
includes only Canada, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and British Honduras. 

How did England win territory in 
other parts of the globe? England and 
France were also rivals in India. After 
years of fighting, the French were driven 
out. Until recently, England had control 
Over all of India. 

Australia and New Zealand, because 
of English explorations, became British 
territory. During the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries, England acquired 
areas in Africa. South Africa was also 
added to the British Empire by victories 
over the Dutch and over the native tribes. 
The League of Nations, after World War 
I, gave England control over many of 
Germany’s colonies. 

An empire built on trade. The sun 
never sets on the British Empire. Part 
of every continent, all of Australia, and 
thousands of islands, belong to the em- 
pire! People of many races and religions 
recognize Britain’s ruler as their king. 
Many products, including lumber, miner- 
als, petroleum, cotton, wool, grain, hides, 
and foodstuffs, pour into the British 
Tsles from their colonies. In return they 
receive finished products from British 
factories. The English people could not 
exist without these raw materials. Of 
course, the British also carry on trade 
with other nations of the world. 

What changes are taking place in the 
British Empire? The government of the 
British Isles is called “The United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Tre- 
land.” It consists of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Northern Treland. Each sends 
representatives to Parliament and shares 
in making the laws. 

On the other hand, the British Empire 
takes in all British lands the world 
over. In recent years important changes 
have taken place within this Empire. 
Parliament passed a law in 1931 which 
created a “British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” This law set up self-governing 
dominions in the Empire. Each was made 
equal to the others, free to manage its own 
affairs—even to withdraw from the Em- 
pire. The first dominions were Canada, 
‘Australia, New Zealand, Union of South 


British Oombine 
During World War II, over 100,000 British 
civilians were killed and injured by German air 
raids over England. Fire fighters had great diffi- 
culty in their continuous struggle to put out fires 
and to clear the streets of stone and steel. 


Africa, Ireland, and Newfoundland. 
The law also provided that colonies in 
the Empire could work toward becoming 
dominions in this Commonwealth. Re- 
cently India, Pakistan, Burma, and Cey- 
lon were invited to become dominions. 
Did these nations accept the offer? 
How did World War II affect the 
Empire? The British Empire was put 
under a severe strain during the war. 
The United Kingdom first was forced into 
the war against Germany in 1939. The 
very same day the dominions of Australia 
and New Zealand voted to support the 
United Kingdom. Three days later 
South Africa declared war on Germany, 
and shortly thereafter Canada followed. 
When Japan joined Germany in 1941, 
these dominions declared war on Japan. 
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So we see that every member of the Com- 
monwealth—excepting Ireland, which re- 
mained neutral—rallied to the support of 
the Empire. 

The peoples of the Empire suffered 
much during the war. In the Isles there 
was great hardship. The Germans sent 
thousands of airplanes to bomb England 
day and night. But the English refused 
to give up. Several times the Germans 
assembled fleets to invade the Isles. But 
British ships and planes were somehow 
able to break them up. The United 
States came to Britain’s aid late in 1941, 
but soon more terrible weapons were used 
by the Germans against the English. 
Enormous rockets—called V-1 and V-2— 
were sent over England’s cities in great 
numbers, bringing death and destruction. 
But still the English held on. 

Elsewhere, soldiers from the dominions 
and colonies were giving their lives for 
the Empire. Australians and New Zea- 
landers fought in North Africa against 
German and Italian armies and in the 
islands of the East Indies against Jap- 
anese invaders. Parts of the Empire 
—as Australia and India—were under 
threat of invasion by Japanese forces for 
many anxious months. But with the end 
of the war, the Empire and the Common- 
wealth still held together. 

England has many important cities 
besides London, which is the capital of 
the nation and empire. If we take one of 
the fast English railway trains we can 
visit some of them. We shall pass through 
“Green England,” the name the British 
give their best farming country which 
is north and west of London. 

The region near London is a dairy- and 
truck-farming country which supplies 
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These English coal miners are about to descend 

into the mine to begin their day’s work. The 

mine cage in which they are standing travels 
up and down like an elevator. 


milk and vegetables to the large city 
markets. Farther toward the southwest- 
ern end of England, in the region called 
Cornwall, is Britain’s best dairy country. 
East of London is the wheat- and grain- 
growing region. In the hilly districts to 
the north and west of this fine farmland, 
sheep are pastured. 

Our first visit to an industrial city will 
be to Birmingham—in “Black England,” 
which means the regions of coal mining 
and manufacturing. 

Birmingham is the greatest iron and 
steel manufacturing city of England. As 
we approach it, we can see why this part 
of England is called the black country. 
It looks like the mining regions around 


our own city of Pittsburgh. Steel rails, cutlery requiring skilled workmanship. 
nails, and many other articles of steeland There are four great coal fields in 
iron are manufactured at Birmingham. Britain. The first is in the vicinity of Car- 
Sheffield, located north of this city, manu- diff in southern Wales. The coal from 


factures knives, scissors, razors, and other 


these mines is used mostly for fueling 


of the important jndustries of Great Britain, Hun- 
` ] mills in Birmingham, Newcastle, Glas- 
dreds of tall chimneys from the blast furnaces of stee i 1 i i 
gow, and other Be belch forth a steady cloud of smoke and give to this region the name “Black 
England.” Does it remind you of any of our American cities? 


The manufacture of iron and steel goods is one 


C 


The great manufacturing city of Manchester is joined to Liverpool by a ship canal deep enough 
for large ocean freighters to travel on. Through this canal come the cargoes of raw cotton, wool, 


coal, lumber, iron, and other materials required by Manchester’s many factories. From this port also go 


the finished products of these same factories, principally cotton and woolen goods. 


ships. The second great coal field occu- 
pies the region between Birmingham and 
Leeds. The third lies in the northeastern 
corner of England, with the city of New- 
castle as its center. The fourth great coal 
field is in southern Scotland near Glasgow 
(glas’gd). The iron mines of England are 
located near the coal mines. But now, 
_ since the factories of Britain require more 
iron ore than the mines can supply, much 
ore is shipped in from Spain and Sweden. 
_ Liverpool is Great Britain’s second 
largest Seaport. It has an excellent har- 
bor and is close to the coal and iron 
mines of north England. Its principal 
industry is the handling, storing, and 
shipping of all kinds of goods. For many 
years it has been one of the world’s 
greatest grain-milling centers. It is also 


a 


the center of an important cloth indus- 
try. Just as happened in the iron in- 
dustry, the cloth industry quickly grew 
too large to be supplied with raw ma- 
terials from home. Now the factories 
must import much of their raw materials. 
Into the port of Liverpool come wool from 
Australia, silk from Japan and China, and 
cotton from India, Egypt, and America. 
Out of the port of Liverpool go ships car- 
rying cloth, iron and steel goods, and 
many other products of British factories. 

Close to Liverpool is Manchester, the 
world’s greatest manufacturing center for 
cotton goods. Some other cities and towns 
close to Manchester are centers for spin- 
ning, others for weaving, and still others 
for bleaching and dyeing the various kinds 
of knit and woven cotton goods. 
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The banks of the canal are lined with docks and 
stretching out in the distance on all sides darken 


Courtesy Manchester Ship Canal Company 


railroad yards and huge warehouses. Factories 


the sky with their smoke just as in some of our 


own industrial cities. Notice the long-armed cranes along the docks and on the ships. What are 


they used for? Why are the rai 


N 

Of course all the cotton used must be 
imported, as the climate of England is 
not suited to cotton-raising. Cotton from 
Egypt, India, and the United States comes 
to Liverpool and then goes to Manchester 
or the nearby towns. Once all the cotton 
had to be landed from the ships, and then 
loaded again on railroad cars that were 
hauled to Manchester. Now there is a 
canal, thirty-five miles long, from Man- 
chester to Liverpool. It is deep enough 
so that ocean steamers can land their cot- 
ton cargoes right at Manchester. This 
means a great saving in freight and labor. 

Northeast of Manchester is Leeds, the 
center of the woolen industry of Britain. 
In earlier days great numbers of sheep 
were pastured on the eastern slopes of 
the Pennine Mountains. Spinning and 


lroad yards so near the canal? 


weaving of wool were done in the homes 
of the people. Later, when machinery was 
invented, water power was used to run 
the spinning wheels and the looms. The 
towns located on swift streams from the 
mountains were the ones in which fac- 
tories were built, because water power 
was cheap. 

When coal was discovered in this re- 
gion, the mill towns began to fill up with 
factories, which used coal for power. Al- 
though it was no longer necessary to 
locate mills on the banks of streams, own- 
ers still wanted them where they could 
get experienced workers. 

But the British factories were soon 
using more wool than their farmers could 
produce. Now wool comes not only from 
British farms, but from Australia, South 
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P. B. Abery 
Lambs are ready for their first shearing when 
they are about a year old. First they are washed 
to remove dust and dirt from their wool. This 
is sometimes done by driving the animals through 
a stream of running water. 


Africa, and Argentina. Millions of spin- 
dles and thousands of looms are busy in 
Leeds and surrounding towns making 
serges, broadcloths, tweeds, yarns, and 
all kinds of woolen goods for people in 
many parts of the world. Besides being 


Lionel Green 
p - 
f i 


When they have become dry again, shearing be- 

gins. With hand shears a fast worker may shear 

thirty sheep a day. Machine clippers are much 

faster—150 sheep being a good day’s work for 
two men, 


the leading cloth market of Europe, 
Leeds manufactures great quantities of 
heavy machinery. 

Just east of Leeds is the city of Hull, 
which is noted for its fishermen. Locate 
it on the map on page 369. The North 
Sea is shallow and cold and is one of 
the world’s fine fishing grounds. Catch- 
ing, curing, and packing fish furnishes 
work for thousands of people. 

Going northward to Glasgow we pass 
through the great coal mining center near 
Newcastle. Then we cross the southern 
highlands of Scotland. We see many cat- 
tle and sheep grazing on the steep slopes. 
The scenery is beautiful, but except in 
the fertile river valleys, the soil is so thin 
and poor that few crops can be grown. 
The climate is too cool for some crops. 
We see a good many small rivers, for 
Scotland has an abundant rainfall. 


The favorite musical instrument in the Highlands 
of Scotland is the bagpipe. It consists of an air- 
tight bag and several sounding pipes. The player 
fills the bag by blowing into it and forces the air 
through the pipes by squeezing the bag. The 
tune is played on one pipe, while the other pipes 
provide a continuous accompaniment, each sound- 
ing a single low note. 
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We have learned that Great Britain imports millions of 
We also 
xtensive world trade is carried 


parts of the world to keep its factories going. 
is sold to other countries. Nearly all of this e: 
Great Britain operates the largest fle 
its principal industries. 
where else in the world. The 

on the banks 0 


“Queen Mary,” one 0 


We shall pass through Edinburgh (éd’- 
in-bii-rii), the capital of Scotland, on our 
way to Glasgow. It is a beautiful city, 
noted for its university, its famous old 
publishing firms, and the many scholars 
who make their homes there. 

Edinburgh Castle is on a high rock 
overlooking the city. During the Middle 
Ages it was a fortress. Today it is a 
barracks occupied by soldiers in kilts. 

Glasgow is on the western coast of 
Scotland. Along the river on which it is 
located are many shipyards. Glasgow has 


become the largest shipbuilding city in 
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et of merchant ships in existence. 
Another is shipbuilding. More shi 
f the two 
f the River Clyde near Glasgow, Scotland. 


Star Line 


Courtesy Cunard Wh 


dollars worth of raw materials from other 
know that much of what its factories produce 
in British-owned vessels. 
Shipping is, in fact, one of 
British shipyards than any- 
ps afloat, was built 


ps are built in 
largest and fastest shi 


s close to the sea 


f coal, iron, and 
uild 


the world because it i 
and to good supplies 0 
lumber. There are also shops that b 
locomotives. 

As we look around this city, the second 
largest in the British Isles, we notice that 
the streets and parks are clean and well 
kept, like those of other British cities. 
Not only are plenty of men employed to 
keep them clean, but the people are 
careful not to strew them with litter. 

We now continue our travels by tak- 
ing a ship across the North Channel to 
the island of Ireland. 


Green 


About twenty miles southeast of Birmingham is the little town of Stratford-on-Avon, famous as 
the home of England’s greatest writer, William Shakespeare. The house where he was born in 1564 
is still standing and is visited every year by people from all parts of the English-speaking world, 
In recent years a wonderful new Shakespeare memorial has been erected at Stratford. It includes, 
among other things, a theater in which the plays of Shakespeare are frequently performed. 


ENGLAND'S GREATEST GIFT—HER LITERATURE 


The English language and literature 
are among England’s greatest contribu- 
tions to the world. The English language 
which we enjoy today is a wonderful com- 
bination of the languages of the Anglo- 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, and French. Of 
course, the story of the development of 
the English language is a long and inter- 
esting one. Many English writers and 
speakers had a part through many cen- 
turies in making this great language what 
it is today. 

Perhaps no one did more for the Eng- 
lish language than Geoffrey Chaucer, who 
wrote at a time when many dialects were 
being spoken. During the latter half of 
the fourteenth century (1340-1400), 
when Chaucer lived and wrote, there 
was no agreement among writers and 
people generally as to the best way to 
use, spell, or pronounce words. But the 
people of England liked what Chaucer 
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wrote so well—especially his Canter- 
bury Tales—that they followed his ex- 
ample in writing and speaking. 

The English language has changed a 
great deal since Chaucer’s time, however, 
and his books are not easily read today. 
But another book that has had a great 
influence on the development of the lan- 
guage is the King James Version of the 
Bible. First published in 1611, during 
the reign of James I, it is still the best 
loved and most widely read book in our 
language. The simplicity and beauty of 
its style have made it a model for English 
and American prose writers for more than 
300 years. 

Today English is the greatest languag¢ 
in the world. It is simpler than most 
languages. The high schools of nearly 
all countries offer courses in English. 
Often business men of different nation- 
alities meet and find that neither can 


speak the other’s language but both can 
speak English. More business is trans- 
acted in it than in any other language. 

English is a great language because 
it has produced a great literature. For 
six hundred years it has been the lan- 
guage used by many of the world’s great- 
est writers. The masterpieces of English 
literature which they have created have 
naturally developed the language and 
aroused interest in it among the people 
of other lands. 

It surprises us to learn how many of 
the stories and verses which we read 
and love were written in England. For 
instance, the nursery rhymes which we 
learned as children are mostly English. 
We all remember “Old King Cole,” 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb,” “Hey Diddle 
Diddle,” “Sing a Song 0’ Sixpence,” and 
“Little Jack Horner.” Then there are 
the fairy tales: “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” “Three Little Pigs,” “Tom 
Thumb,” and many others first told in 
England. The ballads and stories about 
Robin Hood were also first told there. 

We know who wrote some of our fairy 
tales. Little Goody Two Shoes, for in- 
stance, was written by Oliver Goldsmith, 
an Englishman. Water Babies—remem- 
ber little Tom, the chimney sweep?—was 
written by an English clergyman named 
Charles Kingsley for his four-year-old 
son. And of course Little Lame Prince 
and Adventures of a Brownie are by the 
Englishwoman, Miss Mulock. 

We all remember the time we first went 


with Alice down the rabbit’s hole to Won- 
derland. That story was written by an 
Lewis 


Englishman whom we know as © 
Carroll. And of course the story of Tiny 


Tim and old Scrooge is found in A 
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Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens, 
who also wrote many other stories we will 
read when we get older. 

Then there is Robinson Crusoe by Dan- 
iel Defoe. And Treasure Island, by the 
same Scotchman who gave us the delight- 
ful Child’s Garden of Verses. Do you 
know his name? A recent English writer 
of stories for children—Jungle Books and 
Just So Stories—is Rudyard Kipling. 

Then there are the poets, whose works 
are loved by both young and old. A 
Scotchman, Robert Burns, wrote the 
words of “Auld Lang Syne” and other 
familiar songs. “The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin” is by Robert Browning. Alfred Ten- 
nyson wrote “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade” and “Sir Galahad.” 

So far we have spoken chiefly of liter- 
ature familiar to children. But of course 
that represents only a small part of the 
literature we have inherited from the 
British Isles. When we grow older we 
will learn of many other famous writers. 

The greatest of the English writers— 
many would say the greatest in any lan- 
guage—was William Shakespeare. Most 
of what he wrote is too difficult for 
young readers, but certain of his plays 
contain shorter poems we may all enjoy. 
No other writer has been able to express 
himself quite so well in his writings as 
Shakespeare. In his plays and poems he 
makes us laugh and cry. He arouses our 
love and our scorn. He gives us gems 
beauty and wonderful bits of wisdom. 
The more we read in English literature, 
the more we will realize that it belongs 
among the greatest gifts we have received 
from the Old World. More famous writ- 
ers have lived in Great Britain than in 
any other country of the world. 


of 


One sees many thatch-roofed, rough 
stone cottages like this beside the 
country roads of Ireland. The roofs 
are made of straw and when care- 
fully laid may last a great many 
years. They have one serious draw- 
back which makes them unsafe for 
use in cities. Can you tell what it is? 
Ireland is often called the “Emerald 
Isle.” What is there in this picture 
that suggests the reason? 


De Cou from Bwing Galloway 


IRELAND—"“THE EMERALD ISLE” 


The island of Ireland has a milder and 
damper climate than England. The dense 
vegetation which everywhere covers the 
soil gives to this land the name of “Em- 
erald Isle.” The center of the island is 
very low and unfit for cultivation. 

Why are the Irish people divided? 
With a population of only 4,000,000, the 
island today holds two different coun- 
tries. This was not always so. About 
1600, the English and Scotch began to 
settle in northern Ireland. Two hun- 
dred years later the whole island was 
united with England into the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and’ Ireland. 
Many of the people in the southern part 
of the country did not like this. 

In 1922, after a struggle of many years, 
the southern part of the island became 
independent and took the name of Irish 
Free State. In 1937 a new constitution 
was adopted and the name for this part 
of the island became simply “Ireland.” 
It has its own government, just as do 
the other self-governing dominions of 
the empire. 

Northern Ireland, however, remains a 
part of the United Kingdom, acknowl- 


edges King George VI as its sovereign, 
and sends representatives to Parliament 
in London. 

Belfast, in Northern Ireland, is not far 
from Glasgow, and a steamer takes us 
there in a very short time. Find Belfast 
on the map on page 369. It is a great 
manufacturing city, although the island 
has neither coal nor iron. Those mate- 
rials have to come from Britain. Like 
Glasgow, Belfast is also a shipbuilding 
city with a fine harbor. 


Courtesy Irish Tourist Assoctation 


There are few coal mines in Ireland and even 
firewood is scarce. Fortunately, however, one- 
seventh of the country is covered with peat bogs 
from which peat may be easily obtained for 
fuel. Many men make their living by cutting 
the peat into blocks, drying it in the sun, and then 
peddling it around the country in their one-horse 
carts like the one above. 
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The Irish people are about 
three-fourths Catholic and 
one-fourth Protestant. The 
Protestants live mostly in 
Northern Ireland, while the 
remainder of the country is 
almost wholly Catholic. The 
capital of Catholic Ireland is 
Dublin, the city which we see 
here. Dublin is noted for its, 
wide streets. Do you notice 
anything peculiar about the 
direction of travel on this 
Dublin street? 


But Belfast is most noted for its linens. 
Linen making is an important industry in 
Ireland. The finest linens and laces are 
made in Belfast and surrounding towns. 
Foreign countries send flax to Treland, for 
Irish farms cannot produce enough flax 
for Irish linens. 

Dairying and cattle feeding are impor- 
tant industries in Ireland. ‘The climate is 
a little too cool to produce much wheat, 
corn, or fruit, but it is fine for oats, hay, 


i i 4 
Courtesy Irish Tourist Association 


American boys and girls would think it Na tn 
to ride on one of these Irish ‘“jaunting cars. id 
really is a good way to see the lovely countryside 
of “Green Ireland,” with its lakes and mountains. 
But the people in the picture would find an ae 
mobile ride more thrilling. Not many of me ae 
country people can ‘afford automobiles. 


Courtesy Irish Tourist Association 


barley, and potatoes. It is also very well 
suited to the horses and cattle for which 
Ireland is famous. 

What is peat? As we travel through 
the country we see many peat bogs. These 
are low places where vast beds of mosses 
and other vegetable matter have accu- 
mulated for thousands of years. This de- 
caying vegetable matter packs down in 
the damp places and becomes peat. Peat 
from these bogs furnishes fuel for most of 
the people of Ireland. They cut the peat 
into blocks a little larger than a brick. 
The blocks are dried in the sun and then 
stored away for burning. 

Why did many Irish come to America? 
Today there are more people of Irish de- 
scent in America than there are in Ireland. 
Some of these people, or their parents, 
came to the United States because they 
did not like the English rule. Most of the 
Irish settlers in America, however, came 
during the time of the great famine in Ire- 
land. In the years from 1845 to 1847 the 
wet weather caused a blight which killed 
most of the potatoes. Thousands of 
people starved to death. During the fam- 
ine years, many Trish came to America, 


“the land of plenty.” 
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No region so small in size produces such a great 
variety or such a large quantity of manufactured 
goods as the BRITISH ISLES. 


= He 


TEXTILES 


Of course we know that the United 
States has been the melting pot of all 
nations, but we remember, too, that the 
very first settlers here—and many of 
those who followed—were English. They 

Bis ‘ formed a large part of our background. 
eT od We inherited much of our system of 
government from England, too. The 
Magna Carta, for example, is as impor- 
tant to us as it is to the English, for it 
is the foundation of all our rights as 
American citizens. Trial by jury is an- 
other important contribution that Eng- 
Why do we spend so much time in land has made to democracy. 


these small islands? Look at the chart be- Perhaps our greatest tie with England 
low, and you will see some reasons for is our common language, though we speak 
our long stay in the British Isles. it very differently! 


What We Have Inherited from the British Isles 


COMMON FAMILY NAMES PLACE NAMES 
English Scotch Trish Cities States and Counties 
Alden Calloway Finnegan Birmingham New Hampshire 
Brown Cameron Kelly Gloucester New Jersey 
Lee Campbell McCarthy Lancaster Essex 
Green MacCormick O’Connor Manchester Middlesex 
Lincoln MacDonald O’Leary New London Sussex 
‘Taylor MacMurray Sullivan New York Suffolk 


ee 


BREEDS OF DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 
Cattle Horses Sheep Hogs Dogs 
Durham Clydesdale Cheviot Berkshire Airedale 


Galloway Galloway Essex Chester White English Bulldog 
Guernsey Shetland pony Hampshire Hampshire Trish Setter 
Hereford Hackney Shropshire Jersey Red Scotch Collie 
Jersey Shires Southdown Tamworth Shepherd 


MISCELLANEOUS INHERITANCES 

Customs Inventions Government Churches Language 
building styles steam engine trial by jury Baptist word 
Christmas celebration spinning loom grand jury Congregational meanings 
clothing steel (Bessemer)  two-house Episcopal pronunciations 
courtship gas lighting legislature Methodist spelling 
foods dynamo democracy Quaker grammar 
home ideas Portland cement civil rights Presbyterian punctuation 
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Interesting Facts About the British Isles 


POLITICAL AREA IN PERSONS | CAPIT. 9 
penson AS SQ. MILES ce PER SQ. MI. od F De EENT MAIN A 

United imi j 

Kingdom 94,153 47,735,000 506 London me 
England 51,356 39,050,800 760 London 
Scotland 29,794 5,040,000 168 Edinburgh Glasgow 
Wales j 7,466 2,063,400 276 Cardiff 
North Ireland | 5,237 1,205,000 247 Belfast Londonderry 
Small Is. 300 143,000 476 
Treland 26,601 2,963,000 III Dublin Republic Queenstown 


Things to Talk About 


1. What kind of climate does England have? vented when the Industrial Revolution be- 
2, How is Great Britain able to support such gan? 

a large population on so small an island? xo. In what ways has the Industrial Revolu- 
3, What different peoples have invaded Eng- tion affected our lives? What problems has 

land? What are some contributions made it created for us? 

by them? Why did so many of them stay? rr. How did the British Empire grow? Is it 
4. What are some of London’s landmarks? shrinking now, or just changing? 


What are “Green England” and “Black 
England”? What are some of the important 
industrial cities of England? 

Why is it said that English is a great lan- 
guage? Have you read the stories of any 
English authors? 

Why are there so many people of Irish 
background in the United States? 

What have we inherited from the British 


Isles? 


5. Why is the signing of the Magna Carta im- 12. 
portant to Americans? 
6. Is trial by jury the fairest method of trial? 
Give your opinion. 13. 
7. What advantages do people have under 
democratic governments like those of the 
United States and England? 14. 
8. What is the Agricultural Revolution? Is 


it connected with the Industrial Revolution? 15. 
9. What were the first important machines in- 


Things to Do 

Draw a map showing the political divisions 
of Ireland. Below the map tell the story 
of each division briefly. 


1. Make a travel booklet of worth-while things 5- 
to see in the British Isles. Fill it with pic- 


tures and stories. 
a cartoon to illustrate some event 6 Draw a map of the world and color all the 


2. Draw 

in English history. lands of the British Empire in the same 
3. Find pictures of Westminster Abbey. ag color. 

a k its history, on some 0 e l 

pare a talk on its y, or on the build- 7- Arrange a program of English, Scotch, and 


famous people buried there, 
ing itself. 
4. Tell the story of some fa 


Irish songs and spend a class period learn- 
ing to sing them. Examples: “Love’s Old 


Scotland: Robert Bruce, Mary Queen of Sweet Song,” “Annie Laurie,” atondoa 
Scots, Robert Burns, James Watt, or Rob- derry Air,” “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” 
ert Toa AE and “In the Gloaming.” 


mous persons of 
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Books We All Enjoy 


Atkinson, E. S., Greyfriars Bobby, Harper. 
The beloved story of a dog and his devotion 
to his friend. 

Bennett, J., Master Skylark; A Story of Shake- 
speare’s Time, Appleton. Master Skylark is 
a Stratford boy with a wonderful voice; he 
decides to run away from home and becomes 
an actor. 

Bland, E. N., Five Children, Coward. Three- 
stories-in-one about English children who 
lived in the roth century. 

Brink, C. R., Lad with a Whistle, Macmillan. 
Scotland in the days of Sir Walter Scott is 
the setting for this story of a young piper. 

Cregan, M., Rathina, Macmillan. Story of the 
six Donovans, who lived on a country estate 
in Ireland. Their horses, dogs, fox hunts, and 
relationships with the village all appear as a 
part of an interesting story. 

Dalgliesh, A., Book for Jennifer, Scribner's. Ex- 
citing glimpses of John Newberry, the Eng- 
lish bookseller, who did so much to bring 
about the writing of books for children. 

Dix, B. M., Merrylips, Macmillan. How a girl, 
disguised as a boy, escapes from the Round- 
heads to the army of the Cavaliers. 

Garnett, E., Family from One End Street, Van- 
guard. Amusing adventures of the seven 
Ruggles children. 

Jones, I., Whistler’s Van, Viking. Gwilyn fol- 
lowed the gypsy trail over the wild moorlands 
of Wales, sleeping in the open and learning 
strange passwords in his search for his grand- 
father. 


Lamprey, L., In the Days of the Guild, Lippin- 
cott. Twenty-two connecting stories, each 
complete with the days of medieval England 
as background. 

Lynch, P., Fiddler’s Quest, Dutton. Real people, 
in a fairy-tale sort of story about Ethne 
Cadogan. 

Marshall, B. G., Cedric, the Forester, Appleton. 
Exciting adventures of boy heroes living in 
England just before the signing of the Magna 
Carta. 

Morris, K., Book of the Three Dragons, Long- 
mans. A Welsh hero tale in which Manawyd- 
dan, the hero, wins back the stolen treasures 
of the gods. 

Pyle, H., Men of Iron, Harper. Miles wins his 
spurs and overcomes his own—and his father’s 
—enemy in the days of Henry IV of England. 

Scott-Moncrief, A., Auntie Robbo, Viking. 
Auntie Robbo and Hector roam over half of 
Scotland, add three other children to their 
party, and escape from a haunted island! 

Strong, L. A. G., King Richard’s Land, Knopf. 
Two boys through chance become part of the 
peasant’s army following Wat Tyler to Lon- 
don, and there they meet the young King 
Richard IT. 

Thomas, W. J., Welsh Fairy Book, Lippincott. 
Charming fairy tales of Welsh origin; they 
are well told and will delight the imaginative 
person. 

Van Stockum, H., Pegeen, Viking. An Irish 
story about Pegeen with the big imagination, 
who came to live with the O'Sullivan family. 


Courtesy Norwegian America Line 
Winter in Scandinavia usually finds the country buried under a blanket of snow. Fields and moun- 
tainsides gleam in the sun. Spruce and pine trees stand like an army of ghosts, with splotches of 
green showing through their snowy shrouds. When the snow is so deep, skiing is not merely a sport. 
Tt is the best way to travel around the country. 


UNIT VIII 


WHY SHOULD WE VISIT THE COUNTRIES IN 
NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE? 


Some of these words may be new to you, but they are words you should know. When you see 
them in your study of this unit, be sure that you know their meaning and can use them correctly. 


assembly Cossacks geographical regions smelting 
collective farm cutlery hardware steppes 
coéperative system Czar mature tundra. 
communists fiords serfs tyrannical 


. The Scandinavians (skain’di-na’vi-anz) have long cold winters and short cool summers, and yet 
there is very little poverty among them, How do you explain this? ee 

. What kind of government do we find in the Soviet Union? In what ways, is it different from 
ours? M 

. The Balkan countries have many natural resources, but the people living there are not so 
prosperous as the people of Scandinavia. What are some of the reasons for this difference? 


What are the Scandinavian countries? Do many people live in lands so far 


There are three Scandinavian countries: north? From our studies we know that 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Notice lands as far north as these will not sup- 
on the map that they lie on two penin- port very many people. For instance, 
sulas. Which two of them extend north much of Greenland is.in the same latitude 


of the Arctic Circle? as Norway and Sweden. In Greenland 
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ES. De- 


NORWAY 


SWEDEN 


ADORATA 


GULF OF 
BOTHNIA 


FINLAND 


This cross section of Norway, Sweden, and Finland tells an interesting story. The North Atlantic 

Drift is a warm ocean current. How do you think this will affect the climate of Norway? Notice the 

mountains between Norway and Sweden. Do you think the warm current will have any affect on 
the Swedish climate? How do you think Finland’s climate compares with that of Norway? 


there is only about one person per hun- 
dred square miles. 

It is a little surprising, then, that in 
Denmark there are 216 per square mile, 
in Sweden 35, and in Norway 23. How 
many people are there per hundred 
square miles in these countries? 

Why do more people live in the Scan- 
dinavian countries than in other north- 
ern countries? Our maps help us answer 
this question. Do you remember what 
the North Atlantic Drift did for the 
climate of the British Isles? The islands 
were warmed in the winter by the winds 
that had passed over the drift. Where 
does this drift go after it passes the 
British Isles? What do you think it does 
for the climate of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries? Do you think that more people 
can make a living by farming because 


FEY 


of it. The North Atlantic Drift keeps 
many northern harbors ice-free in the 
winter. How will that help those who 
make a living by fishing? by commerce? 

Why are there more people per square 
mile in Denmark than in Sweden and 
Norway? Again our maps can help an- 
swer this question. Denmark lies to the 
south of most of Sweden and Norway. 
Its climate is milder. The land is low 
and rather level. Almost all of it can be 
farmed. Even though sandy, the soil can 
be fertilized to grow good crops of hay, 
grain, and vegetables. Many Danes also 
engage in poultry, hog, and dairy farm- 
ing. 

Another reason why many people live 
in Denmark is its favorable location. Be- 
ing located on the sea and close to the 
markets of Europe, Denmark can easily 
secure iron, fuel, and raw materials as 
well as find ready sale for her farm and 
manufactured products. 

Sweden does not support so many 
people as Denmark. A glance at the map 
shows that much of Sweden is farther 
north than Denmark. Then, too, the 
Kiolen Mountains cut off much of the 
warm breezes from the Atlantic. So most 
of Sweden has a cool, short growing sea- 


The Scandinavian Peninsula is as far north n 

Greenland. Why isn’t it so cold as Greenland 

Do you think that the North Atlantic Drift has 
any effect on the climate of Scandinavia 
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SCANDINAVIA AND 
FINLAND __ 
) 50100 180,200" 260. MILES 
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Base map courtesy McKnight & J night 


i insula of Jutland; Sweden 
inavi i i s. Denmark is on the peninsula < a 
The Scandinavian countries occupy E E ee E a iS E rory 


andinavian Peninsula. i 
and Norway, on the Sc and parts of Sweden are very mountainous. 


et is by way of the Straits of Kattegat (kat’é- 


A shorter ship route, the Kiel Canal, joins the Baltic and the 
Germany. What three gulfs open into the Baltic Sea? Which 
i f water bounds this region on the far north? 


The Baltic Sea is nearly surrounded by land. Its outl 


gat’) and Skagerrak (skag'ér-rak). 
North Seas through land belonging 


countries are crossed by the Arctic Circle? What body 0 


Courtesy Norwegian America Line 


If you examine the map of the west coast of Norway you will notice hundreds of long crooked arms 


of the sea reaching inland. These are Norway's famous fiords. 


The fiords are deep and have 


rugged mountains rising from the water’s edge. Here and there small patches of level ground or 
not-too-steep hills beside the fiords may be used for farming or for fishermen’s huts. 


son. Furthermore, a large part of Sweden 
is mountainous. Only the southern and 
eastern lowlands are well suited for farm- 
ing. 

Norway has fewer persons per square 
mile than either Denmark or Sweden. 
By looking at our relief maps we notice 
that almost all of Norway is mountain- 
ous. The Norwegians have very little 
good farming land. Most of it consists 
of patches of land here and there along 
the fiords and seacoast. Were it not for 
the good fishing grounds along the coast, 
Norway would have even fewer people. 


Why are the Scandinavians rather 
prosperous? Almost everywhere we go 
in the Scandinavian countries we shall 
see well-kept farm buildings, homes, and 
factories. No one seems to be very poor. 
No one seems to be very rich. The people 
work hard. They are thrifty. 

As we travel we shall see dairies, 
stores, banks, factories, and even ships 
bearing the name “Kooperativa.” If we 
ask what-this word means, we shall be 
told that it is the name of a plan the 
people have for helping one another. 
They have formed themselves into groups 
in order to be able to codperate, or work 
together. They help one another buy 
their farms. They market their produce 
together. They run their own banks. They 
own the stores from which they buy their 
goods, and even own factories, ships, and 
apartment houses. The Scandinavian 
countries are known all over the world 
for the success of their codperatives. 
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It is easy to see that Copenhagen, Denmark’s capital, is not an American city, for there are so few 

automobiles on the streets. But notice the number of bicycles in the picture! Almost a million people 

live in Copenhagen, and there are half a million bicycles. There are only 37,000 automobiles here! 
Can you think of a reason why bicycles are used so much in Denmark? 


These Scandinavian people, who make 
their cod perative system work so well, also 
have the finest schools for their children. 
Until about 1850 only the sons and daugh- 
ters of the wealthy were educated. Sev- 
eral great farm leaders saw that the chil- 
dren of the common people should be 
educated. Schools were started for them. 
They were called farm schools, for they 
did not prepare children for college. Tn- 
stead, they taught them how to do the 
things that make the boys good farmers 
and the girls good housewives. 

Our airplane has brought us swiftly 
across the North Sea and over the green 
fields of Denmark. We are now ready 
to land at Copenhagen. 

Why have the Danes been so success- 
ful? There are several reasons why the 
Danes have prospered. (1) The farm- 
ers own their land. For this reason they 
are careful to keep up the fertility of 


their soil. (2) The people realize the 
value of education and have provided 
free schools. Even grown-ups can con- 
tinue their studies. (3) Codperation in 
growing and marketing their products 
has saved money for the farmers and 
brought them better prices. (4) They 
are close to large industrial centers which 
provide a good market for the products 
of Danish farms and gardens. Fresh 
vegetables, eggs, milk, butter, cheese, 
poultry, and livestock all find a ready 
market in Hamburg, London, Edinburgh, 
and Antwerp. 

What are Norway and Sweden like? 
From Denmark we shall go to Norway 
and Sweden. We shall have to take the 
boat to go there. We shall land at one 
of the cities on the coast and take the 
train to Oslo (08/10), the capital of Nor- 
way. After a short stop there, we shall 
travel on to Sweden’s capital, Stockholm. 
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INTERESTING SIGHTS IN SCANDINAVIA 


In the frozen north of Norway, Sweden, and Finland, where 
lichens, mosses, and stunted trees are about the only plants able 
to stand the cold, live a strange, wandering folk known as Lapps. 
The region over which they roam is called Lapland. The Lapps 
depend almost entirely upon reindeer for their living. These ani- 
mals furnish milk, meat, hides, and transportation, Few Lapp 
children ever go to school. At a very early age, they are put to 
work at household tasks and are trained to help care for the 
many reindeer which every Lapp family is bound to own. 


Old-fashioned methods of spinning and weaving are still used 
in many parts of Scandinavia. This Swedish woman has been 
spinning woolen yarn and is now getting it ready for weaving. 


Scandinavian schools not only teach from books, but they 
train pupils to do well the work they are to engage in when they 
have grown up. This is a manual training shop in a modern 
Swedish Housing Codperative. The boys are learning the proper 
use of carpenter’s tools. In Denmark, we see ar classes study- 
ing the best farming methods and the scientific care of livestock. 


In their native costumes, this Swedish mother and children have 
come out to feed their goose. The baby seems undecided whether 
to throw the bread crumb to his greedy pet or to eat it himself. 


Along the beautiful boulevards in the residential section of 
Stockholm, we see codperative apartment houses as modern and 
attractive as any of our American apartment houses, 
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Courtesy Swedish Travel Information Burews 


Oourtesy Swedish Travel Information Bureau 


Have you ever noticed that the sun sets much 
farther north in summer than in winter? Above 
the Arctic Circle, the sun is so far north in sum- 
mer that it really does not set at all, but simply 
dips near the northern horizon, Here are eight 
views taken twenty minutes apart between 10:40 
P. M. and 1:00 A. M. Notice how the sun, as it 
moves from west to east, dips nearest the earth 
at midnight and then slowly rises again. We call 
this the “midnight sun.” 


We arrive at Oslo in midsummer. We 
are greatly surprised to learn that we 
must go to bed while it is still light, for 
the sun does not set until nine. If we 
happen to be awake at midnight, it will 
seem to us as though it were evening, 
for it will be twilight. If we wish to see 
the sunrise we shall have to get up very 
early, because it rises at three o’clock in 
the morning. But, if we were here in 
winter, we would find that the sun goes 
down at three o’clock in the afternoon 
and does not rise until nine in the morn- 
ing. The days are only six hours long. 

In northern Norway, there is a city 
called Hammerfest. Can you find it on 
the map? We should like to visit it, for 
the people at Oslo tell us that there the 
sun shines day and night for several 
weeks of the year. Would it seem strange 
to see the sun shining all night? But in 
the winter there are several weeks when 
the sun does not rise at all at Hammer- 
fest. How would you like to have a 
night two months long? 

What are the principal occupations 


Hammerfest is the northernmost city in the world. 
Here one would not care to work all day in the 
summer, for one summer day is about ten weeks 
long, In the winter, one of the nights is the same 
length, Although it is far north of the Arctic 
Circle, the harbor at Hammerfest never freezes 
over, even in winter. It is kept open by the warm 
ocean currents moving up from the south, (See 
the globe on page 412.) 
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of Norway and Sweden? For hundreds 
of years fishing has been the most impor- 
tant occupation in Norway because the 
coast of Norway is one of the world’s 
best fishing grounds. Cod, mackerel, and 
herring are caught by the thousands. 
Most of these fish are smoked, salted, or 
pickled and sold all over the world. Valu- 
able oils, such as cod-liver oil, and other 
by-products, such as fertilizer, help to 
make fishing a profitable industry for the 
Norwegians. 

Did you know that the Norwegians 
now produce most of the world’s supply 
of whale oil? Some whales are caught 
close to Norway, but most of them are 
captured thousands of miles away, near 
the coast of Antarctica. The Norwegians 
send big floating factories, equipped with 
every modern device, into these waters. 
Airplanes find the whales. Fast motor 
boats with bomb harpoons kill them. 
They are towed back to the factory ship 
and hauled aboard through a great door 


in the stern. In a few hours the whale is 
on its way to become glycerine, soap, 
watch oil, face creams, medicine, chicken 
feed, and fertilizer. 

While fishing, the people of Norway 
learned to know the ways of the sea and 
how to handle boats. So they became 
good sailors. They now engage in com- 
merce on a large scale. Today, Norway 
has many large steamers which carry 
people and which are used to carry on 
trade with all parts of the world. 

The reason so many of the Norwegians 
are lumbermen is that Norway has fine 
forests. Some wood is used for fuel, but 
most of the lumber from the forests is 
used to build houses and ships. A great 
deal of furniture is made, too. Paper 
pulp is produced. Large quantities of 
lumber are sent to other countries. A 
great many people are kept busy cutting 
down trees and sawing them into lumber. 
Most of the forests are located in the 
central part of the peninsula. The forests 
are well cared for in order that they shall 
not be destroyed. New trees are planted 
as fast as others are cut down. Spruce, 
pine, and birch are the most common 
varieties of trees grown in Norway. 


The docks at Stockholm tell a story 
of Sweden’s busy life of lumbering 
shipbuilding, and fishing, Thou. 
sands of fine natural harbors, great 
forests of pine and spruce, and the 
seas stocked with fish of many 
kinds, all tended to encourage these 
industries. With the coming of 
electricity, manufacturing has be- 
come an important industry. The 
picture shows us machinery for ex- 
port, Huge cranes load and unload 
the cargoes. Elsewhere along the 
wharves we see fishing boats with 
their loads of fish, and great piles 
of lumber ready to be loaded onto 
ships. 


James Sawders 


Sweden’s industries much like 
those of Norway. Fishing and lumber- 
ing are important occupations. Sweden 
produces some very high-grade iron ore. 
Most of this comes from the region 
north of the Arctic Circle. The very fin- 
est steel is made from this iron ore by 
smelting the ore with charcoal. But 
Sweden does not have coal. It is expen- 


are 


MACHINERY 


NORWAY’S fish and furs, SWEDEN’S lumber, 
iron ore, and electrical machinery, and DEN- 
MARK’S dairy products are in demand all. over 
northern and western Europe, The products of 
these countries can be shipped quickly ani 
cheaply by water to all the industrial centers of 
Germany, England, and France. 
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Although Norway and Sweden have 

little coal they have an abundance 

of water power. Their many swift 

mountain streams have been har- 

nessed to generate electricity which 

is carried by wire to every part of 
the peninsula, 


sive, therefore, to manufacture iron and 
steel at home. Several million tons of 
iron ore are shipped to England and Ger- 
many each year. There is no coal or iron 
in Denmark. Norway has some iron ore. 
She has no coal at home, but there is some 
on the Spitzbergen Islands, so Norway 
gets coal from them. The Spitzbergen 


4 


From 800 to 1000 A. D., the Scandinavians were 
the most adventurous people in the world. 
Through Russia they traded with the East. Their 
daring seamen discovered America 500 years þe- 
fore Columbus. Northmen settled Iceland an 
discovered Greenland, which still belongs to Den- 
mark, Vikings invaded France and England. 


Courtesy the American Scandinavian Foundation 


Islands are in the Arctic Sea 500 miles 
due north of Hammerfest and only 700 
miles from the North Pole. 

The rivers of Norway and Sweden have 
many large waterfalls. These falls furnish 
power to produce electricity for heating 
and lighting homes, and for running fac- 
tories. These waterfalls are the greatest 
source of power in these countries. | As 
the population grows, an increasing 
amount of manufacturing is done in Scan- 
dinavia. In addition to ships and furni- 
ture and paper, they make cutlery and 
other kinds of Hardware, telephones, 
sewing machines, and automobiles. There 
is a chemical industry, and in Denmark 
fine porcelain is produced. 

What are the people of these countries 
like? Hundreds of years ago these people 
were known as Northmen, or Vikings. 
They were very brave and courageous, 
and they loved the sea. They traveled 
thousands of miles over the sea. Their 
boats were long and narrow like our row- 
boats. Of course they were much larger. 
These boats were made by hand. There 
was no machinery to help build ships as 
we have today. The Northmen propelled 
their boats with large oars and sails. 
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Courtesy Swedish Travel Information Bureau 


At first the Vikings were sea pirates or 
traders. They went to Greenland, Ice- 
land, and even to North America. They 
went also to England, France, Naples, and 
Sicily. Try to find these places on the 
map. The Vikings would appear very 
suddenly before a town. They would kill 
people, burn buildings, and carry away 
everything they could. It was easy for 
them to escape, for their boats were very 
swift. 

In later years some of the pirates 
stayed in the countries which they raided. 
They settled down and mixed with the 
people who had lived there before. There 
is a place in northern France named after 
the pirates who settled there. We have 
already learned about that region in our 
study of France. It is called Normandy. 


` Thousands of Vikings also settled in Eng- 


land, where they were known as Danes. 

From our story of the Northmen we 
might think that their descendants are 
not a very desirable people. However, 
just the opposite is true. The Scandina- 
vians of today are a peace-loving, pro- 
gressive people. Wherever they have 
settled they have become fine citizens. 
Many have come to the United States. 
Whole communities of Scandinavians 
may be found in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 


and Iowa. 
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Both Sweden and Norway have great forests of 
pine and spruce. Lumbering is therefore the 
principal industry in many parts of these two 
countries. The trees are usually felled in winter 
and the logs gathered along the banks of the 
frozen streams. In the spring, when the ice is 
gone, the logs are rolled into the water and floated 
downstream to the many mills which saw them 
into lumber. Do you think this method of getting 
the logs to the mills is cheaper than building 
roads into the forests? 


What kind of governments do the 
Scandinavian countries have? The gov- 
ernments of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark are very much alike. Each country 
has a king, but the king has little real 
power. Each country also has an assem- 
bly elected by the people. The people 
of these countries are well educated. Al- 
most everyone can read and write. 

At one time Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden were united under one govern- 
ment. They are still good neighbors. 


Things to Talk About 


1. Why do more people live in Scandinavian 
countries than in other northern lands? 

2. Tell how a cooperative works. 

3. Do you think Denmark would be a good 
place to live? What are some reasons for 
its progress? 

4. What are some ways in which the sea is 
important to the Scandinavians? 

5. What uses do Norway and Sweden make 
of their forests? 

6. How do Norway and Sweden get enough 
electric power, since they have almost no 
coal? 

7. What articles are manufactured in the 
Scandinavian countries? 

8. What were the Vikings like? 

9. Do you think the governments of the 
Scandinavian countries have had anything 
to do with their development as progressive 
nations? H 
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Finland is sometimes called the “Land of a Thousand Lakes.” All told, there are many times a thou- 
sand. Over one-tenth of Finland consists of lakes. Most of them are narrow and dotted with numerous 
small islands. A steamboat excursion through these lakes in summer is like a trip through fairyland, 


so beautiful are the winding channels and the tiny tree-covered islands. 


Many of the islands are 


strung together by bridges, like beads on a string. 


FINLAND 
Land of a Thousand Lakes 


Who are the Finns and how do they 
make a living? At one time Finland was 
a part of Sweden and at another time a 
part of Russia. Now it is independent. 

As we fly across Finland, we see that 
the country is low and slightly rolling, 
with many lakes. The great glaciers of 
the Ice Age smoothed off the land and 
scooped out the basins of these lakes. 
The country is covered with a vast forest 
of pine and fir and birch. This is the 
wealth of Finland. The Finns must im- 
port most of their food, minerals, cloth, 
and machinery. All this they pay for 
with the lumber and paper from their 
forests, But they are careful not to 
exhaust their forest resources. Only 
mature trees are cut, and saplings are 
planted as rapidly as the large trees are 


removed. After the trees are felled, the 
logs are bound into rafts, some so large 
that they resemble small islands, and 
floated down the lakes and streams to 
the sawmills and paper mills. 

The small areas that can be cultivated 
are industriously farmed. The grains 
raised are hardy and suitable for a cold 
climate, such as oats and rye. Potatoes 
and some flax are produced. 

Most Finns are farmers or foresters. 
They are a sober, hardy people, and they 
have the highest level of education in 
Europe. Although the country is not 
rich, the people’s industry makes them 
prosperous. Helsinki, the capital, is a 
busy port of 300,000 people. What do we 
mean when we say that her cities are cen- 
ters of commerce rather than industry? 
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The pink walls of the Kremlin, 65 feet high, were built in the same year that Columbus discovered America, 

Within this fortress once lived the rulers of the Russian Empire; now it houses the high officials of the 

Soviet Union and their families. The area within the Kremlin is perhaps the most closely guarded in 
the world. 


THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


The World’s Largest Nation—Spanning Two Continents 


Our plane leaves Helsinki for the short 
flight over the Gulf of Finland to Lenin- 
grad, the second largest city in Russia. 
As we fly in low to land, we see that the 
city is situated at the head of the Gulf 
of Finland. When we land, we are met 
by a young woman from the tourist 
bureau, which the government provides 
for visitors. It is called /ntourist. Tanya 
will be our guide during our stay in the 
Soviet Union. 

Tanya explains that the Soviet Union 
is properly known as the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. This is often abbre- 
viated to U.S.S.R. This name was given 
to the country in 1917. For many cen- 
turies, however, it had been called Rus- 
sia, and many people still use that name. 
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How large is the Soviet Union? We 
examine our maps to learn more about 
the land which we are now visiting. From 
its western borders in Europe eastward 
to the Pacific coast, Russia extends for 
about seven thousand miles. From the 
Arctic Ocean to the borders of Iran and 
Afghanistan the distance is about 3,000 
miles. Russia covers more than 8,000,000 
square miles—a greater area than the 
continent of North America. Russia is 
the largest country in the world. 

Two hundred million people live ™ 
the Soviet Union—more than in any 
other country except China or India. 
However, the average population per 
square mile in Russia is only about 23 
people, nearly the same as in Texas. 


WHY SHOULD WE VISIT COUNTRIES IN NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE? 


We can see the great extent of the Soviet Union 

in this view of the globe. When daylight is break- 

ing in western Russia, twilight is falling on the 
eastern coast of Siberia. 


Where is this vast country? Now let 
us look at the global map. We see that 
Russia lies directly across the North Pole 
from Canada, Greenland, and Alaska. 
It is possible for large airplanes to take 
off from Canadian or Alaskan airfields, 
fly across the Arctic Ocean, and land only 
a few hours later in Russia. The eastern- 
most point of the Russian mainland is 
less than forty miles from the western- 
most point of the mainland of Alaska. 

Now let us turn to our world map. 
How many degrees of longitude does the 
Soviet Union cover? The answer to this 
question amazes us, for the Soviet Union 
extends halfway around the world. 

What is the latitude of the point far- 
thest south in the Soviet Union? We find 
that it has about the same latitude as 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. The northernmost 
point is in the same latitude as the north- 
ern part of Greenland. But most of the 
Soviet Union, we see, lies in about the 
same latitude as Canada. 

What are the people of Russia like? 
Two-thirds of the people in Russia live 


The Soviet Union is two and a half 

times as large as the United States. 

It occupies one-eighth of the surface 
of the earth. 
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on farms or in small villages. Most of 
them live in the western part of the 
country, and most of the large cities are 
in the west, too. 

The people of Russia are of many 
nationalities—there are nearly two hun- 
dred—and they speak many different 
languages. Three-fourths of the people 
are Slavs, who came originally from the 
vicinity of the Caspian Sea. Gradually 
they spread westward into Europe, but 
did not travel as far west as the tribes 
which had entered Europe earlier. They 
settled in Poland and Czechoslovakia and 
in other countries of eastern Europe. 
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What was the early history of Russia? 
About 850o A.D., a Viking chieftain 
named Rurik set up a kingdom near the 
present city of Leningrad. Neighboring 
people called these Norse conquerors 
“Rous,” so their kingdom came to be 
known as Russia. 

About the thirteenth century Russia 
was overrun by fierce hordes of Mongols, 
a warlike people from eastern Asia. For 
three hundred years the people of Russia 
paid tribute to their Mongol rulers. 

About the time that Columbus discov- 
ered America, the Russians freed them- 
selves from their Oriental masters. They 
set up a new Russia with its capital at 
Moscow (mõs'kō). The ruler of the new 
Russian Empire took the title of Czar, 
which is the Russian word for “Caesar.” 

What did the Czars do for Russia? 
One of the early czars of Russia was 
Peter the Great. As a young man he 
spent much time in the cities of western 
Europe. When he came to the throne of 
Russia, he found the people still living 
as they had under their Mongol rulers. 
He became convinced that Russia would 
never be a great nation until it adopted 
the ways of western Europe. 

He began to remake Russia. He built 
factories, roads, and canals. He opened 
schools. He founded the Russian Acad- 
emy of Sciences to promote scientific 
discoveries and inventions. He even 
placed policemen along the roads to clip 
the beards of long-haired noblemen who 
refused to adopt new customs. 

During the reign of Peter the Great, 


Russian explorations and discoveries in- 


Siberia, Alaska, and the North Pacific 
were begun. For more than one hundred 
years Alaska was a possession of Russia. 
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To what country does Alaska now be- 
long? At one time Russia also claimed all 
the land along the Pacific coast as far 
south as California. The explorations of 
the Russians in Siberia and along the 
North American coast occurred in the 
eighteenth century, a little earlier than 
the expansion of the United States to the 
Pacific. 

Fifty years after Peter ruled Russia, 
the country was governed by a Czarina 
—Catherine the Great. She added part 
of Poland to her country and extended 
Russia’s southern boundaries to the 
Black Sea. Both Peter and Catherine 
worked very hard to make Russia a pow- 
erful nation, but neither of them accom- 
plished a great deal to improve the liv- 
ing conditions of the common people. 

How did the Russians live under the 
czars? Most of the people of Russia 
were serfs. They lived and worked on the 
estates of the rich landowners. The land- 
owners considered the serfs as property, 
just like the land. They received barely 
enough to keep themselves alive, while 
the rich noblemen for whom they worked 
often lived in idleness and luxury. 

Finally the serfs gained their freedom, 
but even then their living conditions were 
not much improved. They were landless 
peasants, and they still lived and worked 
on the estates of the nobles, and made a 
very poor living for themselves. 

The peasants were not the only discon- 
tented people in Russia. Manufacturing 
had been started in the cities, and factory 
workers were oppressed too. Wages were 
very low, and the working day was long. 

Many Russians tried to bring about 
improvements in the way the people were 
living. But the tyrannical czars sent the 
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longest coastline of any country in the world. 
But many miles of this coastline are on the Arctic Ocean, where it is 
almost useless. Many more miles on the Pacific coast can be reached 
only by a very long journey from European Russia across vast Siberia. 
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spokesmen of the people into exile in for- 
eign countries or made them prisoners in 
the salt mines of far-off Siberia. As 
years passed, conditions grew worse. 
Disorder spread. There were riots and 
bombings in the cities. Buildings and 
grain were burned on the farms. Near 
the peak of this unrest, Russia entered 
World War I on the side of the Allies. 

How did World War I change Russia? 
The war proved very costly to the Rus- 
sians. Many defeats crushed their hopes 
for victory. Then the dissatisfaction of 
the Russian people with their govern- 
ment became so great that they revolted 
against their rulers. There were several 
months of confusion, violence, and blood- 
shed. Finally, a group of men calling 
themselves communists seized control of 
the government and set out to remake 
the country according to their own ideas. 

How does the Soviet Union differ 
from the United States? In some ways 
Russia resembles our own country. It is 
made up of small local governments 
which correspond to our townships, cities, 
and counties. Then there are govern- 
ments for larger regions similar to our 
forty-eight states. In Russia there are 
sixteen such regions, called republics. 
Above them all is the national—or fed- 
eral—government. But in most other 
ways the two countries are different. 

In Russia the government controls 
everything. All the resources of the coun- 
try—such as the land, the forests, and 
the minerals—belong to the nation. The 
government decides how these resources 
shall be used, All industries are owned 
and managed by the government. These 
include railways, bus lines, streetcar 
lines, banks, factories, mills, department 
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stores, groceries, newspapers, theaters, 
movies, and even farms. The govern- 
ment hires people to work in these in- 
dustries and pays them wages. Therefore 
most of the people in the Soviet Union 
work for the government. 

In the United States most of the re- 
sources belong to individuals or to groups 
of individuals called companies. The peo- 
ple who own these resources decide how 
they shall be used. Most industries and 
farms are owned and operated by indi- 
viduals or by companies. The owners 
hire people to work in these industries, 
Most people in the United States work in 
privately owned businesses. Government 
plays a much smaller role in the life of 
our country than it does in Russia. 

How does the Communist Party con- 
trol Russia? Another difference between 
our country and Russia is the way repre- 
sentatives are selected to govern. In the 
United States any citizen who wants to 
run for office in any election may do so. 
In Russia no one can run for office with- 
out the approval of the Communist Party. 
The communists do not permit any other 
party to exist, and the people are not 
free to criticize their government, as 
they are in our country. 

Although the Soviet Union has nearly 
200 million inhabitants, the Communist 
Party numbers less than six million 
members. But by limiting the freedom 
of the people, the Communists are able 
to keep themselves in complete control 
of the government at all times. Most 
Americans think our system is better be- 
cause it gives the people greater control 
over the government. It also gives every 
individual more freedom to think and act 
as he or she may choose. 


Every child in the Soviet Union 

must go to school for ten years. 

The government operates nurseries, 

kindergartens, elementary and mid- 

dle schools, colleges and universi- 

ties. This is a class in an elemen- 
tary school. 
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What is the story of Leningrad? We 
are now ready to make our tour of the 
city. Tanya tells us that it was first called 
St. Petersburg in honor of Peter the 
Great who had it built. When the com- 
munists gained control of Russia they re- 
named the city in honor of their leader, 
Lenin (lén’in). 

Peter planned the city so it would be 
the equal of the beautiful cities of west- 
ern Europe, with broad boulevards and 
great public buildings. It became the 
center of Russian art and culture. Peter 
called it his “window to the West,” and 
made it the capital of Russia. It is the 
greatest seaport in the country and an 
industrial city, famous for the manufac- 
ture of machines and for shipbuilding. 

Why is the city of Moscow important? 
We return to the airport to fly to Mos- 
cow, the capital of the Soviet Union and 
the largest city on the continent of 
Europe and the fourth largest city in the 
world. We learn that more than four 
million people live in Moscow. 


In Moscow the old and the new rub 
elbows. There are huge, old palaces, an- 
cient cathedrals, and narrow, winding 
streets. There are also up-to-date apart- 
ment houses, modern office buildings, 
broad boulevards, buses, streetcars, and 
subways. 

Moscow is the greatest industrial city 
in Russia. Its factories make cloth, air- 
planes, ball bearings, and many other 
goods. There are coal mines near by. 
Tt is also a center of water, rail, and air 
transportation. 

What kind of schools does Russia 
have? We learn from Tanya that the 
Russians are very proud of their schools, 
and so we decide to visit one in Moscow. 
The one we choose is much like a school 
in a large American city. 

The headmaster tells us that all chil- 
dren in the U.S.S.R. must go to school 
for ten years, from the ages of seven to 
seventeen years. All the schools are run 
by the government; there are no private 
schools in the Soviet Union. 
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The headmaster sends a boy to show 
us around the school. Ivan Petrov tells 
us that he went to kindergarten when he 
was three and a half years old, When he 
was seven years old he entered school. 
Now he is eleven years old, and is in his 
fifth year in school. Ivan studies Rus- 
sian, English, reading, arithmetic, the 
history and geography of Russia, general 
science, health, art, music, and physical 
education. He says that most of the boys 
in the school have chosen English as their 
second language study. 

We see the school gymnasium, the as- 
sembly hall, the library, and the lunch- 
room—a cafeteria where every day a hot 
lunch is served free. 


Many Russians who live in cities make their homes 

in large apartment buildings like this. But there 

are not enough of these apartments for everyone 

so most city people live in crowded, inconvenient 
quarters in older buildings. 
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We look in some of the classrooms, 
Many of the things we see are not much 
different from similar scenes in American 
schoolrooms. There is an orchestra re- 
hearsing. A group is working on the 
school newspaper. Others are reading 
and studying. 

Ivan tells us that he is much interested 
in airplanes and that he plans to become 
an airplane engineer. He expects to en- 
roll in a technical school; or he can go 
to a university if he prefers. Right now 
he belongs to a school club in which the 
members make model airplanes. 

What does a boy do in a Russian 
city? Ivan asks us to go home with him 
after school to see his collection of model 
airplanes. We ask him what he does 
after school. He says he has to study 
and he must practice on his violin. He 
belongs to the “Pioneers,” a children’s 
club, and goes to the clubhouse often, 

Occasionally he goes to the movies 
with his parents. Once in a while his 
father or his mother receives theater tick- 
ets as a reward for doing unusually good 
work, and then the family goes to see a 
play. Last summer Ivan went to a gov- 
ernment camp on the Black Sea for a 
week’s outing and he hopes to go again 
this year. 

How do Russians live in a large city? 
We find that Ivan lives with his parents 
and baby brother in two small rooms. 
The house once was the home of a Rus- 
sian nobleman; it was made over into 
apartments. There are twenty families 
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living in it now. It is inconvenient and 
crowded; for all twenty families there 
are only two small kitchens and two bath- 
rooms. Ivan’s family does not have 
much furniture—just two beds, a crib, 
a table or two, and several stools. 

Ivan is looking forward to the time 
when the government will finish the co- 
éperative apartment building in which 
his father is buying a flat. A co6perative 
building in Russia is a big apartment 
house constructed by the government, in 
which the workers buy their own flats. 

We stay with Ivan until his mother 
comes home. She works in a factory 
which manufactures Russian Buicks. She 
brings the baby, who has stayed all day 
in a nursery at the factory. Ivan’s 
mother has her ironing to do and supper 
to prepare, so we say good-by very soon. 

How do people live in other parts of 
the Soviet Union? From Moscow a plane 


This is a regions map of the Soviet Union. 


and climate. The ways that people live 
comparing it with other maps we can 
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takes us to Tambov, about 300 miles to 
the southeast. As we travel, Tanya tells 
us how people live in the other parts of 
her country. She explains that there are 
six geographic regions in the Soviet 
Union. 

Farthest north is the tundra, which is 
almost uninhabited. Next is the forest- 
covered land. Still farther south is the 
black-soil belt, the best farm land in 
Russia. The steppes are dry, flat grass- 
lands which extend for many miles be- 
tween the farm land and the desert. 
Farthest south are the deserts and the 
mountains. 

How do people live in the tundra? 
The tundra is a cold, barren, treeless, 
plain along the coast of the Arctic Ocean. 
It is covered by moss, sedge, and lichens. 
Sometimes it is wet, marshy land; just 
as frequently it is a polar desert. 

Some of the people of the tundra are 


Each of these regions has differences in land surface, rainfall 
differ also in each of these regions. By studying this map and 
learn many things about the Soviet Union. 
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Mongols, some are related to the Eski- 
mos, and some are Finns or Lapps. A 
number of them are primitive people— 
descendants of early tribes. They fish, 
hunt, trap, and tend herds of reindeer. 

How do people live in the forest belt? 
South of the tundra is the forest region, 
which extends from the Finnish border 
eastward to the Pacific Ocean. The for- 
ests occupy one-half of the Soviet Union. 

A few of the people who live in the 
forest belt are Mongols. Some are primi- 
tive peoples who are related to the Eski- 
mos of North America. They live by 
hunting and fishing. Some of them are 
woodcutters and others trap fur-bearing 
animals. Their homes are log houses in 
the forests. 

But most of the people of the forest 
belt were sent here by the government 
during the past few years. Some of them 
work in the woods felling trees. They 
make rafts of these trees and float them 
downstream to the sawmills to be cut 
into lumber. Some work in these saw- 


mills; others work on the boats which 
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carry the lumber from sawmills to ports 
on the Arctic Ocean. 

From these ports a great deal of the 
lumber is shipped to foreign countries, 
Ships coming upriver to take on cargoes 
of lumber bring machinery, tools, cloth- 
ing, and food. Almost all the food must 
be brought in, for itis too cold here in 
the forest belt for much farming. There 
are a few vegetable gardens in most of 
the villages, but summers are too short 
for grains to ripen. 

How do people live in the black-soil 
belt? As we fly south we look down on 
rolling hills and fertile valleys. There 
are many wooded areas, and Tanya tells 
us that oak, ash, maple, and fir trees 
grow here. We see quiet streams wind- 
ing through fields of potatoes, cabbage, 
rye, wheat, and oats. The green pasture 
lands are dotted with cattle and sheep. 
This belt extends from the Black Sea 
northward to the Gulf of Finland and 
eastward into Siberia. 

The farm lands of the Soviet Union 
occupy about one-eighth of the total area 


Millions of feet of lumber are cut 

every year in the forests of the 

Soviet Union. A great deal of this 

lumber is used by Russia; great 

quantities of it are exported to 
other countries. 
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Over a quarter of a billion acres of land in the Soviet Union are cultivated. Although much of the good 
farm land of Russia receives barely enough rain, much planning and the efficient use of machinery has 
made the Soviet Union an important agricultural nation. 


of the country. Farther south, as we near 
Tambov, we notice that the land becomes 
level. Mile after mile of wheat fields are 
broken only by an occasional strip of 
wooded land. This part of the farm 
land is on the northern edge of the 
steppes. 

What is a collective farm? At Tambov 
we are met by Mr. Suvorov, who will be 
our guide around the farm. He lives on 
the farm and is in charge of the cattle 
and the modern dairy. Last year he went 
to the United States to study American 
methods of dairying. 

The farm we are visiting is called a 
collective farm, or kolkhos (k6l-héz’). 
Eighteen families live on it. They have 
their homes in the village, and all work 
on the farm and get their living from it. 
Nearly all farms in Russia are collectives, 
and each is named after a national hero. 

What is a Machine and Tractor Sta- 
tion? On the way to the collective we 
pass a big garage with several small cot- 
tages around it. Mr. Suvorov tells us 
that it isa Machine and Tractor Station. 


Farm machinery is kept at the garage 
and the station crew lives in the cottages. 

When the communists gained control 
of Russia, they found that the farms 
were not producing enough food to meet 
the country’s needs. One reason was 
that the farms were too small, Another 
was the lack of machinery. So they com- 
bined the small farms into large collective 
farms. Then the government set up these 
stations with tractors and other farm 
machines. The farms rent the machinery 
and the tractor station crew services it. 
One tractor or one combine can be used 
by several farms. 

What is a Russian village like? We 
drive past fields of grain and see herds 
of cattle grazing in pastures. The scene 
is just what we might see in farm coun- 
try at home. In one field we see a com- 
bine at work. At last we come to the 
village. A number of houses are clustered 
together along three narrow, unpayed 
streets. The newer and larger houses are 
built of wood. The older ones are of sod. 
Russian farmers have always lived in 
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Women of the Kalmyks, a Mongolian group, are 

dancing in a performance of a Kalmyk legend. 

The White Russian girl, below, is out skiing. 
She is typical of vigorous, modern Russians. 
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Many of the people of southern Siberia are 
Mohammedans. These are priests of a mosque in 
the ancient city of Samarkand. 
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The Tadjiks are a people of the steppes and moun- 
tains of Siberia. They love music and song, and 
these happy Tadjik girls are playing their dafas, 
Other steppe peoples are much like the Tadjiks, 
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The Soviet Union contains many racial groups. 
The people of the west are nearly all of the white 
race. Those of the east are of the yellow, or Mon- 
golian, race. In western Siberia are Turkish peoples 
who are a mixture of these two races. 

Most of the people of the Union are Russians. 
They may be dark like the people’ of the Ukraine, 
or blond like the White Russians of the western 
border. The Armenians and other Caucasus people 
are also white; the white race is called Caucasian 
because the Caucasians are typical of it. 

The Mongolians may be like Chinese in the east, 
or resemble Eskimos in the arctic north. The Turk- 
ish people may be mostly white like the Tadjiks, 
or mostly yellow like the Uzbeks. 

There are no conflicts among these races, and 
they all live together peacefully with their own cus- 
toms, religions, and languages. 


The Armenians have lived in the mountains and 
valleys of the Caucasus since the earliest recorded 


history. This Armenian girl is winding silk. 
Sovfoto 
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little villages. They go out to the fields 
each day to work. 

At the end of the village street is a 
new schoolhouse and across the street is 
the clubhouse for the village. We see 
the reading room, with newspapers and 
books on the tables. We peep into the 
assembly hall, with its stage and curtains. 
Farther down the street are the medical 
station, or clinic, the kindergarten, and 
the nursery. Off to the left we hear a 
Diesel engine, which produces electricity. 

What is a Russian farm home like? 
Mr. Suvorov takes us to his home for 
lunch. He lives in one of the newer 
houses which has electric lights and run- 
ning water. Mrs. Suvoroy is at home be- 
cause she has a tiny baby. When little 
Natasha is old enough to be placed in 
the nursery, her mother will go back to 
her work in the dairy. Mrs, Suvorov is 
very proud of her electric iron and her 
new sewing machine. We enjoy our lunch 
of rye bread and cheese, vegetable soup 
made with lamb, broth, and for dessert 
little Russian cookies and thick cream. 

How has farm life in Russia changed? 
After lunch we go out in the back yard. 
Every family has its own garden and 
chickens, and perhaps a cow and some 
pigs. The garden is under the care of 
Grandma Suvorov, who comes with us. 
Her son translates what she wants to say. 

“In the old days our village was very 
poor. We worked hard every day from 
sunup till dark out in the fields. Much 
of the time we ate, nothing but black 
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bread and cabbage soup. ‘There was no 
doctor and no medicine in the village. 

“Now our children do not work all day 
in the fields: they can go to school. We 
have a clinic in our village, and a clean 
nursery for the little ones while their 
mothers are at work. Sometimes we see 
movies at our club house and go there to 
listen to the radio.” 

How are the Russian farmers paid? 
We ask Mr. Suvorov how the farmers are 
paid. He tells us that after the harvest 
is in, and all the bills for taxes, insurance, 
new machinery, and improvements are 
paid, what is left in money and produce 
is divided among the workers according 
to the work each one did. 

Now we are ready to drive back to 
Tambov. We have enjoyed our visit to 
the collective and we are very grateful 
to Mr. Suvorov for his kindness to us. 

How do people live in the steppes? 
From Tambov we go by train to Kiev, 
in the Ukraine. As we travel, Tanya tells 
us more about her country. We have 
already learned about three of the six 
regions in the Soviet Union—the tundra, 
the forest belt, and the black soil belt. 
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The products of Russia are as varied as the climate. 

Furs come from the far north, cotton from the south, 

gold and other minerals from the east, and machin- 
ery and coal from the west. 


Now we shall learn how people live in the 
steppes. 

The steppes are flat, treeless country. 
There is enough rain for grass or small 
shrubs, but not enough for trees. Tanya 
tells us that many years ago the people 
who lived on these level plains became 
known for their expert horsemanship. 
These people were the Cossacks. 

They lived in small sod, or mud, shel- 
ters. Today the Cossacks live in this same 
kind of sod house because there is no 
lumber for building wooden houses, Some 
of them raised cattle on the grassy 
steppes, but they were not farmers. 

In the past few years, however, great 
numbers of farmers have been sent by 
the government to state experimental 
farms in this region. These farms have 
developed several kinds of wheat which 
thrive in this region. Because of this, the 
steppes have become the most important 
wheat-raising region in the Soviet Union, 
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which produces more wheat than any 
other country in the world. 

How do the people live in the deserts 
of the south? We look at our maps _ 
and find the Caspian Sea. The region 
around the Caspian Sea, Tanya tells us, 
is desert. 

It is very hot and dry in summer, and 
cold in winter. Not very many people 
live here; those who do are nomads, 
They still live just as they have lived 
for centuries. When water disappears 
or pasture is used up, they move their 
tents and herds of camels and sheep to 
more water or to fresh pasture. 

How do people live in the mountains 
of southern Russia? Along the shores of 
the Black Sea, in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains region, there is plenty of rain, and 
the weather is warm. Many of the peo- 
ple here are farmers. They raise crops 
such as tea, tobacco, cotton, citrus fruits, 
and bamboo. 

On our maps we find some mountains 
east of the Caspian Sea. Here the 
weather is warm, but rainfall is light, so 
farmers must use irrigation to raise any 
crops. Cotton, corn, wheat, rice, sugar 
beets, melons, and small fruits are grown. 
Where there is no irrigation, herds of 
sheep are raised. 

There are a number of towns and cities 
in this region. One of the most impor- 
tant is Baku, on the Caspian Sea. It is 
the center of the most valuable oil fields 
in the Soviet Union. Russia is the sec 
ond largest producer of petroleum in the 
world; but it produces only one-sixth as 
much as the United States. 

Where do most of the people of Rus- 
sia live? Tanya tells us that there are 
more people and more cities, more rail- 
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roads and better transportation, more 
mines and more factories in western Rus- 
sia than anywhere else in the Soviet 
Union. As we travel west from Tambov 
to Kiev, we see hundreds of villages and 
we pass through many towns and cities. 

Many of these villages and towns lie 
in ruins. A chimney stands upright amid 
piles of rubble, or the walls of a cottage 
rise from heaps of ashes. Tanya explains 
that many towns and villages were com- 
pletely destroyed in World War TI. 

Russia, we know, fought in the war 
on the side of the Allies; and German 
armies invaded the Soviet Union. There 
is a young man on the train who is going 
to western Russia to help rebuild some 
of the villages there. Tanya asks him to 
tell us his story. 

He tells us that he was born in the 
Ukraine. “My father was a worker on a 
collective farm,” he says. “My sister 
Sophie and I went to school. When the 
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war came, my father went into the army. 
My mother took his place in the fields. 
Then one day the enemy approached our 
village. 

“My mother piled food and clothing 
in a little cart, and we started along the 
road. We did not know where we were 
going, but we had to go somewhere. 
Finally we came to another village and 
stopped to rest. We were there when the 
bomb fell. My mother and my sister 
were killed, and my little brother and I 
escaped only because we had gone down 
a path to find some water. We had to 
leave, so we fixed our cart and started on. 

“At last we came to a town, and some 
people took us to a children’s home. 
Soon Ivan and I began to cough; we had 
caught cold. There was enough to eat, 
and a place to live, but everyone was so 
busy that no one had time to pay much 
attention to colds. 

“Then the nurse at the school said we 
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* These steel mills are located in the Ural Mountains, where many new industries have been developed. 
Observe the great size of the equipment compared to the men in the center foreground. Beside iron ore 
and coal, many other valuable minerals are found in the Ural Mountains. 


must go away. We were put on a train 
and sent to a school in the forest, where 
we got better. There was a little farm 
at the school and we had milk and eggs, 
good bread and butter, vegetables, and 
meat to eat. 

“A little while later, the headmaster 
of the school called me to his office. He 
said I was well enough to leave, but that 
Ivan would have to stay awhile. He 
asked what I wished to do. My father 
had died in the war, but I wanted to go 
home to our farm. The headmaster told 
me that our home was gone and our 
whole village was only a heap of stones 
and ashes. Our pigs and cattle had been 
killed, our crops destroyed, and the ma- 


chinery taken away or wrecked. Much 
the same things happened to hundreds 
of thousands of our people throughout 
the war-torn parts of Russia.” 

Why have many people moved to the 
east? Tanya tells us that the machinery 
in many factories was taken apart, 
packed and shipped to the east before 
the Germans arrived. In new towns and 
cities in the forest or mountains, this 
machinery was again set up and put into 
operation. At the same time, inhabitants 
of western cities were sent by the gov- 
ernment to these towns to work in the 
factories. 

Where it was not possible or wise to 
move factories, new ones were built. 
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Railroads were extended to the new 
towns which were not located along the 
lines already built. i 

New resources also have been devel- 
oped in the east. New coal fields have 
been opened in the Ural Mountains re- 
gion. At Magnitogorsk steel mills have 
been built near newly found iron de- 
posits. 

Many of the villages in western Rus- 
sia will never be rebuilt, Tanya tells us. 
In most cases, even when cities are re- 
built, the people who were sent else- 
where during the war will not return. 
They will stay on in their new homes, 
working in factories which are now well 
established. These factories are very im- 
portant, because they must supply all of 
the things which the country needs to 
rebuild the damaged areas. But it will 
be a long time before this rebuilding is 
completed. | 

As we leave Kiev for the Balkan coun- 
tries, we are all thinking of the differ- 
ences between our country and Russia. 
The Russians have accomplished a great 
deal. In the few years since the revolu- 
tion, they have accomplished as much as 
many other nations have done in a cen- 
tury or more. But much remains to be 
done in Russia, and many years will pass 
before the majority of the Russian peo- 
ple can begin to live easily and comfort- 
ably. In our travels about the country, 
we have observed how little freedom the 
Russian people have. More freedom may 
be obtained in the future, after the task 
of developing their great resources has 
been completed. We decide that, in spite 
of her progress, the Soviet Union has a 
long way to go before it is as good a place 
to live in as the United States. 
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Things to Talk About 


. What did Peter the Great do for Russia? 
. Why do you think the serfs continued to 


live on the estates of the landowners and 
to work for them, after they had been 
given their freedom? 


. Does the government of the Soviet Union 


allow anyone to own a farm in Russia? 
May anyone operate a business for his own 
profit? 


. Can anyone who is not a member of the 


Communist Party hold office in the govern- 
ment of Russia? 


. Does the government have more influence 


on the lives of school children in Russia 
than in the United States? 


. Why do you suppose that children in 


Russia start to kindergarten at such an 
early age? 


. What are some of the products of the 


Soviet Union? What parts of the country 
does each of these products come from? 


. How do you think the people of the tundra 


might live? In what kind of houses do 
they live? What kind of clothing do they 
wear? 


. In what country in North America do we 


find forests such as that in Siberia? Do 
you think many people live in the forests 


' of Siberia? Why? 


If you were traveling in Siberia, what 

means of travel would you use to go north 

or south? East or west? Would you be 

more likely to go by automobile or boat, 

train or airplane? 

What part of the United States is similar 

to the black-soil belt of Russia? In what 

ways are the Cossacks of Russia like the 
cowboys of our western plains? 

Why is farming difficult on the steppes? 
What other desert countries have we 
studied about? Are these countries near 
the deserts in the Soviet Union? Do the 
desert people of the Soviet Union live as 
the people of these other desert countries 
live? 

Why is Russia developing the resources of 
her eastern lands? 
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The Balkan Peninsula is one of three great peninsulas of southern Europe. If you will look at the 
map of Europe, facing page 160, you will see why it has been called the “bridge of Europe.” Notice 
the many mountain ranges. Trace the course of the Danube River, which flows across the peninsula. 


THE BALKAN COUNTRIES 


While flying down from Russia, we 
examine the map of Europe to see if we 
can discover some interesting things 
about the Balkan countries which we are 
now going to visit. We notice that these 
countries are on a peninsula. On the 
west are the Adriatic and Ionian Seas; 
to the east are the Aegean (€-jé’an) and 
Black Seas. The whole peninsula is 
about the size of our state of Texas. 

As we travel over the peninsula in our 
airplane, we notice that it is a very moun- 


tainous region. Four lofty ranges cut 
across it in different directions. We see 
the great valley of the Danube River, 
which flows through the middle of the 
Balkan region. On both sides are fer- 
tile plains where great crops of wheat are 
harvested. We remember the interesting 
boat ride we had on the Danube between 
Vienna and Budapest. 

Why has this peninsula been called 
the bridge between Europe and Asia? 
As we examine the larger map of Europe; 
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This global map illustrates well how the Balkan 

Peninsula has served in the past as a “bridge,” 

or passageway, between the continents of Asia 

and Europe. The word “Balkan” means “ridge,” 

and refers to the Balkan Mountains that occupy 
the central part of the peninsula. 


we see that this peninsula provides a 
direct route from Asia to Europe. Early 
peoples who lived in the plains of central 
Asia slowly found their way around the 
shores of the Black Sea and across the 
peninsula. The ancestors of the Albani- 
ans came into Europe by this route 5,000 
years ago. The Persians came this way 
to invade Greece; later, the Turks con- 
quered all of the peninsula. The great 
caravan routes to the East passed this 
way. Even today, railroads connecting 
Europe and the Near East cross the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

Why do the people of the Balkan coun- 
tries differ so much? The peoples who 
crossed this bridge found in the peninsula 
fertile valleys and protecting mountains. 
It was a rich land compared with the 
stony and barren regions from which they 
came, and many of them settled here. 

Later the Romans made most of the 
peninsula a part of the Roman Empire. 
Even today we see the remains of old Ro- 
man walls and buildings. The language of 
the Rumanians today has grown partly 
from that of the ancient Romans. 

Later, other peoples swept down from 
the north. Goths, Huns, Slavs, Bulgars, 
and Magyars came here, and each group 
found a home on the peninsula. The 
high mountains served to keep these 
people apart. Thus each group kept its 
own customs, its own language, its own 


It is washday in Yugoslavia. The women usually 
do the family wash on the panks of the streams. 
Outside of the cities, few people of the Balkans 
can afford to have running water in their homes. 


religion, and each made and enforced its 
own laws. Each of them wished to solve 
its own problems. Even today, the Bal- 
kan peoples have a great deal of diffi- 
culty in working together. They often 
pay little attention to any laws, except- 
ing those made by local governments. 
Only once have all these people been 
under a single government. For over 350 
years after the arrival of the Turks in 
Europe in the fourteenth century, all the 
Balkans belonged to the Turkish Empire. 
Then in 1829 the Greeks broke away. 
Gradually, one after another, all the peo- 
ples formed independent governments. 


Ewing Ganoway 


In the market place of Bucharest, the Rumanian farmers carry their poultry about in net-covered 

baskets, looking for buyers. Although parts of the city still have narrow, crooked, and often dirty 

streets, it is, on the whole, modern and well planned, with beautiful buildings and great churches, 
Known as the fashion center of eastern Europe, it is sometimes called “Little Paris.” 


Today Turkey holds only a small corner 
of the peninsula between the Aegean and 
the Black seas. Some Balkan people are 
still Mohammedans. 

Why were the Balkans called ‘‘The 
Powder Keg of Europe’’? After the 
Turks lost control, there was continual 
fighting among the various groups. They 
are so mixed and scattered that it is dif- 
ficult to bring all of the racial groups to- 
gether in an independent nation. And 
differences in language and religion cause 
many misunderstandings. 

Another cause of trouble in the Bal- 
kans has been rivalry of the large nations 
for power and territory in this region. 
World War I began in 1914 when Austria- 
Hungary and Russia quarreled over Ser- 

bia, a small country which is now part of 
Yugoslavia. After World War I, an 
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attempt was made to divide the land 
fairly among the various racial groups. 

Today there are five nations: Greece, 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania. 

There was still dissatisfaction in some 
of the Balkan countries. And when 
World War II broke out, Germany and 
Italy looked with envy on the oil and 
wheat and minerals of these lands. Bul- 
garia and Rumania joined Germany and 
Italy in the hope of taking their neigh- 
bors’ land. But the people of Greece, 
Albania, and Yugoslavia resisted the 
attackers bravely. In the mountains of 
Yugoslavia many patriots fought off the 
Germans during all the war, just as they 
once had driven off the Turks. At last 
Bulgaria and Rumania deserted Germany 
and joined the Allies. Soon all the Bal- 
kans were freed of the invaders. 
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What are the natural resources of 
the Balkan countries? The Balkan 
Peninsula is rich in natural resources. In 
the rugged mountains are vast mineral 
and oil deposits. But because of lack of 
modern machinery and transportation, 
only a mere fraction of these resources 
are as yet being developed. Gold, cop- 
per, iron ore, and lead are there. 

Agriculture is the chief industry of all 
of the Balkan countries. Rumania is one 
of the great wheat- and corn-producing 
countries of the world. Oats, rye, and 
barley are also raised. 

The climate in the southern valleys is 
well adapted to the growing of fruits. 
Apples, pears, and grapes are raised, and 
wine is made and exported. Yugoslavia 
is noted for its great plum orchards. 
Its plum jam and wine are famous. 

An interesting industry in Bulgaria is 
the raising of roses from which the per- 
fume, attar of roses, is made. It takes 
over 6,000 pounds of rose petals to make 
a pound of perfume oil, and Bulgaria 
produces about 9,000 pounds of this oil 
annually. 

What is the future of the Balkan 
countries? We notice that at one of our 
stops in the Balkans an American board- 
ed the plane. As we are starting for 
Salonika, he introduces himself. His 
name is John Murray, and he is an en- 
gineer working for an oil company which 
operates in Rumania. 

He tells us that Rumania now ranks 
high among the countries of the world in 
the production of oil, although the devel- 
opment of the Rumanian oil fields goes 
back only to the beginning of the century. 

Mr. Murray says that Bulgaria has 
done more than any of the other countries 


in the peninsula to develop its rich min- 
eral resources and coal deposits. The 
production of coal there has recently in- 
creased to the point where Bulgaria no 
longer needs to import coal, but now has 
some to send to other countries. The 
people of the Balkan countries are be- 
ginning to realize how much wealth is 
hidden in their great, rugged mountains. 
As soon as they build better highways 
and railroads, they can begin to develop 
these resources. 

Primitive ways of farming and living. 
Mr. Murray tells us that about eighty 
out of every hundred of the people in the 
Balkans make their living by farming or 
by raising cattle and sheep. Many, he 
says, still use such primitive implements 
as the sickle and scythe, which were used 
a thousand years ago. Gradually, how- 
ever, the people are adopting more mod- 
ern methods. In Rumania, for instance, 


only animals raised in the 
BALKANS. Sheep and goats thrive in the moun- 


Cattle are not the 


tainous regions. Small but wiry horses are bred. 
Mineral production and industry will become 
more important in the near future. 
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Cow Rumanian Legation 


Rumania stands high among the nations of the world in the production of oil. In Europe it is second 

only to Russia. Most of its output of oil is sold to Russia and the nations of western Europe. Pipe- 

lines from the wells bring the oil down to the Black Sea at Constanta. There it is stored in huge 
tanks until the ships come to carry it away. 


the government is helping the farmers by 
selling modern machinery to them at low 
prices. 

Mr. Murray describes some of the 
peasant homes he has visited. Often, he 
says, they consist of a one-room, stone 
building, with one door, one window, and 
a straw roof without a chimney. In the 
mountain valleys, where the people have 
little contact with the outside world, al- 
most all of the clothing, furniture, and 
household utensils are made by hand. 

The bigger cities, however, have the 
modern improvements that one would 
expect to find in any European city. 


While many of the peasants in the 
Balkan countries are today unable to 
read and write, all of these countries are 
now establishing free schools and are re- 
quiring the children to attend primary 
schools. The Bulgarian people are espe- 
cially eager for education and today have 
many fine schools. 

As we listen to Mr. Murray, we soon 
share his enthusiasm. We readily agree 
with him when he says that with better 
education, better roads, and more mod- 
ern machines, vast improvements will 
take place within the Balkan Peninsula 
during the next few years. 

We leave our plane with regret and 
hasten to the harbor at Salonika, for we 
are now to leave Europe and start our 
journey to a new continent. 


This map shows the size of the Balkans and their 

latitude in comparison with that of the United 

States. Sometimes, because the Balkans are in 

the southern part of Europe, we think of these 

countries as being far to the south, What is the 

latitude of the northern and southern edges of 
the Balkans? S 
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Things to Talk About 


1. Why does the Baltic Sea freeze over while 

the harbor at Hammerfest does not? 

Do you think the Scandinavians have helped 

themselves through their codperatives? 

3. When do the people of Hammerfest see the 
midnight sun? Why? 

4. How are the resources of the Scandinavian 
countries alike? How are they different? 

5. How does Denmark support so many peo- 
ple? 

6. Why are reindeer valuable to the Lapps? 


to 


7. Compare the size and population of Russia, 
France, Belgium, and the United States. 

8. In which of the six geographic regions of 
Russia would you rather live? Why? 

9. What kind of government does Russia 
have? Do you think it has helped the 
people? 

1o. Would you say that the Balkan countries 
are mainly agricultural or industrial? Why? 

11. Why are the Balkans called “The Powder- 
Keg of Europe”? 


Things to Do 


1. List some distinctive features about each 
country in this unit. Examples: Norway’s 
“Midnight Sun,” Finland’s 60,000 lakes. 


2. Make a model Viking ship out of wood, 


clay, or other material. 
3. Make a scrapbook of clippings and pictures 
about the different countries in this unit. 


4. Plan and write out a program of Scandi- 
navian, Finnish, or Russian folk songs, 
dances, and stories. 

5. Perhaps you would like to give a record 
program of Scandinavian, Finnish, Balkan, 
or Russian music. Examples: Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Marche Slav,” Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” 


Books We All Enjoy 


Burgton, N., Sticks Across the Chimney, Holi- 
day. An amusing story of Siri and Erik, who 
live with their mother on a farm in Denmark. 

Davis, J., Vaino, a Boy of New Finland, Dutton. 
Dramatic story of modern Finland into which 
are woven old tales and legends. 

Felsen, G., Struggle Is Our Brother, Dutton. 
Story of Mikhail, a Cossack lad, and his ad- 
ventures with a guerrilla band. 

Fitinghoff, L., Children. of the Moor, Houghton. 
A Swedish family of seven children are left 
orphans in a year of food shortages. 

Lagerlof, S. O. L. Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils, Doubleday. A cruel, lazy boy is changed 
to the size of an elf for his mischief and, fly- 
ing north with the geese, learns many things. 

MacKaye, D. L., We of Frabo Stand, Long- 


mans. A story of 14th century Sweden—and 


of the Goths and Danes who lived in Frabo. 
Doubleday. Ac- 


Miller, E. C., Pran of Albania, lay. 
tion and mystery and a vivid description of 
the life of the Albanian people. 


` Seymour, 


Miller, E. C., Young Trajan, Doubleday. The 
story of Trajan and Frosina, young Ruma- 
nian peasants. 

Nazaroff, A. L., Land of the Russian People, 
Lippincott. A trip across the vast, varied ex- 
panse of Russia. 

Owen, R. B., Denmark Caravan, Dodd. A group 
of children travel together through Denmark. 

A. H., On the Edge of the Fjord, 
Westminster. Petra and her brother work for 
Norway when the invaders occupy their vil- 
lage. 

Shannon, M., Dobry, Viking. Story of a Bul- 
garian boy who wanted to be a sculptor. 

Strong, A. L., Peoples of the U.S.S.R., Macmil- 
lan. History, geography, and industries of the 
republics of the world’s largest country. 

Topelius, Z., Canute Whistlewinks, Cadmus. A 
collection of Swedish folk stories. 

Undset, S., Sigurd and His Brave Companions, 
Knopf. Adventures of three Norwegian boys 
of the early 13th century. 
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Asia is a land of startling contrasts. Everywhere we go we see sights, like the one above, which sur- 
prise us with their odd mingling of “the old” with “the new.” This view comes from central Asia, 
but might just as well come from any other part of this strange continent. The animal is an ox, 


UNIT Ix 
HOW DO THE PEOPLE OF ASIA LIVE? 


You will find the following words and phrases in Unit TX. As you come to them, notice care- 
fully how they are used. 


absolute monarchy contrasts lichens sediment 
ancestor worship coolies limited monarchy sparsely 
antimony evaporates monsoon superstitious 
authority illiterate pyres teakwood 
caste jute quinine tundras 
cocoons levees saris tungsten 


nents and was probably the first home of man, yet its people 
have made less progress than the people of Europe. What are the reasons for this? 

2. Much of the territory of Asia is very densely populated. How do the people make a living? 

3. Why might Asia be called “the continent of extremes and contrasts”? 


r. Asia is the largest of the conti 


THE CONTINENT OF EXTREMES 


of this journey we have made before, 
when we traveled from Egypt to Iraq. 
But this time our ship continues straight 
east across the Arabian Sea, bound for 


We are next to visit India, China, and 
Japan, three countries of the great con- 
tinent of Asia, Since leaving Salonika, 
Greece, we have had a long, hot boat 
trip down through the Suez Canal, the Bombay. 
Red Sea, and the Gulf of Aden. Much The only cool part of the day on this 
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trip through the Arabian Sea is early in 
the morning. So each day before the 
sun gets very high, we have an oppor- 
tunity to study a bit and to learn some 
of the interesting facts about the con- 
tinent of Asia. 

Why is Asia a land of extremes and 
contrasts? Notice the words we use in 
describing this continent with its extremes 
of size, altitude, temperature, rainfall, 
vegetation, and people. Make a list of 
the words in the next few paragraphs end- 
ing in “-est” or preceded by “most.” 

Asia is the largest of the continents. It 
has an area of more than 17,000,000 
square miles. This is more than four times 
as large as Europe and nearly twice as 
large as North America. 

Asia is the highest of the inhabited 
continents, only Antarctica being higher. 
It also has the lowest inhabited region on 
the earth. The average height of Asia is 
about 3,000 feet above sea level. Some 
of the most magnificent mountain scen- 
ery in the world is found in the Himalaya 
(hi-ma’la-ya) Mountains. Mt. Everest, 
in the Himalayas, is the highest mountain 
in the world. 
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The coldest inhabited regions of the 
world are in northern Siberia. Here the 
temperature sometimes drops to ninety 
degrees below zero in the month of Jan- 
uary. Likewise, the hottest spot on the 
earth is said to be Aden (a’dén), in the 
southwestern part of the continent. 

The heaviest rainfall on our globe is 
at a place on the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya Mountains in northern India. 
The average rainfall at this place is 466 
inches annually. This is almost thirty- 
nine feet. In 1861 the rainfall was 918 
inches. Forty-two and one-half inches fell 
in one day. This is as much as falls in’ 
most of the United States during an entire 
year. On the other hand, some of the 
driest regions in the world are found in 
Asia. In some parts of this continent no 
rain may fall for an entire year. 

Extremes of plant life are found in 
Asia. In the warm, moist regions of the 
south there is a luxuriant growth of trop- 
ical vegetation; in the dry, sandy regions 
only camel grass may be found; and in the 
frozen wastes along the Arctic Ocean the 
vegetation consists only of mosses, grass, 
and stunted shrubs. 


The Himalayas are the world’s 
highest mountains, The name 
means “abodes of eternal 
snow.” Some of its peaks 
are so high and steep, n0 
one has climbed to their tops, 
though from airplanes they 
have been frequently photo- 
graphed. Other great moun- 
tain ranges of Asia are the 
Hindu Kush in Afghanistan, 
the Kuenlun in western 
China, and the Tien Shan 
between China and the Sov- 
iet Union. 


HOW DO THE PEOPLE OF ASIA LIVE? 


Century Photos, Ine, 


In some regions of southeastern Asia, the tangle of trees, vines, and undergrowth is so dense and 

the danger from wild animals so great, that men never venture far from the beaten paths of travel. 

Man’s best helper in these tropical jungles is the elephant, which can be trained to carry heavy 
burdens and to fight off tigers, leopards, and other deadly animals. 


Damascus in western Asia is believed 
to be man’s oldest city. China is, with 
the exception of Egypt, the oldest nation 
in the world. China also has the larg- 
est population of all the countries of 
the world. 

Asia has some of the most densely pop- 
ulated regions on the earth, but also some 
of the most sparsely settled regions. In 
fact, there are vast stretches of territory 
which have never been inhabited nor 
even explored by man. 

The people of Asia, too, exhibit many 
extremes. ‘The only nation in the world 
that is almost entirely closed to out- 
siders, and that is unwilling to be in- 
fluenced by other civilizations, is Tibet 
(ti-bat’) in the south central part of the 
continent, On the other hand, no people 
are more ready to profit from the ideas 


and inventions of other nations than the 
people of Japan. Some of the richest and 
millions of the poorest people of the world 
are found in Asia. More people on this 
continent live under threat of starvation 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Truly Asia is a land of contrasts. No 
other country has such a wide variety of 
people, customs, languages, and life as 
has Asia. This variety alone would make 
our study full of interest and surprises. 

What do we get from Asia? Asia sends 
us many things. Some we eat, some we 
use. Some of our pottery and most of 
our silk come from Japan. Pencil lead 
comes from Korea. China furnishes us 
glass and tea and some of the bristles 
for our paint brushes, Both Japan and 
India send us tea. The pióst costly rugs 
used in America. come ftom Iran. These 
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Ewing Galloway 


In many parts of Asia, great numbers of families live in houseboats along the rivers and canals, 

Sometimes it is because the river banks are too low and swampy for homes. Other times it is 

because every possible inch of soil must be saved for the growing of crops. When a family grows 
tired of one location, it is a simple matter to move to another. 


are only a few of the things that we im- 
port from Asia. When we return home 
let us watch in the stores for articles that 
have come from these countries. 

What temperature belts are found in 
Asia? Let us turn to the maps of this 
continent. In what belt is most of Asia? 
In what two other belts are parts of the 
continent located? Let us see how these 
belts affect plants, animals, and people. 

The northern part of Siberia is very 
cold. Mosses, lichens, and shrubs are the 
only kinds of plant life. These regions 
are called tundras. The soil is frozen to 
a great depth. In this frozen soil, mixed 
with ice, are found well-preserved bodies 
of mammoths and other prehistoric ani- 
mals. Many fur-bearing animals are 
found here today. Hunting is the chief 


occupation of the few inhabitants. Si- 
beria furnishes more furs than any other 
country in the world. 

South of the tundras is the forest belt. 
It contains much fine timber, but at pres- 
ent this has little commercial value be- 
cause markets are hard to reach. 

The central part of Asia, south of the 
forest belt, is a great plain with a climate 
similar to that of the United States. This 
is part of the great wheat belt which 
begins in European Russia. This wheat 
belt of Russia and Siberia leads the world 
in the production of wheat. In addition 
to wheat, the principal grain crops here 
are rye, barley, oats, millet, corn, and 
buckwheat. Larger crops will be grow? 
after more railroads have been built to 
carry the products to market. 
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We have now completed our trip through Europe, and 
we shall visit Asia next. We have traveled by boat, 
by train, and by bus. Our journey has required many 
weeks of travel. 

Suppose, however, we had decided to begin our trip 
to the Old World in Asia. What would have been the 
most direct route to Asia from our starting point— 
the United States? This. map shows us—directly 
across the polar areas. But in order to make this 
polar trip we would have to go by plane. 

The map you see above is very useful for air travel. 
What does its name mean? Simply that: 


1. The center of the map is Washington, D. C. 


2. A straight line drawn from Washington to any 
other point on the map is the shortest and most 
direct route to that point. 


3. Any points that are the same distance from Wash- 
ington on the map are equidistant from Washing- 
ton on the earth itself. 


Distances on the map are correct only when measured 
from its center to some other point. If we want to 
figure distances from San Francisco, or any other 
city, we shall have to remake the map, using the city 
we select as the new center point. 

Notice that lines have been drawn on the map t0 
Nanking, Bangkok, and New Delhi. The distances to 
these cities have been roughly estimated. Now, ei 
the scale of miles, measure the distances to Baghdad, 
Manila, Tokyo, and Sydney. 

We can readily see why this kind of projection is Use 
ful in this air age. Compare this world map wit 
those on pages 32a and 32bc. 
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HOW DO THE PEOPLE OF ASIA LIVE? 


The southern peninsulas which extend 
southward into the equatorial region are 
very hot. Here the rainfall is abundant 
and crops grow rapidly. 

How does the size of the continent 
affect the climate? We remember that 
eastern Europe has little rainfall, This 
is because the winds have lost most of 
their moisture in passing over western 
Europe. As these winds continue east- 
ward into Asia they become still drier. 
Central and western Asia are so far from 
the oceans that they are very dry. We 
learned that great bodies of water make 
the air cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter. Because the central part of Asia 
is so far inland, the summers are hot and 
the winters are cold, What are some of 
the larger deserts in Asia? 


We 


mon is the water buffalo, This powerful animal has a gre 
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What bodies of water surround Asia? 
Let us notice the coast line of this conti- 
nent. We see that it is very irregular. 
This gives Asia some fine harbors. The 
western, southern, and eastern coasts are 
touched by many seas. From the map, 
make a list of the seas, gulfs, and bays 
on these coasts. What great oceans are 
to the north, east, and south of Asia? 

What is the monsvon? How does it 
affect life in Asia? These large bodies 
of water surrounding Asia have a very im- 
portant effect on the country. During the 
summer, southwest winds blow from the 
Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean across 
India, the Malay Peninsula, and China. 
These winds are called the monsoon 
winds, and they bring heavy rainfall to 
most of the land in these countries. Crops 


see many strange beasts of burden in use in the different parts of Asia, One of the most com- 


at many uses. In southern China thoy have 


been trained to help make the rice fields ready for planting. 


White Brothers 
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Sovfoto 


The northern half of Asia belongs to the Soviet Union. Much of this region is either too dry or 

too cold for farming. But, in the south, between the Caspian Sea and the Tien Shan Mountains, is 

a warm region with enough rainfall to grow cotton and certain cereal crops requiring little mois- 

ture. There are few railroads in this part of Asia, and so the products of the farms are carried long 
distances by caravans of horses and camels. 


grow rapidly in these regions because of 
the heavy rainfall and the high tempera- 
ture. Some of the most fertile parts of 
if Asia are in the monsoon area. They are, 
therefore, the most densely populated 
regions of Asia. Sometimes the summer 
rains are too light. Then the crops fail 
and the people suffer. Many even starve 
before another season brings relief. 
What are the rivers of Asia? Let us 
find the three great rivers of the north, 
the Ob (6p), the Yenisei (yé’né-sé’e), 
and the Lena. Into what body of water 
do these three rivers empty? These 
are all navigable when the ice thaws, but 
since they are frozen over for half the 
year their usefulness as trade routes is 
greatly limited. 
` Let us also find the Amur (4-moor’), 
| Hwang (hwäng), and Yangtze (ying’- 
tsë’), three great rivers of China. In India 
| _ and Indo-China the important rivers are 
the Ganges (gin’jéz), Indus, Mekong 
H| § (mākõng'), and Brahmaputra (bri'ma- 
poo’tra). In what does cach empty? 
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What is the character of the mountain 
regions? Find on the map of Asia 
the Himalaya, Altai (al-ti’), Kuenlun 
(kwén'loon’), Hindu Kush (hin‘doo 
koosh’), Stanovoi (stä'nö-voi’) and Tien 
Shan (ti-8n’ shin’) mountains. Many 
of these ranges run from east to west. 
The Himalaya Mountains almost sepa- 
rate northern Asia from the southern 
part of the continent. Also notice how 
the Tien Shan, Hindu Kush, and other 
ranges separate western and eastern Asia. 

Among the mountains of central Asia 
are large plateau regions from which 
nearly all the rain is cut off by the moun- 
tains. Let us find the plateaus of Iran 
(rän), Pamir (pa-mér’), Turkestan 
(tõor'kě-stän’), and Mongolia. Because 
these central plateaus are so dry, cold, and 
barren, they are very sparsely populated. 
The people live mainly along the streams 
where their sheep may find pasture. 

What kind of transportation does Asia 
have? There are few good roads in Asia 
except along the seacoast. India, China, 
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HOW DO THE PEOPLE OF ASIA LIVE? 


and Japan have some railways, and there 
is one railroad across Siberia connecting 
Moscow with the Pacific Coast. But large 
areas of the continent are without rail 
transportation. This hinders the progress 
of the country. Air lines connect the most 
important cities with each other and with 
the cities of Europe. Small boats are used 
on the rivers for bringing goods out from 
inland Asia. Camel caravans still carry 
large quantities of goods in southwestern 
Asia just as they did in the time of the 
Phoenician and Babylonian civilizations. 

What animals are found in Asia? 
Many different kinds of domestic animals 
are used in Asia. In Siberia reindeer and 
ponies are hitched to the sleds and wagons. 
In Arabia are found some of the finest 
horses in the world. In the southern part 


Here are some of the guardians of a religious shrine built over 600 ye hed 
we shall find that this continent is the home of all the great religions of 
t the number of Christians in Asia is small. 


On our trip through Asia, 
the world, including Christianity. Bu 
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of the continent, elephants have been 
trained to carry heavy loads, and much of 
the farming is done with water buffaloes 
and oxen. In desert regions many camels 
are used to carry goods. The yak is a 
common beast of burden in Tibet. Much 
of the farm work in India is done with the 
zebu. This is a kind of cattle with a 
large hump over the shoulders. 

One of the pitiable sights is that of 
human beings used as beasts of burden 
to carry heavy loads, to pump water, or 
to plow fields. Much of the hard work 
which is done by animals or with machin- 
ery in other lands is done by men in Asia. 

What races of people live in Asia? 
This continent is the home of the yellow 
race. The people of China, Japan, Indo- 
China, and some of the East Indies belong 


ars ago by a vanished race. 
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to this race. They have brownish-yellow 
skins, straight black hair, rather flat noses, 
and shallow eye sockets. They are often 
called Mongolians. Most of the people 
of India, Arabia, and Iran, and many 
of those of Siberia and Afghanistan 
belong to the white, or Caucasian, race. 
They have the same general characteris- 
tics that we have, except that in the hot- 
ter countries, such as India, they have 
very dark skins. Small groups in south- 
eastern Asia belong to the black race, 
and there are all sorts of mixtures of 
the races on the continent. 

Asia is the home of many religions. 
Most of the people in Europe and Amer- 
ica are followers of the Christian religion. 
Sometimes we forget that there are other 
great religions besides Christianity. In 
Asia most of the people do not even know 
about the Christian religion, although 
there have been Christian missionaries 
at work there for many years—and Asia 
is where Christianity had its start! 

Several of the other religions that 
started in Asia have millions of followers 
there. As we travel through the con- 
tinent, we shall hear about Hinduism 
whose chief god, Brahma, is worshiped 
throughout India; about the Moham- 
medans whose prophet, Mohammed, 
gave his followers a religion that in many 
ways is very much like the Christian re- 
ligion; about the Buddhists whose found- 
er, Buddha, taught millions of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Indians to live a better 
life; and about the Confucianists whose 
leader, Confucius, taught the Chinese to 
live simply, practice justice and toler- 
ance, and honor their ancestors. But 
some of these religions have hindered as 
well as helped progress in Asia. 


What hinders progress among the 
people of Asia? As we visit the coun- 
tries of this great continent, we shall ob- 
serve that the people do not have as good 
homes as we do, and they do not read so 
many books or use so many telephones, 
radios, or automobiles as we. Why have 
they not made greater progress? 

The people are poor. Where the land 
is good it is so densely populated that 
they find it difficult to get enough to 
eat. Almost half the people of the world 
live in India and China. Their continual 
struggle with poverty takes all their en- 
ergy. Progress is impossible. 

The majority of the people of Asia are 
illiterate, that is, they cannot read or 
write. Millions of the people cannot 
afford to send their children to school, for 
as soon as a child is big enough to do any 
kind of work, he must help to earn food for 
the family. There are some good schools 
in Asia, but many parents think education 
is of little value, especially for girls. 

Many of the people are very superstt- 
tious. This is partly because of their lack 
of education. There are also many super- 
stitions connected with their religions. 
Do we have any superstitions in America? 
Did you ever hear of anyone who was 
afraid to be the thirteenth at the table, 
or who thought it was bad luck to walk 
under a ladder? Or did you ever hear of 
telling fortunes by reading the lines on 
one’s palm, or by studying the stars? 
What other superstitions do you know of? 

As we visit these countries, we shall see 
how poverty, ignorance, and superstition 
have hindered the progress of these many 
millions of people. We shall also S€ 
that in many ways the people of Asia 
are making progress today. 


James Sawders 


At Agra, India, stands the building which many people 

consider the most beautiful in all the world, The Taj Mahal 

(taj må-häl') is its name, and it was puilt 300 years ago 
by an Indian ruler as a tomb for his wife. 


INDIA 
The Country of Variety 


1. How does the monsoon bring life-giving rains to India? 
2. India has many different languages and religions. What problems has this created for the 


governments of India? 


3. Some of the poorest and some of the richest people in the world live in India. Why is this so? 


How large is India and in what tem- 
perature belts does it lie? Turn to the 
large map of Asia. Notice that India 
extends to within eight degrees, or about 
550 miles, of the equator. How far north 
does the country extend? India is about 
2,000 miles long from north to south. 
Notice that much of it lies in the equa- 
torial belt. The remaining part is in 
what belt? What difference in tempera- 
ture may we expect to find between the 
northern and southern parts? 

Let us use the scale on the map to find 
the width of India at its widest point. 
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How many miles is it? India is as large 
as that part of the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains, but her population 
is almost three times as great as that of 
our entire country. 

What are the natural divisions of In- 
dia? Let us turn to the relief map on page 
454. In the extreme north are found the 
snow-covered Himalaya Mountains, the 
highest in the world. South of these is a 
great level plain of very fertile soil 
brought down from the mountains by 
three great rivers, the Indus, the Ganges, 
and the Brahmaputra. These river basins 
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India is the home of more than 380,000,000 people. This is one-fifth of all the people on the earth. 
Most of this immense population lives in the valleys of the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra rivers, 


are the most productive and most densely 
populated areas of India. Southern In- 
dia is a plateau region broken up by 
numerous mountain ranges. The soil is 
fertile and is good for agriculture. 

How do the surface features affect the 
climate of India? The Himalaya Moun- 


tains keep out the cold north winds, 50 
it is cool and pleasant near the moun- 
tains. From May to November the mon- 
soon winds bring rain from the Indian 
Ocean; the climate is then hot and wet. 
The monsoons blow from the interior the 
rest of the year, and there is a dry season. 
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MONSOON WINDS 
May to November 


MONSOON WINDS 
November to May 


L——L——— 


From May to November the hot sun shines down on India. The monsoon winds from the sea are 

laden with moisture. They bring life-giving rains to India’s crops. At times the monsoon fails. Then 

crops wither and millions of people in India die of starvation. From November to May the mon- 
soon blows from the land to the sea. Why are these winds dry? 


Here come two fine-appearing young 
men of India. Let us get acquainted with 
them. Their names are Gopal Jivanji 
(go’pal ji-vin’ji) and Ahmed Mukerhi. 
They are former Oxford University stu- 
dents on their way home from England. 

When we tell them that we are on our 
way to India to learn about the country, 
they are pleased to join our party. They 
offer to spend the evening with us and tell 
us about the history of their country. 

How long have people lived in India? 
Gopal says that no one knows just how 
long India has been inhabited. Recently, 
archaeologists have dug up remains of a 
civilization that probably dates back to a 
time earlier than 3,000 B.c. A few of the 
present-day tribes are believed to be de- 
scendants of these earliest inhabitants. 

What peoples came into India? In 
very early times India was known as a 
land of fabulous wealth and beauty. Its 


August 15, 1947, was an important date to a great 
many people. That was the day on which the two 
new nations of Pakistan and India were created. 
Though together they are smaller than the United 
States, the two countries have a population almost 
three times as large—and rapidly increasing. 
Pakistan is the largest Moslem nation in the 
world. Compare the sizes of the other nations 
on this map with some of our own states. 
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trade was much desired by other coun- 
tries. You remember that Columbus was 
seeking a new route to India when he dis- 
covered America. Four or five thou- 
sand years ago, invaders began com- 
ing into India. White people came through 
mountain passes of the northwest—the 
most famous of which is the Khyber (kī'- 
bér) Pass from Afghanistan. Yellow peo- 
ple came from the northeast, and other 
people came in by way of the sea. This 
helps us to understand why there are so 
very many different languages, forms of 
dress, customs, and religions in India. 
These different languages, customs, 
and religions have resulted in never- 
ending troubles for India and the gov- 
ernments that have tried to rule it. 
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What did the British do for India? 
Great Britain ruled India for more than 
200 years. The King of England was 
the Emperor of India. India had its 
own congress, but the real head of the 
government was a viceroy (vis’roi), who 
was appointed by the British govern- 
ment. Some parts of the country were 
governed by British officials, assisted by 
elected congresses. Other parts were 
ruled by native princes, guided by British 
advisers. 

Ahmed says that the British did much 
for India. Before Great Britain gained 
control, there was much fighting among 
the Indians themselves. There were also 
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frequent invasions from beyond the 
northern border. Under the British there 
was peace most of the time, and the 
frontiers were well protected. The Brit- 
ish built better roads and constructed 
many railways. Telephone and telegraph 
lines were built. 

Formerly, millions of people died in 
famines when the crops failed. The Brit- 
ish introduced modern agricultural meth- 
ods and established irrigation systems. 
Widespread famines now seldom occur. 
The government gave the people better 
medical care, often without charge. 

The British have encouraged educa- 
tion, and English has become the lan- 
guage of most educated persons. This has 
made it possible for the educated people 
of different parts of India to understand 
one another. 

Why did India want independence? 
Gopal tells us that for many years people 
of India wanted to be free from England. 
They thought too much of India’s wealth 
went to British corporations and mer- 
chants. They believed this wealth should 
have been used to raise the living stand- 
ards of India. They also felt that they 
were treated as inferiors. Some of them 
did not like having Western civilization 
brought to India. They preferred their 
own mode of life and their own way of 
thinking. 

In 1947 the British offered India its 
independence. For many months the 
people of India could not agree on what 
kind of government they wanted. Some 
wanted a single nation whose government 


Palaces and temples in India are usually deco- 
rated with many domes and windows. This is the 
palace of one of the native rulers. The girl with 
the camera is an American touring the country. 
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Throughout all history, India has been famous for its wealth in gold and silver and precious stones 
Paper money is little used in this part of the world. Silver coins, called rupees, are the money in 
common use. Here we see a group of bank clerks counting rupees and weighing and examining them 
to discover any that may be counterfeit. Notice that they are working on the floor instead of at 
tables. Everywhere in Asia we see people sitting, working, and even eating on floors. 


would be much like our own. Others 
wanted to divide India into several differ- 
ent nations. Some wanted to be a part 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Others did not. 

There was a strong difference of 
opinion between the people of the two 
main religions of India. These are the 
Moslems, who are the followers of Mo- 
hammed, and the Hindus. There were 
riots and in some places civil war be- 
tween them. 

Finally, the leaders of the two groups 
decided to create two new nations out 
of India. The Moslem nation of about 
85 million people is called Pakistan. 
Part of Pakistan is in the far north- 
west part of India. The remainder 
is in northeastern India, near Calcutta. 
Do you think that the government of 


Mohandas K. Gandhi is thought by many to be 

the greatest political and religious leader of the 

Hindus, He has long championed the cause of 
a free India. 
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Pakistan will have difficult problems in 
ruling these two groups of people, who 
are so widely separated? 

The name of the new Hindu nation is 
the Dominion of India. It contains over 
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Keystone View Compa ny 


These high-caste Hindu women show their supe- 

tiority by wearing fine clothes and jewels and by 

refusing to associate with Hindus of a lower caste. 

They are of the fortunate few who do not have 
to work, 


300 million people and is a union of many 
different states. 

No one knows how these new govern- 
ments will work. There are many prob- 
lems to solve. One of the most important 
is the lack of education of the people. 
E It is difficult for people who cannot read 
or write to vote intelligently. 

What is caste? Another great ob- 
stacle to India’s new government and 
progress is caste. Can you imagine the 
people of your community all being di- 
vided into different classes or groups and 
having strict rules which prevent the 
" members of one class from eating with 

those of another class? That is how the 
Hindus in India are divided. This divi- 
sion into groups is called the “caste sys- 
tem.” Usually a caste consists of those 
who follow the same occupation, Not 
only are people of one caste forbid- 
den to eat with those of another caste, 
but a man must not marry a girl from 
any caste other than his own. A child 
| belongs to the same caste as his parents 
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and can never change to another. Some 
castes are considered superior to others, 
Just to belong to a high caste entitles a 
man to respect, no matter whether he 
be good or bad, industrious or lazy. On 
the other hand, a person who is born 
into a lower caste is always considered 
inferior, no matter how he lives or how 
hard he works. 

There are hundreds of these castes. 
Below all of them are the outcastes, or 
“untouchables.” A high-caste person 
thinks he becomes unclean if even the 
shadow of an outcaste falls upon him. A 
caste doctor will not touch an outcaste 
person to examine him when he is sick. 
Do you see how caste hinders progress? 

What do we learn as we visit Bombay? 
Ahmed says it is the second largest city in 
India. As our ship pulls up to the docks, 
we see coolies busy unloading sugar from 


Lionel Green 


This poor outcaste girl is at the opposite extreme 

from the “fine” ladies above. She is one of India’s 

“untouchables.” All her life she must work at 

the most disagreeable tasks. She will be kept off 

the public roads and bridges and may not even 
draw water from a public well. 


a steamer which has just come from Java. 
An English ship has brought machinery. 
Ahmed says oil, gasoline, and automobiles 
are imported from the United States. 
From this port cotton, cotton goods, and 
oil seeds are shipped to Europe, Ceylon, 
Japan, and other countries of the East. 
We get into a four-wheeled carriage 
called a victoria and go north to the native 
bazaar. Here are many little shops with 
open fronts. The shopkeepers sit on the 
floor and sell brassware, Indian jewelry, 
cloth, beads, or hardware. All shops sell- 
ing the same goods are grouped together. 
We see little Mohammedan girls 
dressed in gay-colored trousers and short, 
loose gowns. Here, too, are Hindu women 
dressed in long pieces of cloth called 
saris (sa’rés), which are draped grace- 
fully about them. Some of the saris are 
brightly colored; others are of coarse 
homespun cloth. There are beautiful 
Parsee women whose skin is as fair as 


as brought us from Europe, which 
is beyond the edge of this globe. Notice that 
India’s western boundary is east of the 60° line 
of longitude, What longitude line on this globe 
cuts across the eastern tip of India (p. 448a)? 


Our journey h 
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Much of the salt used in India is taken from the 

sea. A small amount of sea water is let into 

these shallow flats. The sun evaporates the water, 

leaving a little salt behind. Try this experiment: 

Dissolve some salt in a little water. Boil the water 
away. What is left? 


that of Europeans. They dress in silks of 
delicate tints. Gopal says that Bombay 
has nearly as many Moslems as Hindus. 

Many Mohammedan merchants wear 
embroidered skull caps, and we see Hindu 
youths with earrings and turbans. Ahmed 
states he can tell an Indian’s religion and 
caste, and even his native district, by his 
clothes and hair style. 

We go still farther north to the mill sec- 
tion of the city. Bombay is one of the 
leading manufacturing centers of India. 
There are many cotton mills where thou- 
sands of yards of cloth are woven each 
day. We see the homes of the mill hands. 
They live in hot, stuffy rooms in an un- 
sanitary, crowded neighborhood. 

But Gopal reminds us that it is nearly 
train time. We leave Bombay soon after 
noon and travel north. The railroad ex- 
tends along the western coast of the Dec- 
can north of Bombay. After we have 
traveled a few miles, we pass the salt flats 
along the seashore. Here the government 
evaporates the sea water to obtain salt. 
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FARMING IN INDIA 


India has always been an agricultural country. The methods 
of farming are still very primitive, but modern machinery is 
slowly being introduced. Ground too tough to be plowed with the 
old wooden plows and oxen, is now being reclaimed by means of 
tractors and four-disk plows. Great Britain helped the Indians to 
develop vast areas through irrigation. The building of railroads 
and the opening of water traffic have helped the farmer market 
his produce. Cotton output has been greatly increased. 


India produces great quantities of cane sugar. The women in 
the picture are stripping leaves from the stalks of cane. Sugar 
is made from cane juice by boiling. First the juice is boiled to a 
syrup. Then the syrup is further boiled until it forms a brown 
mass of crystals and molasses. When the molasses has been re- 
moved, brown sugar is what remains. Brown sugar is bleached 
to turn it into white sugar. 

The Bible speaks of the “chaff which the wind driveth away.” 
We understand what is meant when we see Indian farmers sepa- 
rating their grain from the chaff and straw. After threshing, the 
uncleaned grain is dropped from a height of three or four feet, 
and the wind blows away the chaff while the grain falls to the 
ground. 


You might suppose that when improved farming methods are 
offered to a people who need them as badly as do the people of 
India, they would be promptly accepted and put to use. That has 
not always been the case in India. Many of the people were 50 
strongly opposed to everything British that they would have noth- 
ing to do with the better farming methods. They preferred to g0 
on farming in the old ways. 
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How does farm life in India differ from 
that in America? As we journey on north- 
ward, we watch the farmers at work in 
the fields. Some are cutting grass. The 
grass grows very tall by the end of the 
rainy season. It is all cut with small hand 
sickles. This is a slow process, but the 
people have more time than money. They 
could not afford to buy a modern mowing 
machine. Besides, Gopal says that one 
farmer has only three or four acres of 
land, and can therefore do most of his 
work by hand. 

There are fields of jowar, or kaffir corn, 
such as we see in the drier regions of our 
own country. The grain of kaffir corn 
grows on large heads at the top of the 
stalk instead of on ears. Oxen and water 
buffaloes are used instead of horses, be- 
cause the climate is too hot for horses to 
do heavy farm work. The zebu is also 
used. The female zebu gives milk. Gopal 
says that the Hindus have a special love 
for cattle. The cow is a sacred animal, 
according to the Hindu belief. This belief 
is a great hindrance to India’s progress, 
for the Hindus never kill any cattle. The 
people are kept poor because they con- 
tinue to feed many worthless animals 
which should be killed. They often allow 
monkeys and other animals to destroy 
their crops. Some Hindus will not even 
kill harmful snakes and insects. 

The rice is about ready to cut. Ahmed 
says this will also be cut with hand sickles. 
Then it will be spread on the threshing 
floor to dry. When thoroughly dry, oxen 
will be driven over it to thresh the grain. 

We have now come to the cotton sec- 
tion about 200 miles north of Bombay. 
Cotton picking will soon begin. It con- 
tinues from November to March. At the 


height of the season the carts loaded with 
cotton wait in long lines outside the gins 
for a chance to unload. 

Much millet and some peanuts and 
sesame are grown. These and the cotton 
seed are used for making oil. The Indian 
people use oil instead of other kinds of 
fat in their cooking. 

When our train stops at the stations, 
the fruit sellers come along beside the 
train to sell us bananas, sweet limes, and 
oranges which grow here. They also have 
custard apples, or sifaful, as the Indians 
call them. We buy some of them and find 
them delicious. They are about the size 
of large apples, but rough on the outside. 
The flesh is almost like white custard, but 
it is full of black seeds. 

About six o’clock in the evening we 
leave our train. We have reached the 
town in which Gopal lives. He wants to 
stop to see his parents. Then he has 
agreed to go on with us as our guide 
through India. We bid Ahmed good-by, 
for he lives several hundred miles farther 
north. 

What is an Indian village school like? 
In the morning Gopal takes us to visit a 
village school. The school children sit on 
the floor. Each one has a slate on which 
he solves his problems or does whatever 
written work the teacher assigns. We miss 
the beautiful pictures, books, and desks 
which we find in our American schools. 
These people are too poor to buy many 
books or pictures. How we wish we might 
share our interesting and beautiful books 
with these children! 

What is an Indian village home like? 
We are invited into one of the homes for 
dinner. The Indian people are very 
friendly. The house is built of clay. The 
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Each year thousands of bales of cotton are shipped from India to England and Japan. After being 

made up into cloth, much of this cotton is shipped back to India. But cotton cloth is also made by the 

Indian people right in their own homes. This woman is spinning yarn, while the man in the dis- 
tance seems to be weaving. 


walls are about eighteen inches thick. The 
floor is made from a mixture of clay and 
manure. 

Gopal says that the custom of using 
manure in their floors or using it as fuel is 
a great hindrance to farming. The manure 
is needed for fertilizer. But they do not 
know what else to use for floors. They 
cannot use wooden floors, for the white 
ants would soon eat them. Brick, cement, 
or stone floors are expensive and too cold 
to sit on in winter, for these people cannot 
afford carpets or rugs, and they do not 
have chairs. 

The roof of the house is made of grass. 
Some of the other houses of the village 
have tile roofs. 

There is little furniture in this home. A 
few cooking vessels, a hand mill on which 
the flour is ground, a few boxes to hold the 
clothing, and a few clay water jars— 
these are about all that is needed. There 
is one bed in the house. This is turned 
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up on edge in the morning so as to be out 
of the way. Our hostess brings this bed 
for us to sit on. 

What does the villager eat? For dinner 
we have rice and some vegetables cooked 
with oil, spices, and red peppers. This 
makes a cheap meal. Most of it is grown 
by the farmer in his own field. 

In the evening he may eat a flat, round 
bread like a huge pancake. It is made of 
kaffir corn or millet flour. All the meals 
of the villager are very simple because 
his food for the whole month must not 
cost more than a dollar or two. 

What is the banyan tree? Near this 
village is a very odd and very large tree. 
The branches which hang down take root 
in the soil and produce new trunks until 
they look like a whole forest of trees all 
grown together. Gopal tells us that this 
is the banyan tree. He says that not many 
miles away is a banyan tree that is 1,000 
feet across and covers twenty acres. 


These men are churning butter. Notice the ar- 

rangement they have for turning the paddle. We 

probably would not like Indian butter, as it is 
almost always flavored with spices. 


What is the Taj Mahal? We journey 
to Agra (a’gra). In this city is one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the world, the 
Taj Mahal (taj ma-hal’). Our guide says 
the Taj Mahal was built by one of the 
Mohammedan rulers of India as a tomb 
for his wife. As we view this beautiful 
building, we are not surprised that people 
travel many miles to see it (see p. 453). 
It is built of dazzling white marble 
inlaid with precious stones. In some places 
the marble is carved in such fine, delicate 
patterns that it looks like lace. It is said 
that 20,000 workmen labored for twenty- 
one years to build this tomb. This is a 
reminder of the great wealth of India 
about which so many stories were told in 
Europe long ago. We are surprised to 
learn that even today some of India’s 
princes are still among the wealthiest 
people of the world. 

What is the capital of the Dominion of 
India? To the north is New Delhi, for- 
merly the British capital of India, and 
now the capital of the Dominion of India. 
This is not like any other city we have 
ever seen. Near its center lie the beau- 
tiful government buildings. Broad streets 
fan out like spokes in a wheel. Street- 
cars, bullock carts, automobiles, bicycles, 
and cattle jam the streets. The ruins of 
ancient forts, towers, and tombs tell us 


This one banyan tree, with its 3,000 trunks, is 

a whole forest. Its branches grow out for hun- 

dreds of feet, supported by shoots that have grown 

downward and taken root. Some banyan trees are 

centuries old. A few may be seen in the parks 
of some of our own southern states. 
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that there have been cities on this spot 
for thousands of years. 

Does India have modern factories? At 
near-by Delhi we visit flour mills, cotton 


mills, and sugar mills. Since much wheat, 
cotton, and sugar cane are grown in 
the plains of northern India, the mills 
use the raw materials from these farms. 
Gopal says India ranks second in the 
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This old fellow is a snake charmer. He carries 

his pets, a cobra and a young python, in baskets 

on his head. When he has an audience, he plays 

on his gourd and the cobra sways back and forth 
to the music. 


world in the production of sugar cane. 
This sugar cane is not refined into the 
white sugar that we know. Most of it is 
made into the crude brown sugar used 
by the people of India. 

In other parts of India we shall find 
textile mills, great iron and steel plants, 
and factories that produce machinery and 
even automobiles. More and more work- 
ers are finding jobs in factories. How- 
ever, considering the number of people 
in India, there are few factory workers. 
Seven out of every ten people of India 
live on farms. In the United States just 
a little over two out of every ten people 
live on farms, 

Where is Pakistan? Leaving Delhi, 
we take a train ride of several hours 
toward the northwest to visit the new 
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nation of Pakistan. Toward the end of 
our journey, we pass from the Hindy 
Dominion of India to the Moslem Do- 
minion of Pakistan. 

Gopal tells us that there was bitter 
rioting following #he formation of the 
two countries. In Pakistan, the Moslems 
attacked the Hindus. In the Dominion | 
of India, the Hindus attacked the Mos- 
lems. Over 7,000,000 people were forced 
to give up their homes and move from one 
dominion to the other. Over half a mil- 
lion men, women, and children died in 
the riots, and from disease and starva- 
tion. We are glad that in our country 
the people of every religious belief can 
live in peace together. 

As we have noticed on the map, Pakis- 
tan is divided into two main parts. The 
largest part is here in the northwest sec- 
tion of India, in the valley of the Indus 
River. Because much of this region is 
dry, the British, years ago, began to build 
huge irrigation systems. Now it is one of 
the most heavily irrigated regions in all 
the world. Hundreds of dams and irri- 
gation canals haye been constructed. 
Wells were dug in sections far from the 
rivers. Now good crops of wheat and 
other grains are grown every year. Since 
the irrigation systems have been built, 
few people in this region go hungry. In 
other parts of India, where people are 
dependent on the monsoon to bring them 
water for their crops, there is often star- 
vation when the monsoon fails. The irri- 
gation system of Pakistan is an example 
of the way in which man can overcome 
the handicaps of nature. This is one of 
the signs of a civilized country. 

Check your map and see if you can lo- 
cate Karachi, the capital city of Paki- 
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Courtesy India State Railways 


From all over India wealthy people come to Srinagar to spend the hot season, Here they rent a 
houseboat anchored on Dal Lake or on one of the many canals that link the lake and the near-by 


river. 


In the early morning hours the canals are alive with tradesmen selling fruits and vegetables 


from their little boats, Late in the afternoon and early in the evening little craft, much like gondolas 
of Venice, carry sight-seers everywhere. 


stan. It is near the mouth of the Indus. 

Now locate the other important part 
of Pakistan, about 1,000 miles to the east. 
This eastern section is much smaller, but 
contains over half the population of Paki- 
stan. 

Now we shall drive to Srinagar, the 
capital of Kashmir, and a city of canals. 
In some ways it will remind us of Venice, 
Italy. As soon as we arrive we are be- 
sieged by boatmen wanting to rent us 
their houseboats. Some visitors to Kash- 
mir live in tents on the shore of beauti- 
ful Dal Lake. Others live in houseboats 
on the water. We select a houseboat 
and soon feel at home. 

In what are the people of Kashmir 
skilled? We go into the city in our little 
rowboat and visit the shops where the 
wood carvers work. Here are beautiful 
trays, tables, and boxes, all carved by 


hand, some of them in very elaborate de- 
signs of flowers and leaves. This is slow 
work. The boys begin working when only 
eight or ten years old and become experts 
in handling a knife and carving designs. 
We also visit the shops where the beauti- 
ful Kashmir embroidery work is done. 

We marvel at the simple tools with 
which the people of India produce such 
beautiful things. We decide that they 
possess some abilities which our country- 
men do not have. 

The time of our stay in this valley is 
over. We return to Delhi over the same 
route by which we came, and from there 
we go to Benares (bén-ii’réz). 

Why do so many Hindus visit Benares? 
Gopal tells us that Benares is the center 
of the Hindu religion. It is on the banks 
of the Ganges River, which is regarded 
as a sacred stream. A Hindu has no 
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dearer wish than to die in the holy city of 
Benares so that his body may be burned 
on the banks of the Ganges and the ashes 
cast into the sacred water. 

What does our visit to Benares tell 
us about Hinduism? There are hundreds 
of Hindu temples in this city. We stand 
in one of them and watch the people as 
they come to worship. Many blind people 
come. After rubbing their hands over 
their eyes they rub them over the eyes of 
the idol. They hope in this way to receive 
their sight again. 

We go to the bank of the Ganges, and 
here we see hundreds of pilgrims. Some 
are bathing in the river; others stand in 
the water and worship with their faces 


toward the sun. Some are washing their 
clothes. On the bank are several funeral 
pyres where the bodies are being burned, 
When the burning is completed, the ashes 
are thrown into the river. 

Many of the pilgrims drink from the 
river, for they think that the sacred water 
will bring a blessing to them. Hundreds 
of people take away some water. 

There are many Hindu holy men, or 
sadhus, as they are called. One is sitting 
ona bed of spikes. He thinks that in this 
way he will gain the favor of his god. 

What are the chief crops grown in the 
Ganges Valley? Our way to Calcutta 
takes us down along the Ganges River 
through one of the greatest rice-growing 
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Followers of the Hindu religion believe that the Ganges is a holy river. Millions come as pilgrims 

from all over India to bathe in its waters in the belief that they will thus be cured of disease and 

cleansed of sin. Similar crowds flock to Kumbakonam in southern India. Hindus believe that the 

sacred waters of the Ganges flow underground from Benares to Kumbakonam, a distance of one 

thousand miles, Many thousands of Hindus drink the waters of these streams. Do you think this 
practice may have helped to cause epidemics of cholera and other diseases? 


— 


When we hear how jute is grown and gathered, 
we are reminded of how flax is harvested. The tall 
plants are cut, tied into bundles, and thrown into 
streams. When the outer bark has softened, the 
fibers just inside are separated from the stalk. 


sections of India. Since this is a region of 
very heavy rainfall, rice is easily grown. 
Such crops as peanuts, cotton, flax, and 
mustard are raised. Some wheat and other 
grains are produced. Tobacco grows in 
almost every part of the province of 
Bengal. 

Another very important crop of the 
Ganges Valley is jute. This. plant fur- 
nishes fiber which is used in making rope, 
burlap, carpets, and some kinds of cloth. 

Locate eastern Pakistan in this region. 
Here millions of people are jammed to- 
gether on tiny farms. If the rains fail 
the land will not support so many people 
and thousands starve. This is a problem 
for the new government to solve. 

What minerals are found in India? 
We learn that there are large coal mines 
here in the province of Bengal and we ask 
our guide about other minerals in India. 
He says that much iron is mined and man- 
ufactured into steel. Manganese, which 
is used in steel manufacture, is mined in 
central India. Some gold and silver are 


The long fiber is dried in the sun and sent to 
market in great bales. In Calcutta and other 
cities, big factories turn the raw jute into rope, 
twine, carpets, burlap bags, linings for suits, 
webbing for furniture, and backing for linoleum. 


mined, but the mineral resources are 
still undeveloped. 

The largest city in India is Calcutta. 
Calcutta is located on the Ganges River 
about eighty miles from the sea. Ocean 
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INDIA’S most valuable products are those that 
help feed and clothe her many millions. But to 
the outside world her cotton, tea, and jute are 
most important. Much of India’s jute is sent to 
this country. India grows quantities of oilseeds, 
for much oil is used for cooking and lighting. 
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Publishers’ Photo Service 


This is one of the many strange sights we sce in Bombay. A sacred cow and a flock of sacred pigeons 

occupy the center of the street while traffic goes around them. No Hindu would even think of mov- 

ing them. He regards them as sacred. Cows are never killed in India, but are fed and cared for 
even though the owner goes hungry himself. 


steamers that come up the river make 
this port one of the busiest in the world. 
Jute, rice, opium, cotton, tea, wheat, and 
hides are exported. The United States 
imports a great many gunny sacks from 
Calcutta. The city also carries on trade 
with the inland regions of India. In this 
city we see cotton mills, sugar refineries, 
flour mills, and shipbuilding yards. 


What other important city do we find 
on our map of India? Our guide says 
that Madras (ma-dras’) is the third larg- 
est city in India. The British govern- 
ment has built the harbor here. Much 
cotton and cotton goods are shipped out 
from this port. Madras cloth is made 
here. Many hides are tanned in this city. 

What island dominion lies off the 
southern tip of India? The Dominion of 
Ceylon is densely populated; most of the 
people are farmers. Ceylon ranks next 
to India in the export of tea and produces 
more rubber than Brazil. In Brazil the 
rubber grows wild, but in Ceylon it is 


cultivated. The United States buys 
about half of Ceylon’s rubber crop. Co- 
conuts and spices are grown. 

Now we take leave of our friend Gopal 
and are off to China, the home of one- 
fourth the people of the earth. 


Things to Talk About 


I. Give the causes and effects of the monsoon. 
What has been done in some parts of India 
to make crops less dependent on it? 

2. What do Indian farmers grow? How do 
their farming methods differ from those of 
American farmers? 

3. What Indian farm product does the United 
States import in large quantities? 

4. What foods do the Indians eat? What kind 
of houses do they have? 

5. How does the caste system help to divide 
the Hindus? 

6. Why is Benares important to the Hindus? 

7. Why was India divided? What peoples live 
in each part? Why is Pakistan in two parts? 

8. Why was India subject to so many invasions 
throughout history? ; 

9. What are the new capitals of the Dominion 
of Pakistan and the Dominion of India? 
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Millions of poor people i 
other, they eat, work, sleep, 


their living by carrying loads of freight on the rivers and harbors. 
chopsticks. Everyone uses chopsticks in China. 
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n China make their homes on the water. From one end of the year to the 
and play on houseboats like the ones you see here. Many of them earn 


These children are eating with 
Only foreigners eat with spoons and forks. 


CHINA 
The Most Populous Country on Earth 


2. China has the larges 
nation instead of one of the weakest? 


. How do so many people make a living in 


w 


We board a ship at Calcutta and sail 
southward. To the east of us is the new 
republic of Burma. Were we to visit this 
interesting country, we should find oil 
wells, some of them dug by hand over 
600 years ago. In the hills elephants 
drag teak logs from the forests. Near 
the mouth of the Trrawaddy River is the 
greatest rice-producing region in the 
world. Here, too, is Rangoon, the capital. 

We are headed directly toward the 
Strait of Malacca (ma-lak’a). This is 
known as the “Gateway to the Far East.” 
Between what island and what peninsula 
does this narrow body of water lie? 


What is ancestor worship? How has it hindered progress in 
t population of any country in the world. Why is it not the strongest 


China? 


this crowded territory? 


Most of the Malay Peninsula belongs to 
Great Britain. From Bangkok (baing’- 
kok’) at the upper end to Singapore 
(sing’ga-por’) at the lower end the dis- 
tance is nearly 1,000 miles. The world’s 
greatest source of tin is found here. 
The island of Sumatra (soo-mii’tra) and 
most of the other islands of the East 
Indies belong to the Netherlands. 

The weather is very hot on the Bay 
of Bengal. As we enter the Strait of 
Malacca it grows hotter. Why? How 
near to the Equator shall we sail? 

Passing through the strait, we meet 
ships carrying cargoes of rubber, tin, rice, 
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Our 6,000-mile voyage from Calcutta to Hong 
Kong takes us through seas that are often dis- 
turbed by terrific storms. At Singapore, we are 
less than one hundred miles from the equator. 


sugar, coconuts, tobacco, and other prod- 
ucts of these tropical islands. We stop 
at Singapore to unload a shipment of 
automobiles from England. 

Here we see people with straight, black 
hair, yellow or brown skin, and black 
eyes. This is one of the busiest commer- 
cial cities of the East, and ships from 
many countries are in its large harbor. 

What two countries lie south of China? 
Our ship turns north toward Bangkok, 
the capital of Siam (sī-ăm’). Here we 
take on a cargo of rice for Hong Kong. 
Much rice is grown in both Siam and 
French Indo-China. Both of these coun- 
tries have very fertile soils. Their cli- 
mate is tropical and the rainfall abun- 
dant. The majority of their people en- 
gage in agriculture. Other products are 
rubber, coconuts, tobacco, and some min- 
erals, especially tin. Teakwood and other 
valuable timbers are also found. 
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Indo-China became a colony of France 
during the same period when England 
acquired Burma and the Malay Penin- 
sula. The Japanese conquered this region 
during World War II. After they were 
driven out, France gave Indo-China a 
great deal of self-government. But many 
of the people of Indo-China are not satis- 
fied. They wish to be completely free of 
all French rule. 

Through what gulf did we sail to reach 
Bangkok? After loading our rice, we turn 
back and sail around Indo-China, then 
northward into the South China Sea. 

Why do European nations wish to rule 
these tropical countries? Europeans and 
Americans find the climate of these coun- 
tries very unhealthful. Even among the 
natives there are many dreaded tropical 
diseases. Cholera, malaria, yellow fever, 
dysentery, and bubonic plague are com- 
mon and cause the death of thousands of 


COCONUTS | TAPIOCA 


The three tropical countries of BRITISH MA- 
LAYA, INDO-CHINA, and SIAM produce many 
products which we have not met with before. 
Some of them are spices, coconuts, and tapioca. 


The dazzling white walls, colored-tile roofs, and 


the city of Bangkok one of the most interesting we have seen. 
and from the cathedrals and churches of western Europe! 
And what odd-shaped trees! 


temples are from those of ancient Greec 
What terrifying figures guard the entrance! 
the roof are meant to frighten away evil spirit 


people every year. There are many insect 
pests, such as mosquitoes and ants, which 
prey on people and animals. Weeds of 
different kinds grow rapidly and choke 
out the more useful vegetation. This 
makes a great deal of labor for the farm- 
ers, Then also, there are dangerous jungle 
animals and poisonous snakes in many 
places. Why should France, England, and 
the Netherlands want these countries? 

We ask the captain of the ship about 
this, and he tells us that it is because 
European nations want the valuable prod- 
ucts which grow in these tropical coun- 
tries. Rubber is one of these crops. The 
great rubber plantations of the Malay 
Peninsula and near-by islands now pro- 
duce most of the world’s supply of 


rubber. 
In the vast tropical jungles of Indo- 


“es 
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gilded spires of its many Buddhist temples make 
How very different these Oriental 


The pointed prongs on 
Inside the temple sits a carven image of Buddha. 


S. 
China, Siam, and the Malay Peninsula are 
found such rare trees as mahogany, teak, 
ebony, rosewood, and dye woods. These 
are cut by the natives, transported to the 
rivers by elephants, and floated down to 
the coast towns. 

Other valuable crops are sugar cane, 
cotton, tea, spices, coconuts, rice, and 
coffee. Valuable minerals, such as tin, 
iron, coal, and oil, and some precious 
stones, such as rubies and sapphires, are 
exported. 

European nations believe that by rul- 
ing these countries they will be sure to get 
what they wish of these products. United 
States merchants find, however, that they 
can trade with these colonies quite as well 
as do the merchants from the countries 
who own them. 

As we sail northward along the east 
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coast of Indo-China, we are told that the 
Philippine Islands are a few hundred 
miles to the east of us. Later on, we 
shall visit these islands. But first our 
trip takes us to China and Japan. 

The captain tells us there is a Chinese 
student on board who has just graduated 
from the University of Chicago and is re- 
turning home. Before we reach Hong 
Kong, let us get acquainted with this 
young man and ask him to tell us some- 
thing about his country. His name is Moy 
Lee. He says Moy is his family name and 
Lee is his given name. His father’s name 
is Moy Koo and his brother’s name is 
Moy Sung. He thinks this is a better way 
than putting the family name last as we 
do in America. 

How long has China been a nation? 
Moy Lee says that China is one of the 
very oldest of countries. Its history 
has been traced back nearly 4,500 years. 
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Not so much is known about early China 
as about some other ancient countries, 
however. We have found no records 
such as were left in the pyramids of Egypt 
and the buried cities of other lands, 

But we know that China was a nation 
before Rome was in existence, and it has 
remained a nation nearly 1,500 years 
since the downfall of Rome. At least 3,000 
years before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica the Chinese people had a great civili“ 
zation. At the time of the great Mons 
gol emperors, Genghis Khan and Küb 
lai Khan, about whom we learned dur 
ing our visit to Russia, China had as 
fine a civilization as any of the lands 
of Europe. Under Mongol rule, China 
was both strong and prosperous. 

How did Europe first get a knowledge 
of China? The people of Europe knew 
but little about this great country until 
Marco Polo wrote an account of China im 
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In the lowlands of the Malay Peninsula and of Siam, the jungles are so dense that travel is possible 
only along the streams, The villages are usually found hugging the banks of the rivers, and the 
natives live in houseboats or in houses built on piles. Some houses are on rafts. The jungles are 


watered by frequent heavy downpours of rain and are inhabited by hordes of fierce insects, poisonous — 
snakes, and tropical beasts, such as elephants, tigers, and leopards. The hot, damp climate is very 
i unhealthful. 
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1299. Marco Polo was an Italian who 
had gone to China by land and spent 
many years there serving the great Mon- 
gol emperor, Kublai Khan. His story of 
the country encouraged the people of 
western Europe to try to trade with 
China. But China was unwilling to 
trade with other nations. 

In 1644 A.D., about 400 years after the 
invasion of the Mongols, the country was 
conquered by the Manchus from Man- 
churia. Neither the Mongols nor the 
Manchus changed the Chinese very much. 


_ Instead, they themselves became Chinese. 


Thus we do not find the great differ- 


“ences among the people that we found 


among the people of India. The language 
is spoken differently in different parts 
of China, but the written language is 


_ the same throughout the country. 


How do we know that the Chinese 
were an enterprising people? Moy Lee 
says that his people have always been in- 
ventors. Western Europe did not learn 
the use of the compass until about the 
time of Columbus, but the Chinese had 
used it centuries earlier. Printing 


from type was done in China more than 
500 years before it was invented in Ger- 
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many. The characters were carved on 
blocks of wood. These were then inked 
and used as type. Gunpowder was first 
invented in China. The Chinese knew 
how to make silk from the cocoons of silk- 
worms, and for many years they kept the 
silk-weaving process a secret from other 
nations. They made the finest of silks, 
satins, and velvets. 

How large a country is China? When 
China became a republic in 1911, it was 
the largest country in the world except 
Russia. It had a territory of 4,300,000 
square miles. This is more than one-third 
larger than the United States. There were 
five main divisions. These were China 
proper, Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang 
(sin-kyang’), and Tibet (ti-bét’). Shall 
we find these on the map on page 473? 

No one knows how many people live 
in this great country. The government 
does not take a census every ten years as 
we do in the United States, but it is esti- 
mated that the population is 470,000,000. 
This is more than three times the popula- 
tion of the United States. If the people of 
the United States were all crowded into 
the state of Texas, they would not be 
so close together as people are in the 
crowded areas of China. Even some of 
the highlands of China have more than 
too people to each square mile. In 
China’s crowded areas there are more 
than 500 people per square mile. This 
crowding means hunger and poverty, 
because the land does not grow enough 
food for so many people. 

China’s great struggle with Japan. 
As far back as 1879, the Japanese had 


How does China compare in size with the United 
States? The two nations lie in about the sam 
latitude. How do their climates compare? 


HOW DO THE PEOPLE OF ASIA LIVE? 


China appears huge on this globe when compared 
with her neighbors. Her coastline extends for 
more than 2,500 miles and faces the vast expanse 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

taken the Ryukyu Islands from China. 
In 1895 they took Formosa, and a few 
years later they seized Korea. Then in 
1931 Japan decided to annex Manchuria. 
They wanted the minerals of this region, 
and they also wanted its broad plains for 
their people to farm. 

Japan was not satisfied with just Man- 
churia. Again and again she attacked 
China, in the north and in the south. The 


Chinese resisted bitterly, and the fighting ` 


became very widespread. The invaders 
attacked the helpless people of China’s 
cities with planes and warships. 

But the Japanese expansion ended 
soon after the United States entered the 
war. The United States and England 
now helped the Chinese. When the Jap- 
anese surrendered in 1945, they were 


made to give up the land they had con- 


quered. So Manchuria is once again part 
of China. 
What is China’s chief problem today? 


Now that the Japanese are driven back 
problem 


to their islands, China’s great 


This narrow and crooked street is 
in the native section of the city of 
Victoria. This is the name the 
British gave this city on the island 
of Hong Kong, in honor of a queen 
of England. Notice how the open- 
air shops crowd the passers-by into 
the middle of the street, while over- 
d with store 
signs, pennants, awnings, and bal- 
conies. How different from the 
broad and light boulevard in the 
modern part of Shanghai (P. 478)! 
The Chinese are afraid of ev 
spirits. They believe these spirits 
can travel only in straight lines. 
So they purposely make the streets 
crooked to discourage the spirits 
from chasing them. 
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is conflict at home. The Chinese gov- 
ernment is run by a political party called 
the Nationalists. Many leaders of this 
party are modern and progressive. Oth- 
ers are called “war lords.” ‘They are 
feudal landowners with their own armies. 
They do not want to make China modern, 
or to lessen its poverty. 

But the Chinese Communists dominate 
much of north China. The Communists 
have driven out the war lords from their 
region and have given the land to the 
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people. They have tried to gain a greater 
part in the government. Yet they do not 
seem to codperate in making a united 
China. At times they have fought with 
the Nationalists. China’s future depends 
on the willingness of these two groups 
to work together. 

How do the people of Canton live? 
We shall leave our ship at Hong Kong. 
This island is part of the British Empire, 
and a trade center of the East. The cap- 
tain says that after unloading the rice 
he will take on a cargo of silk and tea 
and sail eastward across the Pacific to 
the United States. When he returns he 
will bring a load of cotton goods from the 
United States to China. 

We wish to visit Canton (kan-ton’), 
the principal city of South China. The 


harbor is too shallow for ocean ships, so 


we Joust take a smaller boat. We see 


jumbers of these boats carrying 
{rom ocean steamers to the city 


| 


Broad, flat-bottomed boats called “junks” carry 
goods and passengers to and fro on the rivers 
and harbors of China. Their square sterns and 
colored sails make a striking picture wherever 
they go. Notice the long, oarlike rudder by which 
this junk is steered. Whole families live on these 
boats and travel about from place to place where- 
ever they can earn a little money. Most of them 
barely make a living, 


of Canton. This is the most important 
center of foreign trade in South China. 
Canton was a large and crowded city 
before it was burned in the war with 
Japan. Today it has but a small frac- 
tion of its former population. Many 
thousands of the people live all their 
lives in crude houseboats on the river. 
Most of them are very poor. Some earn 
a little money by carrying goods and 
occasional passengers on their boats, 
and some work in cotton mills on shore. 
Much silk is produced in South China, 
and one of the great industries of Canton 
is the reeling of silk and the manufactur- 
ing of silk into beautiful silk cloth. Many 
people make a living by carving ivory and 
making toys, jewelry, fans, and other 
small articles. Most of this fine work is 
done by hand in the homes. Perhaps you 
have seen some. Have you ever used 
Chinese lanterns for party decorations? 
What is the climate of South China? _ 
The Tropic of Cancer passes just north 
of Canton. What would this lead us to 
expect about the climate? Where does 
this line cross North America? South 
China is pleasant in winter, but the 
summers are hot and unhealthful. 
What methods of transportation does 
China have? We wish to make a trip into 
the interior of South China. Moy Lee 
says that China has few railroads, al- 
though more are being built. The rivers 
furnish the chief transportation between 
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the coast and the interior. Away from 
the river, pack animals are used, or men 
carry goods on their backs. The roads are 
very poor. In the cities people are carried 
on wheelbarrows or in jinrikishas. 

We shall take a boat and travel up the 
Si (sé) River to visit the agricultural 
region of South China. 

‘What crops are grown in South China? 
Shall we find the Si River on the map on 
page 473? The valley of this river is the 
most fertile and most densely populated 
region of South China. Four-fifths of the 
people are farmers; most farms are less 
than two acres in size. Because the cli- 
mate is warm, the farmers here try to 
raise two or three crops each year. Some- 
iimes one crop is started between the rows 
of another so that when the first is har- 
vested the second is well started. The 
Chinese farmers are careful to save every 
bit of fertilizer for their fields, and thus 
they keep their soil very, very fertile. 
Rice, silk, and tea are the important crops. 

Rice is grown in the lowlands. The 
Chinese grow more rice than any other 
nation, yet they must import rice from 
Siam and Indo-China for their own use. 


How is China able to support a population t. 

smaller land area? The answer is “Rice”! 

Millions of Chinese live on it. The rice is first 
young 


TOMT Sey, 


plants are transplanted, as shown in this scene, 
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The poor Chinamen who pull the jinrikishas work 
for very small pay. They sometimes run thirty 
to forty miles in a single day. In the newer sec- 
tions, where the streets are wider, streetcars and 
taxicabs are now taking the place of jinrikishas. 


Rice farming is done very carefully. The 
Chinese use the water buffalo to plow the 
rice fields. Sometimes they spade their 
rice fields by hand. Embankments are 
built so that the fields can be flooded at 
certain times during the growing season. 
The rice plants do best when the ground 
is covered with water. The plants grow 


hree times as large as that of the United States on a 
This crop yields more per acre than any other cereal. 
planted in small plots of flooded ground. Then the 


to large, flooded “paddy fields.” 


Underwood-Stratton 
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This little Chinese girl is helping to pick tea 
leaves. The best tea is made from the tender 
leaves picked in the early spring. 


rapidly in this fertile soil. All the family 
pull weeds and cultivate the rice plants. 

When the crop is ready to harvest, the 
fields are drained. The crop is cut with a 
sickle, and great care is used to harvest 
it before the grains of rice fall out. The 
rice is threshed by driving animals over 
it or by some other crude method. The 
grain is usually cleaned by throwing it up 
into the air and letting the wind blow the 
chaff away. The rice straw is used for 
feed for animals, for roofing houses, for 
clothing, and for shoes. 

Tea is grown on the sides of the hills 
and mountains. The tea bushes require 
much rainfall and good drainage. The 
tea leaves are picked two or three times 
each summer. The better grades of tea 
are exported and the stems and poorer 
grades are used by the Chinese. 

Mulberry trees provide food for the 
silkworms, which feed on the leaves. 

Many of the hillsides are terraced so 
that every foot of soil may be made to 
produce as much as possible. This is in 
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Brew 


the monsoon area. The warm climate and 
abundant rainfall give large crops. 
We return to Hong Kong and take a 


ship north to Shanghai. Through what 
strait do we sail? What sea do we enter? 

What makes Shanghai an important 
city? Shanghai is the largest city of China 
and the principal seaport. Here are found 
cotton mills, silk mills, flour mills, and 
shipbuilding yards. More than three mil- 
lion people live in Shanghai and its sub- 
urbs. The native part of the city is much 


This is the waterfront, or Bund, of 
Shanghai. Through this mighty 
city passes one-third of Chinas 
foreign trade, and on this fine street 
most of the business is done. Even 
now an ocean steamer may be seen 
coming up the river. On the street 
are many foreign-made automo- 
biles, Chinese jinrikishas, wheel- 
barrows, and carts. Shanghai 1s 
really two cities—one Chinese and 
one foreign. The foreign city 18 
called the “International Settle- 
ment,” and the Bund is its main 
street. Foreign officials and busi- 
nessmen live in the Settlement and 
have their offices and warehouses 
here. This foreign section formerly 
had its own government, but China 
now has full control. 


Only the United States and India 
produce more cotton than China, 
Yet cotton cloth must be imported 
to help clothe China’s vast popula- 
tion. Labor is so cheap that cloth 
can be made almost as cheaply by 
hand as by the use of expensive 
machinery. Nevertheless, many 
factories have been built to manu- 
facture cotton cloth and clothing, 
These factories are found in all the 
larger cities, but especially in 
Shanghai, Canton, and Tientsin. 


like Canton, with narrow, crooked streets 
and low buildings crowded close together. 
The foreign portion of the city is modern. 
Shanghai is located near the mouth of 
the Yangtze (ying’tsé’) River. Let us 
turn to the map on page 473 and see what 
this means to the city. Note that the 
Yangtze with its tributaries drains the 
great central part of China. We have al- 
ready learned that the rivers are the most 
important means of transportation in 
China. This means that the products of 
this vast territory come to the port of 
Shanghai. The Yangtze is navigable for 
a distance of 1,600 miles. It is said to be 
one of the most useful rivers in the world 
both for commerce and for irrigation. 
What are the products of central 
China? We see that much of the Yangtze 
River basin lies at about 30° north 
latitude. This is the latitude of our south- 
ern states. The climate is warm and many 
of the tropical crops are grown. Rice, 
silk, cotton, and tea are important crops. 
Wheat is also grown. Here, too, the pop- 


ulation is very dense. Sometimes as many 
as 3,000 people must get a living from 
one square mile of land. They do this by 
being very economical. Moy Lee says that 
they do not waste their garbage and sew- 
age as we do, but put it on the land for 
fertilizer. Thus they get large yields. 
What is the Szechwan Basin? We take 
an airplane at Shanghai and fly up the 
Yangtze River. Far inland on this river 
is the city of Chungking (chdong’king’) 
which was the capital of China during the 
war. This is in a rich agricultural area, 
220,000 square miles in extent, known as 
the Szechwan (sa‘chwiin’). It is often 
called the Red Basin because of its red 
soil. This is a very densely populated 
region. The soil is fertile, the climate is 
mild, and the growing season is long. The 
crops are similar to those grown farther 
down the river. Much cotton is produced 
here. Only the United States and India 
produce more cotton than China. Wheat 
is an important crop. Salt is obtained 
from salt wells. Silk, cotton, tea, and salt 
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White Bros. 


This beautiful marble pagoda stands in the hilly 
country just outside Peiping. It was built many 
years ago as a Buddhist shrine. If you look care- 
ully, you can see the seated figure of Buddha 
pe On the upper panels. “Pagoda” is Chinese 
or sodtower,” In our travels through China 
we see many of these lovely ecight-sided pagodas, 
Sometimes we see faithful Buddhists bowing 
ore them in prayer. 
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are exported. The Yangtze River forms 
the great commercial highway connect- 
ing this basin with the seacoast. 

It would take us many days to make 
the trip back from Chungking to Shanghai 
in a river boat, or “junk.” So we return 
by plane, making a brief stop at Nanking, 
the capital of China. This is a large and 
very old city surrounded by a wall 
seventy feet high. It has been the capital 
of China at times since ro12. It is an 
important commercial center. 

Returning to Shanghai, we board a 
ship and continue our trip northward 
along the coast toward Peiping (pa’- 
ping’). What sea do we enter? Around 
what peninsula must we sail? 

Why is the Hwang River called 
“‘China’s Sorrow’’? As we near the Shan- 
tung Peninsula, Moy Lee asks us to look 
at our map to find the Hwang, or Yel- 
low, River. He says “hwang” means 
“yellow.” The Hwang River rises high up 
in the mountains of Tibet and carries a 
great deal of yellow silt, which gives the 
river its name. When the river overflows 
it deposits this silt over the land. This 
makes a very fertile soil. For this reason 
the population along the river is dense. 
But this, too, is why the river has earned 
the name “China’s Sorrow.” When the 
river overflows into this densely popu- 
lated valley, large numbers of people 
drown in the flood. It also destroys the 
crops, and the people starve to death. 
This also happens along the Yangtze. 

As the Hwang River comes down the 
steep mountain slopes, it picks up much 
loose soil; then, when it reaches the more 
level country where it does not flow so 
fast, this sediment is deposited. This fills 
up the river bed and causes the river to 


The many small farms of 
China must provide food for 
hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple. Chinese farmers try in 
every way to make the best 
use of their land and to keep 
the soil fertile. Crops are 
sometimes grown on river 
rafts covered with earth, 
Hillsides are leveled off into 
terraces and banked so that 
the small plots of land can be 
flooded. Notice the fences 
and buildings. What are the 
roofs made of? Many of the 
farms of China are less than 
a half-acre in size. How does* 
this compare with the size of 
farms in the United States? 


Courttaver Production 

“The Good Barth” 

seek new channels. Moy Lee says that 

until about ninety years ago the Hwang 

flowed directly east into the Yellow Sea 

instead of turning north into the Gulf of 

Pohai (pd’hi’) as it now does. Millions 

of people lost their lives in the flood when 
the river changed its course. 

In ordet to keep the river from over- 
flowing and changing its course, the 
Chinese have built levees along its banks, 
as we have along the Mississippi. But the 
river keeps filling up, So that the levees 
have to be made higher and higher. In 
some places, the bottom of the river is 
several feet higher than the surrounding 
plain. This increases the danger from 
floods. The current of the river is so swift 
that boats cannot be used on it easily. 

What are the important cities of north- 
ern China? Our boat enters a river and 
continues thirty-five miles up the stream 
to Tientsin (ti-én’tsén’), the largest port 
north of Shanghai. This city is very mod- 
ern, It has cotton mills, flour mills, mod- 
ern buildings, and electric cars. The 


streets are wide. There are many foreign- 
ers here. 

About roo miles inland is the historic 
city of Peiping, sometimes called Peking, 
and for many centuries the capital of 
China. We go from Tientsin to Peiping 
by train. Moy Lee tells us that Peiping 
is not a great commercial center but is ..-» 
noted as an educational center. He sug- `; 
gests that we take a trip out into the coun- 
try west of Peiping to study the agricul- 
ture of North China. 

What is the climate of North China? 
Peiping has the same latitude as Colum- . 
bus, Ohio. As we get out into the highlands 
of the interior, we learn that the climate 
is much colder than this part of the 
United States. The monsoons here are 
irregular, and sometimes the rains do 
not come until very late in the summer. 
Then there is famine. The winters are 
cold and dry. The air is dusty in the dry 
season, and that makes it unhealthful. 

What crops are grown in northern 
China? We see the farmers plowing with 
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oxen. In some of the warmer valleys rice 
and cotton are grown, but the main crops 
are wheat, millet, beans, and soybeans. 
The soybeans are used for food for both 
men and animals. Oil made from the soy- 
beans is used for cooking and for lubri- 
cating oil. Soybeans and their products 
are important exports. Because there is 
little pasture, few cattle, sheep, or horses 
are raised. Many hogs and much poultry 
are found on the farms. Great quantities 
of dried eggs are exported, especially to 
the United States. 

How do the people of North China 
keep warm in winter? The population is 
not so dense here as in the central and 
southern plains, but the people here, too, 
are very poor. Fuel is scarce and people 
do not keep their houses warm enough 
to be comfortable. They keep warm by 
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wearing heavy clothing, padded and 
quilted. 

Why did China build the Great Wall? 
On our way back to the city we see a great 
stone wall extending as far as we can see; 
it is thirty feet high in some places and 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet thick, 
Moy Lee says that this wall was built to 
keep out enemies from the north. China 
was protected by the Pacific Ocean on the 
east and by the Himalaya Mountains on 
the south and west. The wall was built to 
protect her on the north. It was started 
in the third century before Christ. It ex- 
tends in an irregular course for a distance 
of 1,500 miles over hills and valleys. 
About every half mile or so there is a 
tower forty feet high. This wall is one 
of the wonders of the world. It was use- 
ful for a time, but finally it failed to 


The Great Wall of China was built along the northern borders as a defense against the Tartars. The 


present wall, dating from the 15th century, is 1,500 miles long, or the distance from New York City 
to Omaha. In some places it is 30 feet high and wide enough at the top for a roadway. The wall 
winds its way over mountains and across valleys. 


HOW DO THE PEOPLE OF ASIA LIVE? 


A land so densely populated as CHINA must pro- 
duce food and clothing before anything else. One 
of the exports for which China is famous is hog 
bristles, which are used in the United States and 
elsewhere in the manufacture of brushes. 


keep out the Mongols and Manchus. 

: Where is the vast region of Mongolia? 
We have not been able to visit the far 
northern and western provinces. But on 
a map we see that Mongolia lies north 
of the Great Wall, and extends to Siberia. 
It has an area of about 1,000,000 square 
miles. The northern half is the independ- 
ent republic of Outer Mongolia. Inner 
Mongolia, the southern half, is part of 
China. Ten million people inhabit Mon- 
golia, almost all in the south. 

Some agriculture is carried on in the 
south by Chinese and Mongols. But the 
greater part of Mongolia lies in the Gobi 
Desert and the barren mountains around 
it. The camel caravans crossing this re- 
gion meet only tribes of Mongol herds- 
men with their sheep and cattle. 
ae fortes Ming) or hgh priesh of Tibet 
As the religious and civil ruler, he lives at Lhasa, 


the holy city of Tibet. Clustered around the foot 
of the rocky hill, are the homes of the wealthy. 
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How do the people of Sinkiang live? 
Sinkiang (sin’kying’) is southwest of 
Mongolia. Only about 4,000,000 people 
live in its 705,000 square miles. Like 
Mongolia, the land is high and cold and 
dry. Herdsmen roam the vast plains, 
and in the valleys there are oases where 
the people raise fruits and vegetables. 
Craftsmen make carpets and leather and 
copper ware. 

What is the character of Tibet? South 
of Sinkiang is the country of Tibet with 
an area of about 470,000 square miles and 
a population of about 3,700,000. Tibet is 
difficult to reach because of the high 
mountains which surround it. The people 
do not welcome foreigners into their 
country. The country is very high and 
the climate is dry. But there are some 
fertile valleys where fruits, vegetables, 
and grain are grown. Pasture is found for 
stock also. The most important animal 
of Tibet is the yak. It is used as a beast 
of burden and also furnishes milk, meat, 
and hides. The capital of Tibet is Lhasa 
(lis’a). 

Does China have any mineral wealth? 
Moy Lee says China is believed to be 
among the nations richest in mineral de- 
posits. The mineral resources are not yet 
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White Bros. 
This is the sort of costume still worn by well- 
dressed men in many parts of China. But western 
garments are now being worn in the larger cities. 


well developed. Iron and steel goods are 
manufactured in China. The iron mines 
of Shansi (shin’sé’) Province are said to 
be the oldest in the world. China has 
more coal than all Europe. Tungsten, 
used in the manufacture of electric lamps, 
is mined here and shipped to the United 
States. Antimony (an’ti-md-ni), used in 
medicines and for hardening certain 
metals, is mined here. 

There is also an abundance of petro- 
leum, but the oil industry is only slightly 
developed. Some of the world’s richest 


Confucianists regard the worship of their ances- 
_ tors as their most sacred duty. When the head of 
a family dies, his spirit is believed to pass into 
_ & wooden tablet bearing his name. This tablet is 
therefore kept among the tablets of his own an- 
on ors in a room called the “spirit hall.” Every 
oe home has such a hall, containing tab- 
ets for many generations back. On the first of 
, the oldest son puts offerings of food 
before the “spirit tablets” of his 
q ancient custom is still practised 
in millions of Chinese homes. 


ancestors, 
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copper deposits are in China. No one 
knows the extent of her resources in gold, 
silver, lead, and mercury. Lack of trans- 
portation is a great hindrance to develop- 
ment of the mining industry. 

Who was Confucius? We ask Moy 
Lee why the people of his country have 
not made greater progress in developing 
their resources and in trade with other 
nations. He says that in order to under- 
stand this we must know something about 
their ways of thinking. 

Long years ago, nearly five hundred 
years before the time of Christ, China had 
a wise man named Confucius (k6n-fi’shi- 
us). When very young, he began to study 
ancient Chinese records and laws. He 
soon became a famous teacher. 

Confucius gathered around him many 
followers. For years he traveled over 
China, teaching the people better’ ways 
of living. Finally he was appointed gov- 
ernor of a province and showed how the 
government could be run for the good of 


the people. He taught men to be honest, ta 


trustworthy, and obedient to those in au- 
thority. He taught that they should do 7 
nothing to others which they would not ~ 
like to have others do to them. This is) 
sometimes called the “Silver Rule.” 


White Bros 
aaa 


_ They hope to medernize their country in 


Roadside merchants in China sell man 
of th 
same vegetables we buy at roadside Maids in 
the United States. Notice the men hitched to the 
cart, and the low, flat-roofed stores, 


Today there are nearly 300,000,000 
Chinese who follow his teachings. Because 
Confucius believed in honesty and justice 
for all, he has been a great power for good 
in China. But because he also taught the 
people to obey their parents and the 
teachings of their ancestors, the Chinese 
believe strongly in ancestor worship. 
They do not wish to do anything that 
might displease the spirits of those who 
have lived before them. 

The old and new attitudes in China. 
For many centuries China did not en- 
courage foreign trade, because it might 
change the customs of the people. They 
did not want ideas or inventions of other 
nations, which they feared might anger 
the spirits of their ancestors. For ages 
China made little progress. 

More than half of the people are il- 
literate. They need education to better 
their condition. Since almost all of them 
are very poor, they do not have the wealth 
needed to establish industry and modern 
transportation. 

Such development has been done 
chiefly by foreign countries. But the de- 
mands of these countries have been so 
great that China became neither strong 
nor prosperous. 

There is a new progressive spirit in 
China today. This new spirit is demo- 
cratic.. Many Chinese are eager to add 
new knowledge to the valuable teaching 
of their ancient traditions. They are de- 
termined to build the industry and de- 
velop the resources of their country. 


their own way, without fear of foreign 
domination or unjust demands. 

We now board a ship at Tientsin for 
our journey to Korea and Japan. 


Things to Talk About 


1. How far back has the Chinese civilization 
been traced? What are some of the things 
that must have surprised Marco Polo when 
he first visited China? 

2. Compare the climate and products of south 
China with our own South. 

3. Why is the Szechwan Basin important? 

4. It is said that the floods caused by the 

Hwang and the other Chinese rivers are 
both good and bad. What is your opinion? 

. What is Tibet like? 

. Does Confucius’ “Silver Rule” remind you 

of anything else? 

Can you think of some reasons why China 

did not welcome foreigners for so many 

years? 

8, Tell the history of the relations between | 
China and Japan. i 

g. What are some important Chinese cities? 

to. What difficulties has China. been having 
since the end of World War TI? 
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We look across Seoul, capital of 
Korea, spread out behind the tem- 
ple grounds. Seoul is a city of con- 
trasts: red-roofed Korean huts and 
modern stone buildings; native por- 
ters carrying great loads on their 
backs, and street cars. The older 
part of the city is surrounded by 
an ancient wall with eight gate- 
ways. Northern Korea is very 
mountainous, like the country in 
the distance. Tigers, leopards, deer, 
and bears abound in the mountains, 


KOREA—The Hermit Land 


After a voyage through the Yellow Sea, 
our steamer docks at a Korean seaport, 
and we go by highway to Seoul (sé-0ol’). 
Our driver tells us the road was built by 
the Japanese, who ruled Korea from 1910 
until the end of World War II. Accord- 
ing to legend, Chinese emigrants founded 
the nation in 1122 B.c. So Korea is 
an old country. Except for China, from 
which it adopted much of its civilization, 
Korea had little contact with the outside 
world. It became known as the Hermit 
Kingdom. The Japanese brought sanita- 
tion, education, and increased industry 
and trade. But the Koreans are glad to 
regain freedom, and to form a republic. 

In Seoul we observe a few people in 
modern dress, but most are wearing white 
pajamalike garments. Many men wear 
queer black straw hats, and we learn 
that only married men may wear these. 
From Seoul we take a railway through 
the center of the peninsula to Fusan in 


Here is a Korean family with their traditional 
bldg) The Koreans look more like Mongols 
than Chinese, They speak their own language. 
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the south. As we travel, we observe that 
almost all Koreans are farmers. There 
are very few cities. The farmers live in 
mud huts with quaint thatched roofs. On 
their small plots they raise rice and soy- 
beans for export and grains for their own 
use. We pass some mines, and learn that 
iron, coal, and gold are found in Korea. 
At Fusan we board a steamer for the 
voyage across Korea Strait to Japan. 
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James Sawders 
These Japanese children have stopped playing just long enough to get their pictures taken, All four 
look like girls to us, but we cannot be sure since we know that boys and girls both wear kimonas in 
Japan. Do you see what queer shoes these children are wearing? They are wooden clogs, held in 
place by leather straps. What a clatter they must make! The socks which Japanese wear in winter 
look almost like mittens. The wooden clogs are worn for street wear and are left at the door when 
their owner goes inside. Only straw sandals are worn indoors. When attending school, Japanese 

boys often dress much like American boys. 


JAPAN 
Where Two Civilizations Meet 
1. Like India and China, Japan is overpopulated, and it is hard for people to make a living. 


They tried to solve this problem by conquest. How else do they try to meet it? 
2. In what ways are the Japanese more advanced than other peoples of the yellow race? In 


what ways are they less highly civilized? 
3. How does the loss of the coal and iron of Korea and Manchuria affect Japan’s industries? 


Japan consists of four principal islands: lived in the state of California in 1940. 
Kyushu (kyoo’shoo), Shikoku (shé’ko’- How are the Japanese Islands and the 
ko), Honshu (hdn’shdo), and Hokkaido British Isles alike? As we look at this 
(hok’ki'do). Honshu is by far the larg- map of Japan, we are reminded of another 
est, There are many smaller islands near group of islands west of Europe, which 
these. Crowded on these islands with an is the home of the British Empire. Each 
area less than that of California are 73,- of these island empires is close to a large 
000,000 people—eleven times as many as continent. Each is very densely popu- 
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The Pacific Ocean is the largest on the earth’s 
surface—covering an area of about 64,000,000 
square miles. Of thousands of islands scattered 
everywhere, the four islands of Japan make up the 
largest group in the North Pacific area. A strait 
100 miles wide separates Japan from Korea. 


lated. Each is a great trading center, 
Each group of islands has a heavy rain- 
fall and is a great agricultural region. 
Near each group are found some of the 
world’s greatest fishing grounds. The 
Japanese Islands are much more moun- 
tainous than the British Isles, and they 
have a warmer climate. f 
Japan lies in what temperature belt? 
Kyushu extends as far south as Florida, 


while Hokkaido lies as far north as New 


England. Thus the islands of Japan are 


in the same latitudes as the United States, 
The climate is milder, however, because 
of warm ocean currents. 

In summer the moisture-laden monsoon 
blows from the ocean over the moun- 
tains of the islands and brings heavy rain- 
fall. In winter the rainfall is not so great 
because the dry westerly winds blow out 
from the mainland of Asia. The winters 
in the north are severe, with much snow. 

What is the Inland Sea? As our ship 
approaches Japan, we first see mountains 
which appear to rise out of the ocean. We 
come nearer and enter a narrow strait 
between the islands of Kyushu and Hon- 
shu. This leads us into Japan’s lovely 
Inland Sea. 

This isthe most beautiful body of 
water we have yet seen. At some places 
the steep mountain sides, covered with 
forests, come to the edge of the water. At 
other places the mountains are farther 
back and there are level plains near the 
sea. These plains are covered with farms 
and villages. Sometimes the shores are 
very near to us on both sides, and we 
learn that the sea is only eight miles wide 
at some places. Again the shores are far 
away, and we learn that the width of the 
sea at some places is as much as forty 
miles. It is deep enough for large ocean 
liners to travel. 


This comparison map answers two 

questions: How big is Japan com- 

pared with the United States? Do 

the two countries lie in about the 
same latitude? 


Near Yokohama is a giant bronze statue o = 

dha, fifty feet high. Its eyes are made z aie 

gold. Thousands of people visit this shrine every 

year. The statue has stood on this spot for more 
than 700 years. 


Dotted here and there are hundreds of 
beautiful islands. Some are quite small 
and rocky, with only a few trees growing 
on them. Others are larger and have farms 
and villages on them. Boats of many 
kinds are seen everywhere. Some of these 
are fishing boats. Many kinds of fish are 
caught in this sea. 

For 240 miles our ship sails through 
this fairyland of water and wooded isles. 
We think what a delightful place it would 
be for a home; and, indeed, many people 
live here. 

What great cities are located on this 
sea? Our ship docks at Kobe (k6’bé) 
at the northeastern end of the sea, where 
there is a splendid harbor. Before the 
war this was the greatest seaport of 
Japan, and one could see ships from the 
United States, England, and other coun- 
tries. They had brought raw cotton, rub- 
ber, iron, oil, wheat, and sugar from 
abroad and took on cargoes of silk, cotton 
goods, tea, pottery, toys, and manufac- 
tured goods made in Japan. 

We take a taxi for just a few cents’ fare 
and drive twenty-five miles up the coast 
to Osaka (ö'zä'kä). Our ship did not 
come to Osaka, because the harbor is not 
deep enough for large ocean liners. Here 
is a city the size of Chicago. Because of 
its great cotton mills it is called “the 
Manchester of Japan,” and because of 
its steel mills it is called “the Pittsburgh 
of Japan.” These mills and also the ship- 
building yards and other factories were 
left in ruins by the war. 

We wish to visit the ancient city of 
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Kyoto (kyö'tö), which is fifty miles in- 
land from Osaka. The fare by rail is only 
about twenty-five cents. The railroad is 
narrow gauge (gaj), that is, the rails are 
closer together than on our standard 
American railroads. We almost fear the 
little cars will topple over. At Kyoto we 
see the Imperial University and a large 
mission college. We also visit the ancient 
palaces of the Japanese rulers, and our 
guide tells us that until 1868 Kyoto was 
the capital of the empire. There are beau- 
tiful gardens around the palaces. In the 
hills are found Buddhist temples. Long 
rows of cherry trees and lovely parks help 
to make this one of the most beautiful 
cities of Japan. 

What is the capital of Japan? We re- 
turn to Kobe to our ship and are soon on 
our way to Tokyo ( té’ke-d), the capital. 
Our ship stops at Yokohama, which is 
an important Japanese seaport. We are 
interested in seeing this city because it is 
famous as the center of the silk export 
trade. We are surprised to find wide 
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streets and modern buildings. We are told 
that in some of the older sections of the 
city there are narrow streets and little 
buildings such as we saw in China. 

We decide to take a taxi to Tokyo, as 
it is only twenty miles away. We see a 
great many bicycles in the streets, but 
only a few jinrikishas. 

Tokyo is about the size of New York. 
Here we see wide streets and new modern 
buildings. Both Tokyo and Yokohama 
were nearly destroyed by an earthquake 
and fire in 1923. They were both rebuilt 
as modern cities, much better than before. 
In this great earthquake more than 
100,000 people lost their lives. Earth- 
quakes are felt almost every day in Japan. 
Often they do great damage. 

The bombing of Tokyo and Yokohama 
in the later years of the war again de- 
stroyed great areas in these cities. 

How has Japan’s government changed? 
Here at Tokyo is the palace of the Em- 
peror. The Japanese used to think of the 
Emperor as a god. They did not even 
speak his name. But although the Em- 
peror was worshiped, he never had ab- 
solute power. There was a parliament 
like that of England, but the power of 
government passed more and more into 
the hands of military leaders. Since the 
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American occupation of Japan the Em- 
peror has admitted he is not divine. The 
military chiefs have been crushed, and 
an attempt is being made to build a demo- 
cratic Japan. 

How old is the Japanese nation? The 
Japanese Empire originated about 600 
B.c. The people who settled Japan were 
short, dark-skinned Malayans from the 
South Seas and tall, yellow-skinned Mon- 
gols from the mainland of Asia. They 
have straight black hair and slant-eyed 
features like the Chinese. Most of them 
are shorter than the average American. 

How did Perry open Japan to foreign | 
trade? The Japanese people, like the 
Chinese, preferred to live by themselves. 

They did not want foreigners to come to 

their islands. For this reason we knew i| 
little about them until 1854, when Com- 

modore Perry went to Japan with a small 

United States fleet and forced her to 

agree to trade with us. Perry presented 

the Emperor with a shipload of presents, 

including a railroad train. Japan then 
opened her ports, which had been sealed 
for ages to foreign trade. 

The growth of modern Japan. Once 
Japan was opened to the West, her lead- 
ers soon saw the advantages of Western” 
civilization. They set out to make Japan 
the equal of America and the nations of 
Europe. At first they copied our machin- 
ery, but soon they began to invent their 
own machines and methods. Japanese 
scientists became famous the world over. 
Japan became a great commercial nation. 


We are now walking down Theater Street in 
Tokyo. On our right is a motion picture theater, 
with posters of favorite film stars over the en- 
trance. Nearly everyone on the street is wearing 
Japanese clothes. The large baglike sleeves of aa 

the kimonos are used as pockets. 


HOW DO THE PEOPLE OF ASIA LIVE? 


The Japanese did not adopt our idea 
of justice so quickly as they did our ma- 
chines. They were eager to make Japan 
a world power, and did not hesitate to 
oppress their neighbors. The Ryukyu 
Islands were added to the Empire in 
1879, and Formosa in 1895. In 1905 
Japan was victor in a war with Russia. 
She took part of Sakhalin Island from 
Russia. Soon after this she annexed 
Korea. We have already learned of 
Japan’s conquests in China. 

What are the agricultural products of 
Japan? Weare told that the three great 
crops grown in Japan are rice, tea, and 
silk. We wonder how and why these crops 
are grown. We wish to take a trip into 
the agricultural regions. 

A shopkeeper with whom we have been 
talking says he has a brother who is a 
farmer. He says he will give us a letter 
of introduction to his brother. The 


Along the busines: 


the sidewalk. The sweets, toys, and other article t 
The smartly dressed person at the right is a Japanese busines 
Tn his hand he carries a fan, not so much for comfort 


sers-by to see. 
black kimono, a straw hat, and wooden clogs. 
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brother’s name is Yasuda Hayakawa 
(yå-sõo'då hi’ya-ka’wa). He lives about 
thirty miles west of Tokyo. 

We ride for an hour on the little Jap- 
anese railway through a farming country 
and see the rice growing in the paddy 
fields. We get off at a little station and 
learn that we must walk two miles up a 
narrow, winding road to the village where 
Mr. Hayakawa lives. We notice that the 
farmers have something growing on every 
square foot of land. The hillsides are 
terraced to make little level patches which 
can be flooded for rice. On the banks of 
the terraces, beans and other food plants 
are growing. 

What kind of homes do the Japanese 
have? Mr. Hayakawa and his family are 
expecting our arrival. Their house is 
made of wooden beams with thin walls 
and partitions. The partitions are sliding 
frames covered with rice paper. These 


s streets of Japanese cities, we see a great many shops with their fronts open to 
s of merchandise are temptingly arranged for pas- 


s man, He wears a 


as for style. What do you find odd about his socks? 
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can be pushed back to throw two or more 
rooms into one larger room. This kind 
of house is safer than one made of heavier 
materials, because it is not so easily 
wrecked by earthquakes. But it is not 
warm in winter. The people suffer much 
from the cold. 

We remove our shoes when we go into 
the house. The floors are covered with 
thick grass mats. There are no chairs. 
We sit on mats on the floor. At night the 
paper partitions are closed, and heavy 
quilts are spread on the floor for beds. 
During the day these beds are put away 
in closets so that the inside of the house 
seems spacious. 

At dinner we sit on the floor and eat 
from a table about a foot high. We have 
‘rice, dried fish, soybeans, and tea. We 
‘cannot use the chopsticks so well as the 
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The inside of a Japanese home seems very plain 

to us. We see no chairs or tables, The beds are 

only a heap of mattresses laid on the floor. The 

walls are thin paper panels which slide open to 

admit sunlight and air. The floors are covered 
with carpets made of grass. 


Japanese do. We find it interesting to 
see how well even the children-can handle 
their food with two little round sticks. 
They are amused at our awkwardness 
with the chopsticks. There are five chil- 
dren in the family. They tell us that'an 
older daughter is working in Yokohama. 

Why do the Japanese grow rice? We 
have noticed that rice is the most impor- 
tant food crop of the Japanese. Mr. Haya- 
kawa says this is because rice is a nourish- 
ing food and also because rice yields more 
food per acre than any other kind of grain. 
He says that the average Japanese farm 
contains only about two and one-half 
acres. Therefore it is necessary for every 
farmer to get as much food as possible 
from every acre. He says that they also 
grow some wheat, barley, soybeans, pota- 
toes, millet, and buckwheat. Mr. Haya- 
kawa says it is a real problem to get food 
for so many millions of people on their 
small islands. 

Why do the Japanese grow tea? Mr. 
Hayakawa invites us to visit his farm. 
It is located about half a mile from the 
little village where he lives. We are in 
a mountainous country. The farms €x- 
tend far up the mountain sides. Patches 
have been leveled off until the hillside 


Even the homes of wealthy Japanese seem lack- 
ing in comfort to us. Everyone sits on cushions 


on the floor, eats from low tables, and uses chop- 
If these cus- 
per that 
ese. 


sticks instead of spoons and forks. 
toms seem strange to us, we must remem 
our customs seem just as strange to the Japan 
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Forgotten are the days of hard labor in the rice fields, as this Japanese family looks on at the thresh- 

ing. This method of drawing the plump-headed rice stalks through the teeth of an iron comb is very 

slow, but for many centuries grain has been threshed in just this way in Japan and other eastern 
countries. Every kernel of rice must be carefully hoarded. 


looks like a great crooked stairway. We 
pass by his little fields of rice and vege- 
tables to the tea garden farther up. 

The land has not been leveled for tea. 
Mr. Hayakawa says the tea bushes need 
much rainfall and good drainage. The 
warm, moist climate and fertile soils of 
these hillsides are well suited to tea. The 
tea bushes are from three to five feet tall. 
The leaves are shaped like willow leaves 
and are dark green in color. Some of the 
bushes have blossoms. These are fragrant. 

The farmer tells us that some of the 
bushes in his garden have been there 
nearly fifty years. The first picking was 


done when the bushes were three or four: 


years old. The leaves are picked by hand, 
or carefully clipped off with shears. 
This is very slow work. Since they must 
be picked two or three times a year, many 
people are required for the work. It is 
done mostly by the women and children. 
This is why tea is grown only in countries 


where large numbers of people are willing 
to work for small wages. 

The Japanese drink tea with every 
meal. But they also sell a great deal of it. 
About one-third of the crop is exported. 
The tea we buy is green or black, accord- 
ing to the method of curing and rolling 
the leaves. 

Why are Japanese farms so fertile? 
We have noticed that all the crops seem 
to grow well on the Japanese farms. Mr. 
Hayakawa says that Japanese farmers 
do not waste anything that will enrich 
their soils. Even in the cities they do not 
have sewers as we do, but all the sewage 
is collected for fertilizer. We feel that 
this is not very sanitary, but the Japanese 
have so little farm land that they have 
to keep it as fertile as possible. 

How much of Japan’s area can be 
farmed? While we are standing in the 
tea garden, we look across the valley to 
the wooded slopes on the opposite moun- 
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tain side. Far up on the mountain we can 
see tiny farms among the trees. Mr. Haya- 
kawa says that wherever there is a spot 
which can be leveled enough to farm, it 
is planted to something useful. He says 
Japan is a very mountainous country and 
only 15 per cent of the land can be 
farmed. 

Many of the mountains were formerly 
volcanoes. Some of them are still active. 
So great is the need for land that some- 
times people farm too near the craters 
of these volcanoes and lose both their 
farms and their lives in a sudden eruption. 

Far to the southwest, as we stand here, 
Mr. Hayakawa points out the snow- 
capped peak of Mt. Fuji, or Fujiyama 
(f00'jé-ya’ma). We have heard that this 
is one of the most beautiful mountain 


Fujiyama, the sacred mountain of 
Japan, may not be sacred to us; but 
We do admire the beauty of this 
lofty peak, 12,400 feet above the 
level of the sea. Snow lies on it 
most of the year, but it was once 
a fiery volcano, It last erupted 
over 200 Years ago. In this view, 
We see the mountain from a dis- 
tance of twenty miles. 
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Japanese industries use the most 
modern methods and efficient ma- 
chines they can find. But Japanese 
farmers still follow the primitive 
ways of their forefathers. After 
beating the rice with their flails, 
these peasants will throw it into the - 

air. The rice will fall to the ground, 
and the wind will carry the chaff 
away. Why do Japanese farmers 
not use machines to help them with 

their work? 


James Sawders 


peaks in the world. To the Japanese this 
is a sacred mountain. Our guide says that 
he once climbed to its summit. When we 
return*to the house, he will show us the 
stick which he carried on this climb. He 
prizes this stick very highly. 

Why does Japan produce so much silk? 
We notice the mulberry trees on the hill- 
sides and in the village, and we ask our 
host to tell us something about silk pro- 
duction. He asks us to return with him 
to the house. There he shows us large, 
clean trays filled with silkworms. These 
are kept indoors. The women and chil- 
dren gather the mulberry leaves and chop 
them for the silkworms to feed upon. The 
worms are very heavy feeders. They con- 


sume several times their own weight in a 


mulberry leaves every day. 


THE STORY OF 


_ The story of silk really begins in the homes of 
Japanese peasants, where whole families busily en- 
gage in raising silkworms, reeling silk, and perhaps 
even spinning silk thread and weaving silk cloth. 
Early in the summer, the mother moth lays from 
200 to 500 tiny eggs, each about the size of a pin- 
head, on pieces of cloth or strips of paper which the 
farmer has provided for the purpose. These eggs 
are then stored away in a cool, dark place until the 
following spring. As soon as the farmer sees that 
the leaves on his mulberry trees are beginning to 
come out, he places the eggs in a little incubator 
where the temperature is slowly raised to 77 degrees. 
Soon a wriggling, squirming, hungry mass of dark 
little silkworms about one-fourth of an inch long 
hatch from the eggs. They quickly climb to a tray 
covered with mulberry leaves and begin to eat. For 
four or five weeks, they do nothing but eat freshly 
picked mulberry leaves, growing rapidly all the while. 
They grow so fast that they must change their skins 
four times before they are fully grown. The worms 
are all kept in clean trays indoors and are carefully 
tended. It takes much work to gather the mulberry 
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THE SILKWORM 


leaves and care for the trays. The eggs of 125 moths 
may produce 30,000 worms, which will eat a ton 
of mulberry leaves. 


In about six weeks the worms, now two and one- 
half to three inches long, are ready to spin their 
cocoons. From two spinnerets on their heads they 
pour a liquid which hardens into a long thread. They 
loop this about themselves until they are entirely 
encased in a silken cocoon. This takes three or four 
days. The thread they have spun is about one-half 
a mile long. 


Some of the best cocoons are selected, put on tr: 
and hung up where they can be watched. In a 
days the moths cut their way through the cocoon 
and come out looking like the one in the first picture. 
They are well taken care of, for they are the moths 
that will lay the eggs for the next se son’s crop of 
worms. The cocoons they leave behind cannot be 
used for regular silk because the moth cuts the thread 
in getting out. But most of the cocoons re 
very different treatment. They are destined to 
become the silk for our stockings, dresses, and ties. 
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THE STORY OF SILK 


It has been hard work to raise the silkworms, 
but much more work must be done before the fine 
silk thread of the cocoon is changed into a beautiful 
piece of shining fabric. 

Right after the silkworm has finished his spinning, 
the cocoon is placed in a hot oven until the worm 
inside is killed. Then follows the most difficult task 
of unwinding the cocoon, This process is called 
reeling. The cocoons are placed in small pots of 
boiling water. Gradually, the s gum that binds 
the threads together loses its hold, and the loose 
outer covering of coarse fibers comes off. A skilled 
worker then finds the end of the thread on the 
At the same time, 
As she brings 
coons together, 
t This thread 
is then wound on reels. In the first picture, the 
Japanese peasant woman is reeling her silk. In the 
second picture, hundreds of girls are reeling silk in 
a great Japanese factory. 

But the silk thread is not yet ready to be used in 
Weaving. It is still much too fine. In factories, com- 
Plicated machines running at great speed, rapidly 


cocoon and begins to unwind it. 
she unwinds several other cocoons 
the almost invisible threads of the 

they stick and form a single thread. 


twist and double several of the fine threads into a 
i heavier thread. “throwing,” 
s called, is done in the wor homes with 
very simple machinery. These machines are much 
slower than those used in the factor 
2 raw silk is still harsh, dull, 
gum on its surface. It must n 
water. Then it looks like the 
know. But much silk g 
proce before it is 


Sometimes this 


saming 

rough still another 
woven o cloth. It is 
“weighted,” which means it is passed through a bath 
of tin, iron, or zinc solution. fiber absorbs the 
metal in the solution and is now heavier and thicker. 

The silk is now ready for weaving into the beau- 
tiful fabrics which we see in our stores. Some of it 
is packed into bales for export thread. It is 
then made into cloth in the fe of other coun- 
tri But much of it is manufactured into silk cloth 
in the facto and homes of Japan. 

It is interesting to know that nothing is wasted in 
the process of making silk. The loose fibers on the 
outside of a cocoon are spun into thread much as 
wool fibers are spun into thread. Even the dead 
silkworm is used as fertilizer for the mulberry trees. 


HOW DO THE PEOPLE OF ASIA LIVE? 


After growing for a few weeks they stop 
feeding and begin to spin their cocoons. 
The worm has two tiny spinnerets 
(spin’ér-éts) on its head. These give off 
a fluid which hardens into a fine, delicate 
fiber something like the strands of a spider 
web. As this fiber is formed, the worm 
spins it around itself to form the cocoon. 
After the cocoons are finished, they are 
gathered off the trays and heated to kill 
the worms, then shipped to the spinning 
factory. 

As we watch the women gather the mul- 
berry leaves and take care of the silk- 
worms, we realize that this is another in- 
dustry which requires much human labor. 
It would not be profitable in a country 
where wages are high. The Japanese live 
very simply and do not spend so much 
money as we do, They keep very few 
animals because they cannot afford to 
feed them. Most of their farm work is 
done by hand. ; 

We wish to learn more about silk. Our 
friends suggest that we visit the factory 
in Yokohama where their daughter 
Okiku(6’ké-koo) works. Before we leave, 
they show us some of their beautiful 
flowers. We shall always remember grate- 
fully the family of Yasuda Hayakawa. 

How is silk obtained from the co- 
coons? When we return to Yokohama, 
we find the factory to which we have been 
directed and ask for Okiku Hayakawa. 
We find her seated at a long table with 
many other girls. She has a dish of hot 
water in which the cocoons are soaked. 
Very carefully she finds the end of the 
delicate fiber of which the cocoon is made 
and begins to unwind it from the cocoon 
and wind it ona reel. This is called “reel- 
ing the silk.” It is a very slow process. 
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We are sure we would not have the pa- 
tience to do it. Okiku receives only 
about twenty-one cents a day for twelve 
or fourteen hours of work, but the factory 
provides her room and meals at a very 
low cost. Part of her wages is sent to her 
family. 

Several of the delicate fibers are twisted 
together to form a strand of silk strong 
enough to be handled. This is called raw 
silk. It is made into bundles called skeins 
(skānz) and baled for export or sent to 
the silk factories of Japan to be woven 
into cloth. We shall better appreciate the 
beautiful silk when we see it in dresses, 
ties, and other articles since we have seen 
how the Japanese toil to produce the silk. 

Japan leads the world in silk produc- 
tion. Before the war it sold most of its 
raw silk and silk cloth to the United 
States and Europe. We imported mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of silk every year. 

What is taught in Japanese schools? 
Okiku says that before we leave Japan 
we should visit a Japanese school. She 
takes us to a school near by. The chil- 
dren have seats and desks much like those 
we have. Formerly they sat on the floor 
in the schools, but the officers think the 
children will grow taller if they sit at 
desks. 

So much time is required to learn to 
read and write that the children do not 
study many other subjects. The Japanese 
do not have an alphabet as we do. They 
have a separate character for each word. 
This means that the children must learn 
thousands of characters. Most Japanese 
also use a simpler written language with 
forty-seven syllables. English is taught 
in the higher grades. Many Japanese 
speak English very well. 


kiy: 
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School is much the same in modern Japan as it is in America. But Japanese school children do their 


lessons with brushes instead of pencils and pens. T 


hey have no alphabet to learn, but instead they 


must memorize thousands of different signs, each standing for a different word. 


| 
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How do the Japanese dress? After 
leaving the school we stand for a few 
moments on the street and notice the 
dress of the Japanese. They love pretty 
clothes. The women wear bright colored 
kimonos. Only the wealthy can afford 
silk. Some of the men wear kimonos also. 
Most of the business men dress like 
Americans on the street, but in their 
homes they wear kimonos. It seems 
strange to see a man wearing a kimono 
anda hat. Some are bareheaded. We see 
all kinds of shoes. Some are of leather 
such as we wear. Some are made of wood 
or of rice straw. 


As Japan takes on more and more western ways, 
the old native dress is worn less and less. Many 
Japanese women now wear kimonos only at home. 
Occasionally, one sees girls dressed like those we 
see here, but many Japanese girls today prefer 
bobbed hair and western styles. They would not 
think of wearing clackety, wooden clogs. 
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These men are making beautiful 
designs on articles of iron, steel, or 
bronze. They cut grooves in the 
metal and then fill them with tiny 
pieces of gold or silver. This is 
called “inlaying.” It requires great 
skill and patience, Can you recog- 
nize some of the designs? Some 
popular ones are bamboos, wild 
fowls, peony sprays, and Mt, Fuji. 


What manufacturing is carried on in 
Japan? Like India and China, Japan 
manufactures many small articles by 
hand. Toys, art work, wood carvings, 
bronze, porcelain, pottery, and embroid- 
eries are made by the people in their 
homes. 

But in the last fifty years they have de- 
veloped many modern factories such as 
steel and iron mills, cotton, silk, and 
woolen mills, paper mills, match factories, 
sugar refineries, glass factories, and ship- 
building yards. The Japanese in the past 
have proved to be skillful imitators of 
Western methods. Yet they have also in- 
vented things for themselves. For in- 
stance, some of their cotton looms are 
used in English factories. These are su- 
perior to the English looms. 

Much of the material—especially cot- 


The Industrial Revolution came late 
to Japan, but once begun, it took 
place with even greater rapidity 
than in the western countries, 
Thousands of factories are now en- 
gaged in manuf; acturing all sorts of 
goods, from firecrackers to loco- 
motives. However, most of the 
locomotives used in Japan are 
bought from the United States. 
They are shipped across the ocean 
in parts and assembled in Japanese 
shops like the one we see here. 
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ton, wool, and iron—used in manufactur- 
ing has to be imported. We remember 
that this is also true of Great Britain. 
Although no cotton is grown in Japan, 
goods manufactured from cotton are 
among the country’s major exports. 

The low living costs and low wages 
make it possible for Japan to import raw 
materials, manufacture them into finished 
products, and export them again at a 
profit. Japan is also able to sell some goods 
more cheaply than other countries can 
make them. The United States was Ja- 
pan’s best customer. India and China 
also did much trading with Japan. 

The steep mountain sides of Japan fur- 
nish an abundance of hydroelectric power 
for her factories. This has not yet been 
fully developed. Japan also uses much 
coal in manufacturing. 


An important industry in Japan for 
many, many years has been the 
making of fans. The Japanese 
people are very fond of fans, both 
men and women carrying them 
wherever they go. Millions of Jap- 
anese fans are exported every 
year. Some sell for only a few 
cents, but many are made so beau- 
tifully that they bring several dol- 
lars apiece, 


Courtesy Dollar Steamship Lines 


What minerals are found in Japan? 
Copper is the most valuable metal mined 
in Japan. It is found in Kyushu and 
Hokkaido. Soft coal is mined exten- 
sively and is sufficient for Japan’s needs. 
But some anthracite coal must be im- 
ported. Japan’s iron supply is very lim- 
ited, and much of her iron is imported 
from the United States. Some oil is 
found in the north, and gold, silver, and 
zinc are mined. 

For the most part Japan lacks the 
basic minerals needed by an industrial 
‘nation. Japan invaded Manchuria partly 
to get the iron and coal there. And one 
reason why Japan started the war was to 
capture the great resources of tin, oil, 
and rubber in the Indies. 

Of what importance are Japan's for- 
ests? Much of the mountainous country 
of Japan is covered with forests. Lumber- 
ing is coming to be an important industry. 
Paper mills have been built to use some 
of the soft woods in-paper manufacture. 
One kind of tree that is valuable is similar 
to Our sequoias of California. Bamboo 
grows in the warmer parts and is much 
uilding houses. Because of the 
houses are safer than 


What does Japan have for sale and 
what does she buy? Japan sells raw silk 
and silk goods, tea, cotton goods, toys,’ 
paper and wood products, bamboo, wool- 
ens, pottery, and ironware to other na- 
tions. She buys raw cotton, wool, coal, 
rubber, oil, iron, and beans and peas. The 
destruction caused by the war and the 
development of industry in China and 
India may reduce Japan’s postwar trade. 


TEXTILES 


Li 


Half of the farm land of JAPAN is used for grow: 

ing rice. This country leads the world in the 

number of people engaged in fishing. Textiles, 
silk, and tea are other important products. 
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The mighty battleship Missouri wag 
the scene of the surrender of the 
Japanese Empire. American and 
Allied generals salute Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, who led the struggle 
against Japan, and who heads Al- 
lied troops stationed in that once 
proud empire. Japanese leaders are 
lined up waiting to sign the sur- 
render papers. Under American 
occupation the Japanese will be 
taught democratic ways, and the 
military men and wealthy manu- 
facturers who ruled Japan will be 
removed from power. 


What is the importance of the fishing 
industry in Japan? The waters surround- 
ing the northern islands of Japan abound 
in cod, mackerel, herring, and other fish. 
One of the world’s three greatest fish- 
eries is located in Japanese waters. 
Oysters and other shellfish are found here 
also. More than a million Japanese are 
engaged in the fishing industry. Japan 
does not produce meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, because there is not enough land to 
grow food for animals. So we can under- 
stand why fish isan important article of 
food in this crowded country. We remem- 
ber how much we enjoyed the dried fish 
with rice at the Hayakawa home in the 


The women in this picture are Japanese pearl divers. 
they load their nets with oysters and quickly return 


ing for pearls. Diving to the bottom of the bay, 


to the boat. 


Pearl divers are usually women in Japan, 
than men. 


~ ~ International News Photo 


country. The Japanese have many ways 
of serving fish which we do not have. 
Japan also has important pearl fish- 
eries. Pearls are formed inside the shells 
of oysters. Some foreign substance, 
usually a tiny grain of sand, gets inside 
the shell and injures the oyster. The 
oyster is unable to remove it and tries to 
protect itself by pouring over it layer after 
layer of a milky white fluid which hardens 
and forms a pearl. The Japanese have 
learned to insert grains of sand in the 
oysters to cause them to produce pearls. 
Pearls produced in this way are known as 
culture pearls. It requires an X ray to 
tell a culture pearl from a natural pearl. 


Day after day they work at their trade of fish- 


because they are supposed to be better divers 


Ewing Galloway 
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RISE AND FALL OF JAPAN'S EMPIRE 
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MERCATOR PROJECTION 


How vast was the short-lived empire Japan built in the months after her surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor! The heavy black line indicates the farthest advance of the Japanese forces. Trace the 


The story of Japan’s attempt at world 
conquest. We have learned of Japan’s 
early conquests, and we have seen how 

i the Japanese wanted more land, more 
5 minerals, and more power to make Japan 
the greatest nation in the world. Japan 
soon joined the alliance of Germany and 
Italy, and prepared for war. 
= On December 7, 1941, Japan attacked 
the United States naval base at Pearl 
Harbor without warning. Japanese 
armies and navies swept like a typhoon 
through the Pacific. In a few months 
they overran Indo-China, the Malay Pen- 


insula, Siam, Burma, the islands of the 
Indies, and, after a gallant defense, the 
Philippines, 


victorious march of our fleets and armies from the Coral Sea and Midway Islands to Tokyo! 


Just when it seemed that the Japanese 
might take Australia and Hawaii, we de- 
stroyed two of their fleets—in the Coral 
Sea and at Midway. The Japanese never 
again could take the offensive. Instead, 
American and Australian troops began, 
late in 1942, to push them back on New 
Guinea and Guadalcanal. Then, island 
by island, our Army and Navy began to 
march across the Pacific. In fierce battles 
we seized Tarawa, Kwajalein, Saipan, the 
Philippines, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa— 
each closer to the heart of the Empire. 
On September 2, 1945, amid the echoes 
of the atomic bombs, Japan surrendered, 
and her great empire built by conquest 
became a subject for history. 
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HOW DO THE PEOPLE OF ASIA LIVE? 503 


Interesting Facts About Asia 


AREA IN POPULATION 
GOVERNMENT | POPULATION SQ. MI. PER SQ. MI, 


COUNTRY 
CAPITAL 


Afghanistan Pe IT,000,000 245,000 44 Kabul 

| Bhutan Kingdom 250,000 18,000 Punaka 

| Burma Republic 16,824,000 261,610 Rangoon 
China Republic | 468,000,000 3,861,000 Nanking 
India Dominion | 300,000,000 1,300,000 New Delhi 
Iran Limited 
(Persia) monarchy 15,000,000 634,413 ‘Tehran 
Japan meee 73,000,000] 147,573 Tokyo 


Republic 


Korea 22,600,000 85,225 


Ulan Bator Khoto 


Mongolia (Outer) Republic 740,000 580,158 


| 


Katmandu 


Nepal Kingdom 5,600,000 54,000 

Pakistan Dominion Karachi 
E ae | 

Siam Limited 

(Thailand) monarchy 14,464,000 198,247 Bangkok 
NE Ka a E A E r al eT 

Soviet Union Six soviet 41,000,000 | 6,527,000 (Moscow) 


in Asia republics 


Things to Tàlk About 

10o. What new industries is India developing? 
What are the disadvantages of making 
things by hand? Are there advantages? 

tr. How did calico and madras get their names? 

12. What advantages are there for India in in- 


tell how they affect ways of living. dependence? What are the difficulties? 
See how many Indian religious groups you 13. Why have European countries always 
can name. How have they divided India? wanted to rule southeastern Asia? 

6. Hindus are forbidden to kill animals. What 14. Name some of the most important products 
problem has this created? of southeastern Asia. 

What happens when the monsoon winds fail? 15. How did Marco Polo’s success help to in- 
Describe farming methods in India. How terest other men in exploring? 

do they differ from ours? Why don’t the 16. Find out and compare the number of people 
Indians adopt modern methods? per square mile in China and the United 
9, What do you think of the caste system? States. What does this mean for China? 


1. Why has there been less progress in Asia 
than in Europe during recent centuries? 
2. Why is Asia a “continent of extremes”? 
3. Why is Asia called the “cradle of mankind”? 
4. Discuss the temperature belts of Asia and 


ex 


Compare the parts of China. In which 
would you rather live, and why? 
Tell about the various kinds of food which 
are eaten in different parts of China. 

9. Why is Shanghai important? 
Why was the Great Wall of China built? 
. Why are China’s rivers so important? 
. Compare the British Isles and Japan. 
. Name the most important cities of Japan. 
. Why are Tokyo and Yokohama more mod- 
ern than the cities of China? 
-< How has Japan’s government changed? 


I. Find out as much as you can about the 
foods eaten by the people of Asia. Try to 
find an opportunity to eat some of them— 
chow mein or curry, for example. 

2. Make a collection of things that Asia has 
contributed to civilization. Examples: silk, 
porcelain, 

3. Make a “Believe It or Not” about Asia. 


= Chandler, A. C., Dragons on Guard, Lippincott. 
Nine stories and a play about the ten great- 
est periods of China’s history, from 100 B.C. 
to the present. 
_ Chin and Fowler, Two Lands for Ming, Scribner. 
_ Story of the boys of the Poy Gee School and 
the village of Shew Ton in southeast China. 
' Coatsworth, E. J., Cat Who Went to Heaven, 
= Macmillan. A three-colored cat brings good 
luck to a poor young artist. 
Doone, R., Red Beards of the Yellow River, 
_ Macrae. An exciting story of the outlaws of 
‘China known as Red Beards. 
Kiner, Grace, Children of China, Follett. “We 
how the children of China live. 


al stories of jungle adventure—by 
f The Jungle Book. 

Chiyo’s Return, Doubleday. 

anges of customs and tradition 
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Things to Do 


Books We All Enjoy 


26. Why do the Japanese build such light, | 
houses? 
27. Why do the Japanese grow rice? Te 
28, How can so many people make a liyi 
such a small area as Japan? my 
29. Describe the care of the silkworm and 
making of silk. 
30. Why is Japanese so hard to read aid 
31. What does Japan export? Import? 
32. Why is fishing so important to Japani 
33. Why did Japan take new territory? 
any of her reasons good ones? 


4. Make a product map of southeastern 
by pasting pictures on a large map. 
5. Divide the class into groups and let 
one dramatize some country in Asia 
ing a scene to show how its people 
work. Have the other groups guess 
country you are describing. 
6. Make a model of a Japanese house. 


McNeer and Ward, Prince Bantam, Maa 
Tales and legends about Genghis Khan. | 
Metzer, B., Tales told in Korea, Lippincott. 
collection of stories gathered by the aui 
during a year in Korea. 
Mukerji, D. G., Gay-Neck; the Story of a: 
eon, Dutton. A carrier pigeon which began 
life in Calcutta serves as a messengdj 
France in World War I. ; 
Rowe, D., Begging Deer, Macmillan. Pl 
stories of Japanese child life. 
Singh and Lownsbery, Gift of the Forest, 
mans. A Hindu boy raises a Royal Be 
tiger kitten. 
Wheeler, P., Hathoo of the Elephants, vil 
An English boy is stolen by the jungle an 
in India, and learns to speak the language 
all the animals—except man. 
Yaukey, G. S., Land of the Chinese People, . 
pincott. The history, customs, and a 
the people of China. 


Africa is the land which has supplied many lions for American zoos and circuses. Thousands of 
years ago, fierce lions roamed the mountains and plains of Burope, but today they are found wild 


only in Africa and southern Asia. 
Lion hunting is a thrilling sport of 


Even in those continents their number is dwindling year by year. 
the African jungle. Many Americans have hunte 


d lions in Africa, 


UNIT X 
AFRICA, THE DARK CONTINENT 


Which of the words in the word list 


abolished equatorial 
Boers exiled 
constellation founded 
corrugated hold 


The oldest civilization of which we have 
tries of modern times are foun 
Africa has long been known as 
conditions being changed? 

The northern part of Africa is very 
mostly Negroes, 
What are the reasons for this? 


I: 


Our journey from Japan finally car- 
us into the Indian Ocean. As we 
sail for days out of sight of land, we 
realize the vastness of this ocean. It is 
the third largest body of water in the 
world. What other bodies of water do 
we find around Africa? 


ries 


d there. Why did not 
“the dark continent.” Why is it called 


who are natives of the region. 


below are new to you? 


importation trek 
proclamation tusks 
prospect veld 


sanctuary 


in Africa. Also the least civilized coun- 
all of Africa become civilized? 
“dark”? How are these 


record was 


thinly populated. In the central part the inhabitants are 


In the southern part are found many whites. 


What do our maps tell us about 
Africa? Africa is very large, the second 
largest continent. It is about 4,600 
miles wide and almost 5,000 miles from 
north to south. Between what degrees 
of latitude is Africa located? What 
city in the United States is in about 
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OCEAN 


Feological Survey 


t. The 


Courtesy United States (C 


Africa i : 
oe ont across its center by the Equator. The central region lies in the equatorial bel 
continent extends northward and southward into both belts of changing temperatures. 


the same latitude as Tunis in north Af- Now notice the relief map. See how 


ira? + = . k; j : ; j 
ith ae city in South America regular the coast line is. There are few 
with the same latitude as Capetown. bays and sheltered harbors. Note, t00, 
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AFRICA, THE DARK CONTINENT 


Africa is the second continent in size, It i 

s Í 5 s ab 

4,600 miles wide and 5,000 miles from noah 
south, 


how the plateaus of the interior in most 
places come to within a few miles of 
the sea and then drop steeply to the 
coastal plains. We shall see how these 
physical features helped to keep Africa 
a “Dark Continent.” 

Why was Africa called ‘‘the Dark 
Continent’’? Until very recent times 
the people of Europe and America knew 
almost nothing about the great interior 
of Africa, except that it was inhabited 
by Negroes. For centuries Arab traders 
had visited the interior regularly to ex- 
change goods with the natives. But their 
knowledge of the country never spread 
as far as Europe and America. 

Why was this? Why had the ancient 
Egyptians never explored this continent, 
or the settlers from the Roman colonies 
along the Mediterranean? Do you think 
that the Sahara Desert may have pre- 
vented explorations from the north? 

Why did not the explorers of the time 
of Columbus sail south, past the desert, 
and enter the continent from its western 
shores? This was not easy. Along the 
whole coast line there was hardly a single 
good, protected harbor.. True, there 
were tremendous rivers with wide mouths 
that looked like inviting highways to the 
interior. But always, a short distance 
inland, the low plains along the seacoast 
would change to abrupt plateaus over 
which the rivers rushed in angry torrents 
and dangerous falls. The ships could go 
no farther. 

Moreover, the early explorers could 
see no use in risking their lives in such 


a land. The climate was bad. Biting, 
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crawling insects were everywhere. There 
were no signs of gold or precious jewels. 
There seemed to be none of the spices 
or silks that Europeans prized. The land 
did not seem suitable for colonies. So 
they went on, most of them seeking 
richer lands. Africa kept her secrets and 
for a long time remained the “Dark 
Continent.” 

Did the search for a new route to 
India help open Africa to colonization? 
A few years before Columbus set sail 
westward across the Atlantic to find a 
new route to India, a great Portuguese 
sailor named Diaz (dēʻäs) started out to 
find a route to India around the conti- 
nent of Africa, It wasa dangerous voyage 
in the little wooden ships of that day, 
but Diaz succeeded in sailing around the 
southern point of Africa and up along the 
eastern coast far enough to convince him 
that it was possible to reach India by go- 
ing that way. He then turned back and 
returned to Portugal. He told King John 
that the southern point of Africa was a 
cape of storms. But King John was so 


Wes L 
ne 


happy over the chance to find a route to 
India that he called it a “cape of good 
hope.” Thus this cape was named. 

Who founded Capetown? As our ship 
nears the cape, we see first a flat moun- 
tain called Table Mountain. Soon we 
see the beautiful buildings of a modern 
city nestled between the mountain and 
the ocean. In early times this cape be- 
came a stopping place for ships sailing 
between Europe and India and was 
known as “the halfway station.” In those 
days men did not have refrigerators in 
which they could keep meat and vege- 
tables fresh. Therefore on a long voyage 
it was impossible to provide the sailors 
with proper foods, and they often became 
sick. A Dutch trading company conceived 
the idea of establishing a colony here to 
provide fresh meat and vegetables for the 
ships when they stopped. A Dutchman 
named Jan van Riebeek (yön vän ré’bék) 
was the leader of the colony. This was 
the beginning of Capetown. ' 

The city is situated on a beautiful bay 
which forms a good harbor. As we walk 
up the streets on land that formerly grew 
onions and cabbage for the sailors, we 
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Capetown, with a population of 
about 350,000, is an attractive, mod- 
ern city. It has an excellent har- 
bor and good railway connections 
with all parts of South Africa. Be- 
hind the city rises an immense, flat- 
topped hill, known as Table Moun- 
tain. Its top is more than 3,000 
feet above the city. On the streets 
of Capetown, we see people of 
every nationality in the world. 


Courtesy South African Railways 


see a modern city. Many of the houses 
remind us of the Netherlands because of 
their quaint architecture. There seem to 
be about equal numbers of white and 
black people. Here is located the Parlia- 
ment Building of the Union of South Af- 
rica. Capetown is not the capital, how- 
ever. The seat of government is Pretoria. 
The Supreme Court is at Bloemfontein 
(bloom’f6n-tan’). In the United States 
we have all the departments of our gov- 
ernment located in one city. 

What is the Union of South Africa? 
In rgro, after many years of wars among 
themselves and with England, the states 
of this part of the continent formed the 
Union of South Africa, a self-governing 
nation. Like Australia and Canada, it is 
a dominion of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Who was Cecil Rhodes? On the beau- 
tiful wooded hillsides near Capetown we 
visit the estate of Cecil Rhodes. This 
is now the home of the prime minister. 
We talk to his secretary and ask him to 
tell us about Cecil Rhodes. He says that 
Rhodes came to Africa as a poor young 
man just out of Oxford University. He 


Great Britain’s empire in Africa 
covers an area larger than that of 
the United States. By colonization 
and by conquest, fully one-third of 
the continent has passed under 
British control. Most of this region 
is being rapidly developed. The 
Englishman who did most to de- 
velop British Africa was Cecil 
Rhodes, in whose memory the mon- 
ument shown here was erected at 
Capetown, 


Courtesy South African Railways 


made a large fortune in diamonds and 
tried to use his money wisely. He founded 
the Rhodes Scholarships. These scholar- 
ships are given to students in many differ- 
ent countries who earn the highest grades. 
The scholarships pay the expenses of 
these students at Oxford University. Cecil 
Rhodes believed that it would promote 
peace among nations to have students 
from different countries study together 
and learn to understand each other. 

Rhodes did much to develop South 
Africa. He built railroads and wanted to 
see a railroad built from Capetown to 
Cairo. This road is now being built. It 
is called the Cape-to-Cairo Railway. As 
we go north, we shall ride over a portion 
of it. 

But Mr. Rhodes’s fondest dream was 
of a union of the South African states. 
He was deeply interested in making South 
Africa a peaceful, prosperous country. 
He became Premier of Cape Province and 
worked for a union. Although he died 
before the union was finally accomplished, 
he deserves much credit for the peace- 
ful and prosperous condition of the coun- 


try today. 


What is Afrikaans? In Capetown we 
notice that part of the people speak Eng- 
lish and part of them speak a language 
that sounds like Dutch. We are told that 
this language is called Afrikaans (af’ri- 
käns’). It is much like the language of 


the Netherlands. Both Afrikaans and 
English are official languages in the Union 
of South Africa. Some schools teach one 
and some the other, The school boards 
decide which shall be taught. 

Who was ‘‘Oom Paul’’? We cannot be 
in South Africa long without hearing 
something about the struggle between the 
Dutch and the English for possession of 
the country. One of the important char- 
acters in this struggle was President Paul 
Kruger (krii’gér), known to his people 
as “Oom Paul.” “Oom” is the Dutch 
word for uncle. As we travel north on 
the Cape-to-Cairo Railway, let us learn 
something about this man and the great 
war in which he took part. 

For many years both the English and 
the Dutch had wanted to rule Cape Col- 
ony. Finally the English secured posses- 
sion. The Dutch became dissatisfied and 
determined to move on northward and 
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establish new homes. They made cov- 
ered wagons much like the “prairie 
schooners” used in America in the early 
days. In 1836 the great trek began. 
“Oom Paul,” then a boy of eleven, was 
one of the 10,000 Dutch farmers, called 
Boers (boorz), who started northward 
across the Vaal (val) River and estab- 
lished the state known as the Transvaal. 
There were many battles along the way 
with the native tribes. 

Kruger became active in helping to 
establish a good government in the Trans- 
vaal and in 1883 he became president. 
The state was known as the South Afri- 
can Republic. 

What was the Boer War? A few 
years after Kruger became president of 
the republic, gold was discovered in the 
country. Many English and other people 
came in to prospect for gold. Trouble de- 
veloped between them and the Boers, and 
war broke out in 1899. It lasted for 
three years and cost many lives. England 
won and Kruger fled to the Netherlands. 
After his death his body was returned to 
his beloved South Africa. 


England annexed both the Orange Free 
‘State and the South African Republic 
after the Boer War. Later both joined the 
Union of South Africa. 
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For what is Kimberley noted? As our 
train speeds northward up over the moun- 
tain pass and out onto the great plains, 
we think how different this is from the 
way the Dutch farmers trekked over this 
same country in their covered wagons 
pulled by oxen. The country has yielded 
vast wealth since that time. At Kim- 
berley, we learn the source of much of this 
wealth, for at Kimberley are located some 
of the world’s greatest diamond mines. 

While some Boer children were playing 
one day, they found a pretty pebble. It 
proved to be a diamond. Later, a boy who 
was herding sheep in this region found 
another diamond. He did not know what 
it was. When a man offered him a horse, 
ten cows, and five hundred sheep for it, he 
traded and thought he was very wealthy. 
But it was worth $55,000. After this, 
people flocked into this region by the 
thousands; and many valuable stones 
were found. 

When we visit the diamond mine, we 
look down into the crater of an old vol- 
cano. Our guide tells us that the diamonds 
were formed by the intense heat and 
heavy pressure in the volcano. We see 
natives loading blue earth and rock into 
little trucks which they push to the ele- 
vator, where the material is hoisted to 


South Africa produces more dia- 
monds than any other country im 
the world. Its richest mines are at 
Kimberley. In some spots, the 
precious stones lie near the sur- 
face, as in the shallow mine shown 
here. But more often they are 
found deep underground. Diamonds 
are very plain-looking stones as 
they leave the mine. Most African 
diamonds are still sent to Belgium 
and Holland, where some of the 
world’s best diamond cutters live. 


The Premier diamond mine of Pretoria is the 
crater of an extinct volcano. Narrow railway 
tracks lead up out of the pit, through a tunnel 
in the hillside, to the mine buildings in the back- 
ground. This is the mine from which came the 
Cullinan diamond, the largest ever found. 


the top. This blue earth and rock is left 
out in the sun and rain for several months. 
This causes it to crumble. Our guide says 
that one of these little truckloads of earth 
may not contain anything of value. Again, 
it may contain a fortune in diamonds. 

We ask him how the diamonds are sep- 
arated from the earth, and he shows us a 
long, sloping trough of corrugated iron. 
He says that the material is washed down 
this trough. The iron is covered with 
grease and the diamonds stick to it, while 
the other material is washed away. The 
diamonds are then gathered up and sorted 
by men who know their value. We are 
permitted to watch a man seated at a 
table with a pile of diamonds before him. 
He is sorting them as you might sort out 
a pile of beans. 

What was the largest diamond ever 
found? Most diamonds are very small. 
The average stone in a diamond ring 
weighs considerably less than a carat. 
Imagine a diamond that weighs 3,106 
carats! That was the weight of the Cul- 
linan diamond, which was found in a mine 
at Pretoria. It was cut into nine large 
diamonds and nearly a hundred smaller 
ones. Diamonds lose about sixty per cent 
of their weight in being cut and polished. 

What other valuable product is mined 
in South Africa? From Kimberley, we 
travel northeast on the Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway to Johannesburg (yd-hin’és- 
bûrg). Here we shall visit a gold mine. 
The mines are some distance from the 
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city. As we come in sight of them, we first 
see huge piles of crushed rock. This is 
the waste material from which the gold 
has been taken. The mines are deep in 
the earth. One of the shafts goes down 
more than a mile. The ore is being taken 
out at different levels, or floors, along the 
way down. We get into the elevator cage 
and go down several hundred feet to one 
of the levels. As we step out of the cage, 
we find ourselves in a great underground 
room extending back farther than we can 
see. Electric cars running on little rail- 
ways bring the ore to the shaft, where it 
is raised to the surface. Our guide tells 
us that there are hundreds of miles of 
these little railways on the different mine 
levels. In one of the largest mines, 190,000 
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‘people are employed. They are largely 
native blacks. 

We watch them drill holes in the rocks 
with electric drills, then blast the rock 
loose with dynamite. This rock, or ore, 
is taken to the surface, where huge mills 
crush it very fine; then it is treated with 
cyanide (si’a-nid) to set free the gold. 

What are the agricultural products of 
South Africa? As our train speeds across 
the plains we notice the growing crops 
in the fields. This reminds us that there 
are many things which have greater value 
for our needs than gold or diamonds. The 
biggest diamond in the world would not 
be. worth as much as a flask of water to a 


This is the way the diamonds are separated from 
the dirt. The diamond dirt is washed over long 
shaking-tables and the diamonds stick to the 
greasy surface of the tables. Visitors are not 
allowed between the tables. Can you guess why? 


person lost on the desert. All the gold in 
the world would be worthless to us if we 
could not get food. The products of the 
South African farms are more useful to 
man than the products of her mines. In 
commercial value, they rank second. 

On our way from Capetown to Johan- 
nesburg we passed through the corn belt. 
The natives of Africa use more corn meal 
for food than we use in America. It con- 
tains more of the elements needed by our 
bodies than wheat contains. But the 
white people still prefer wheat, and much 
wheat is grown in the western part. 
Kaffir corn is an important grain crop in 
the drier regions. It is used both as food 
for people and for stock feed. The rain- 
fall is very limited in much of this terri- 
tory, and, wherever there is a water sup- 
ply, the farmers irrigate their crops. 

We also see herds of fine dairy cattle. 
Farther west and north are vast areas of 
grazing lands, as in Australia, where beef 
cattle and sheep are raised. 

We see beautiful orchards of apples in 
the gold-mining country around Johannes- 
burg. Near Capetown we saw grape vine- 
yards and peach orchards. Going from 
Johannesburg down to the eastern coast- 
al region we soon find ourselves in a coun- 
try of orange, lemon, and grapefruit 
groves, fields of pineapples, tobacco, and 


Diamonds are sorted by highly skilled workmen. 
Hundreds of tons of earth were worked over to 
obtain the few diamonds shown here. But this 
small handful of precious stones is worth a for- 
tune. To us they look like so many pebbles. 
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cotton, grape vineyards, and sugar plan- 
tations. 

What great bird is found in South Af- 
rica? We are told of an ostrich farm 
near here and, because we know that the 
ostrich is a native of Africa, we shall visit 
this farm. It would be very difficult to 
find an ostrich wild on the desert. What 
strange birds these are! With their long 
legs and long necks they are six to eight 
feet tall. The owner tells us that they 
often weigh from 200 to 300 pounds. An 
ostrich egg is equal to about 20 hen eggs 
and is good food. The baby ostrich is as 
big as a small hen when first hatched. The 
owner says some of his birds are as old as 
he is. Ostriches have been known to live 
for roo years. They are prized for their 
beautiful plumes or feathers. At one time 
ostrich farming was considered quite 
profitable, but now there are only a few 
such farms. 

What is Kruger National Park? We 
wish to see some of the wild animals of 
the African jungles. We are told that 
the best place to see them is in Kruger 
National Park in the northern part of 
the Transvaal. Here the animals are pro- 
tected and are not frightened so quickly 
as they are in the jungles farther north. 
We are glad that “Oom Paul” set aside 
this great park as a sanctuary for wild 
life so that not all the native animals 
will be killed off. 

Let us see these animals. We take 
a train for our trip of 400 miles to the 
park. The railroad winds about through 
the mountains and up over the Drakens- 
berg Pass, then descends into a lower 
country. We get off the train and take 
an automobile into the park. It is eve- 


ning and we shall spend the night in some 
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Except diamonds, gold, and other precious metals, 
the products of southern AFRICA are entirely 
agricultural. Wood, beef, and cotton are impor- 
tant exports. Great quantities of fruit are grown. 


concrete cabins provided for that pur- 
pose. These cabins are made strong 
enough to protect us from the lions. After 
the sun goes down, we stand outside for 
a moment to look at the stars. We are 
too far south to see the North Star, and 
the Great Dipper, when visible, is just 
above the horizon. Our guide points out 
a beautiful constellation, or group of 
stars, called the “Southern Cross.” 

What animals do we see in Africa? 
Next day we drive through the park. We 
are told that if we remain in our auto- 
mobile, the animals will neither attack us 
nor be frightened by us. We see six or 
seven zebras with their striped coats that 
make us think of prison convicts. What 
nice ponies they would make! Among 
the trees, we see a small herd of giraffes 
with their long legs and long necks and 
their odd markings that look like the 
patches of shade and sunlight in the 
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The ostrich is the largest bird in the world. New- 

born ostrich chicks are almost as large as full- 

grown hens. The ostrich cannot fly, but it uses 
its wings to gain speed in running. 


forest. Both the legs and neck of the 
giraffe are longer than those of the os- 
trich. The giraffe can eat leaves from 
trees eighteen feet above the ground. 

Here is a funny-looking animal with a 
body like that of a cow and a head like 
that of a hog. It has horns on its snout. 
Our guide calls it a wart hog. 

In a swampy place we come upon a 
herd of Cape buffalo. These resemble the 
water buffaloes which we saw in India; 
however, the Cape buffalo is larger. 
Our guide says that it is one of the fiercest 
beasts found in the jungle, and it can 
fight a lion or an elephant. 

There are many kinds of antelope to 
See here: the great kudu with its long 
corkscrew horns, the little duiker 
(di'kēr), the oxlike wildebeest, or gnu 
(ndo). We find also the reddish harte- 
beest, the impala, and the reedbuck. 
When we come to the Letaba River, we 


see a herd of antelope drinking at the 
edge of the water. Something which looks 
like a log is floating in the water nearby. 
Suddenly the “log” comes alive, and with 
a blow of its powerful tail, knocks an 
antelope into the water and begins to 
feast upon it. Then we realize that we 
have seen a crocodile. Our guide says that 
crocodiles sometimes reach a length of 
twenty feet. 

We follow the river for a distance and 
come upon a group of hippopotami sun- 
ning themselves on the bank, or lying in 
the water with only their heads sticking 
out. Great, awkward creatures with their 
short legs and their huge, ugly bodies 
twelve feet long, weighing three tons or 
more, they seem to enjoy themselves, 
playing and pushing each other around. 
Our guide says that the skin on their sides 
and backs is one and a half inches thick. 
They feed at night on reeds and grasses. 

While we are watching them, we see a 
herd of elephants come to the river to 
drink and bathe. What fun they have 
spouting the water with their trunks! 
Some of them have tusks six or eight feet 
long. 

Baboons, chimpanzees, and many kinds 
of monkeys chatter in the tree tops. A 
wild hog is seen running through the 
brush. Bright plumaged and strange look- 
ing birds, including parrots, are seen mm 
the forests. 

As we are returning to camp about 
dusk, we hear a lion roar. It sounds terri- 
fying, but our guide assures us that it 
will not attack us in the car. We stop the 
car and wait. Presently we see the power- 
ful beast with his shaggy mane trotting 
across the grassy veld. He looks like a 
dangerous enemy to meet alone. Our 
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The hippopotamus is one of the native animals of Africa. Tt is the second-largest land animal in the 

world, and it spends much of its time wallowing in muddy river bottoms. Hippopotami are vege- 

tarians: they eat no meat, Their food is juicy grasses that grow along the river banks and in the 
low marshes of central Africa, 


guide says that the lions kill and eat deer, 
antelopes, zebras, giraffes, and other ani- 
mals. A lion can carry a deer in its power- 
ful jaws. 

Many of these animals are found in 
greater numbers in the tropical jungles 
farther north. Now that we have seen 
them we shall not stop to look for them 
in the hot, unhealthful lands of egua- 
torial Africa. 

After we board a train to continue our 
trip northward, we look at our map. We 


thought that we had traveled a long way 
since leaving Capetown, but our map 
shows us that we are still in the southern 
part of the continent, very far from Cairo 
and the valley of the Nile. We cross the 
Limpopo River and are in Rhodesia, 
Rhodesia is not a part of the Union of 
South Africa, but it is part of the British 
Empire. 

Crossing Southern Rhodesia we see 
miles and miles of grazing land and herds 
of cattle that remind us of Australia, The 


In Kruger National Park, we get to see many of the wild animals of Africa in their natural sur- 
roundings. As the animals here are protected from danger, thoy are not so shy as they would be in 
the jungle. Thus it is possible to see them from a closer distance than elsewhore, These sobras 


and wildebeests have come down to the water for a drink. 
Courtesy 
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Victoria Falls in Rhodesia is one of the largest 
waterfalls in the world. It is about 400 feet high. 
Its width is one and a quarter miles. The roar of 
the falls can be heard twenty miles distant. The 
natives call it “Thundering Smoke.” Victoria Falls 
is located on the Zambezi River and is a few miles 
southeast of Livingstone. Find the falls on the 
map. 


vegetation consists largely of low bushes, 
on which the cattle feed. This dry belt 
of grazing land extends all the way across 
the continent from east to west. 

What natural wonder do we see in 
Rhodesia? We leave the train at the town 
of Livingstone on the Zambezi River. 
Near this town we visit the Victoria Falls 
of the Zambezi River. These falls are 
More than twice as high as Niagara Falls 
and altogether are more than a mile wide, 
but islands break the river into several 
narrower falls. The great cloud of mist 
rising from the falls looks like smoke and 
can be seen for a long distance. 


What great explorer discovered Vic- 
toria Falls? We wonder how Victoria 
Falls was named and where the town of 
Livingstone got its name. We have al- 
ready guessed that the provinces of South- 
ern and Northern Rhodesia were named 
for Cecil Rhodes. We now learn of an- 
other great man who did much for the 
continent of Africa, though in a different 
way. This man was David Livingstone. 


Livingstone was a poor Scotch boy. 
At the age of ten he began working ina 
cotton mill. He got his education by at- 
tending night school and studying at home 
When he was 
about twenty years old, he heard a mis- 
sionary tell about Africa. He quickly 
made up his mind to go to Africa and do 
what he could do to help the black man. 
He studied medicine and other subjects to 
prepare for his work. In 1841 he landed 
at Capetown. He spent more than thirty 
years in Africa and explored the tropical 
interior where no white man had ever 
been. He discovered Victoria Falls in 
1855 and named them in honor of Queen 
Victoria of England. The town of Liv- 
ingstone was named after him. 


after a long day’s work. 


Livingstone’s purpose in coming to 
Africa was to Christianize the uncivil- 
ized native people who lived here. But 
he was a scientist as well as a missionary. 
He made maps of his explorations and 
kept records of the different plants and 
animals he saw. He tried to find the 
sources of the Nile River, but never suc- 
ceeded in this, His life was one of hard 
work in a climate that was very unhealth- 
ful. He carried medicines to the natives 
and had a hard fight against disease him- 
self. He also faced many other dangers 
in the wild jungle. At one time a lion 
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which he had wounded sprang upon him, 
crushed his shoulder in its powerful jaws, 
and shook him as a terrier shakes a rat. 
One of his friends fired just in time to save 
Livingstone’s life, but his shoulder 
troubled him as long as he lived. 

Livingstone was a friend to the black 
people. He never carried weapons to de- 
fend himself against them. They learned 
to love him. When he died, they carried 
his body 1,000 miles to the coast where it 
was sent to England and buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

What was the African slave trade? At 
this time slavery had not been abolished. 
You remember that it was not until 1862 
that slavery was ended in the United 
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are the most intelligent and warlike of the South 

African Negroes and are often admired for their 
fine physical appearance. 
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The natives of South Africa usually surround 

their villages, or kraals (kralz), with high fences 

to keep out wild animals. Their huts are built of 

the branches of trees covered with grass. We 
see many of these kraals in our travels. 


States by an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. The Negroes who were slaves in our 
country were descendants of people who 
had been captured and brought over from 
Africa. Our country had stopped importa- 
tion of slaves before 1865, but when Liv- 
ingstone came to Africa he found white 
men still capturing the black people and 
selling them for slaves in other parts of 
the world, especially the West Indies. 

Livingstone made up his mind to put a 
stop to this. He wrote stories describing 
what he had seen of the cruelty of the 
slave traders and sent these stories to 
England. He told how the slave traders 
kidnapped Negro men, women, and chil- 
dren. Sometimes the shipowners would 
offer the natives pretty trinkets to get 
them on board their ships, then lock them 
up. More often native tribes captured 
other tribes and sold them to the traders 
for money, glass beads, colored cloth, or 
rum. The traders sold them to the farm- 
ers for fifty or sixty dollars each. 

After the captain had his load of slaves, 
he put them down in the hold of the ship 
and fastened their feet in irons. On the 
long voyage to the West Indies many of 
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these unfortunate people died from heat, 
lack of air, disease, and improper food. 
It was not uncommon for one-third to 
one-half of a cargo of 500 Negroes to die 
on the way. Many more of them became 
so diseased that they died soon after they 
arrived. 

Livingstone described this slave trade 
as the “open sore of the world.” This is 
one of the reasons why he called Africa 
“the Dark Continent.” He caused the 
people of England to see what a great 
wrong the white men were doing to the 


For only a few cents a day, African 
natives may be hired to do even the 
hardest tasks. When hunters or 
travelers journey through the in- 
terior, they engage numbers of na- 
tives to carry the baggage and 
other equipment, and to act as ser- 
vants and bodyguards. Here we see 
such an expedition, or safari (sa- 
fa’ri), as it is called, on the march. 


Negroes, and in time they stamped out 
this horrible trade. 

What countries lie east and north of 
Rhodesia? Notice a country along 
the coast, called Mozambique (m6’zam- 
bek’). This is Portuguese territory. It 
produces sugar, cotton, coconuts, peanuts, 
and some corn. Farther north along the 
coast are two British colonies, Tangan- 
yika (tan'gin-ye’ki) and Kenya. Mom- 
basa in Kenya is an important seaport. 
Name the large lakes in this region. We 
are now in equatorial Africa. 


EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Almost 1,300 miles straight north of 
Livingstone on the banks of the Congo 
River is Stanleyville, named after an- 
other of the famous explorers of Africa, 
Henry M. Stanley. Back in 1871 people 
throughout the world began to wonder 
what had happened to Livingstone. 
Nothing had been heard from him for 
several years. An American and an Eng- 
lish newspaper decided to send an ex- 
pedition into Africa to find Livingstone. 
Henry M. Stanley was commissioned to 
lead the expedition. After months of 
dangerous travel, Stanley found Living- 


stone in a native village, sick—but un- 
willing to leave Africa, About a year 
later Livingstone died. 

Soon afterwards Stanley led the first 
expedition to cross the continent of Af- 
rica. He explored the giant Congo River 
from its source to its mouth. Let us 
see some of the things that Stanley saw 
and heard about in his explorations of 
equatorial Africa. 

What do our maps tell us about equa- 
torial Africa? Examine your physical 
map of Africa. In describing equatorial 
Africa we can say that it, too, is a land 
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ROSS SECTION OF AFRICA NEAR THE EQUATOR 
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This is a cross section of Africa near the equator. Which part of this land receives the most rainfall? 


Which part is the coolest? In which part would you like to live? 


of extremes. Here you will find one of 
the largest lowland basins in all Africa, 
the valley of the Congo River and its 
tributaries. Here, too, you will find the 
highest lands in Africa, with Mount Kil- 
imanjaro, soaring over 19,000 feet into 
the skies, and Mount Kenya, almost on 
the equator, reaching 17,000 feet. In 
the same highland region are Africa’s 
largest lakes. Find Lake Victoria, Lake 
Tanganyika, and Lake Rudolph. The 
second largest lake in the world is Lake 
Victoria. Only Lake Superior is larger. 

In equatorial Africa there are great 
extremes of climate. In the western area, 
in the Congo basin, and along the coast 
of the Gulf of Guinea, heavy tropical 
rains fall almost every day, and the 
steaming jungle sends up its huge trees 
and rank undergrowth so thickly that 
the sun rarely breaks through to the 
ground. 

Farther east, in the highlands and 
around the lakes, the rainfall is lighter, 
and the rolling grasslands stretch for 
miles, dotted with herds of antelope, 
giraffe, zebra, and buffalo. Still further 
west, around the Red Sea and the Gulf 
of Aden, the rains become very light 
and there is little life except around the 


oases. 


This village was built for copper-mine workers 
and their families. The huts have no furniture 
except mats to sleep on. The cooking is done out- 
side over open fires. 
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How do the people live in the Belgian 
Congo? It is said that more than 10,- 
000,000 people live in the Belgian Congo, 
part of equatorial Africa. Only a very, 
very few of these people are white. They 
are the government officials sent out from 
Belgium, and the traders, the missionaries 
and doctors, and the mining experts. 

Most of the millions of native Negroes 
live as they have lived for centuries. They 
have small clearings in the midst of the 
forest with palm-thatched huts and tiny 
fields and garden patches where they 
grow yams, tice, corn, and manioc. 

Where the rain is not so heavy, cotton 
is grown, sometimes in little native 
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Three Lions 


patches and sometimes on huge planta- 
tions owned and operated by whites. 
Minerals are important products of 
the Belgian Congo. Some of the greatest 
copper mines in all the world are located 
here. Another valuable mineral is ura- 
nium, which is used in the production of 


These natives, dressed in a great variety of cos- 
tumes, are drying cocoa beans which may even- 
tually reach America to be made into chocolate, 


atom bombs and atomic power. Belgian 
mining companies bring thousands of na- 
tives from all over the Congoland to work 
in the mines. Here they learn new ways 
of living in the company villages and be- 
come acquainted with the white man’s 
civilization. As these natives return to 
their own villages, they often take with 
them some of the new ways they have 
learned. Gradually the lives of the na- 
tives are being changed. 

In what other ways are the lives of 
the natives being changed? Through- 
out Africa, but especially in Central Af- 
rica, there are hundreds of Americans 
and Europeans who are devoting their 
lives to helping the natives. Most of 
these men and women are missionaries, 
sent out by the churches. Many of them 
are teachers and doctors, who have left 
behind the easy life of civilization to 
teach and to cure in the steaming jun- 
gles. Livingstone was one of the early 
missionaries. 

Today one of the most famous mission- 
aries is Dr. Albert Schweitzer. Many 
years ago, this talented musician gave 
concerts throughout Europe. He finally 
decided that he would devote the rest 
of his life working to relieve the suffer- 
ing among the African natives. At his 
mission station he brought them the story 
of the Bible and treated those who came 
with fevers, sores, and other diseases. 
Then he began to train native helpers 


Deep in the heart of the jungle this native strips 

bark from a tree. After the bark has been prop- 

erly treated and pieced together, he will use it to 
make clothing. 
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The natives of Africa have many 
superstitions. Sickness and death 
are caused, they believe, by evil 
spirits. When anyone gets an ear- 
ache, such as this fellow seems 
to have, he visits a witch doctor 
and lets him perform certain 
magic rites, such as blowing in 
the ear to drive away the evil 
spirit. The witch doctors are re- 
garded with great fear and awe 
because of the magic powers they 
are supposed to possess, 


as preachers, nurses, and teachers. He 
knows that his work cannot be success- 
ful until the natives learn to help them- 
selves. 

At other mission stations the natives 
are taught better farming methods. 
Schools and churches have been estab- 
lished. Little by little the life of the na- 
tive is being changed. 

Do you know of any church in your 
community that is supporting a mission- 
ary or a church or school in Africa? Per- 
haps you can find the name of the mis- 
sionary and write to find out just what 
he is doing. Perhaps there is some way 
that you can help him in his work. 


Fach year a number of natives g0 

off to advanced schools to become 

religious leaders, teachers, and doc- 

tors. This native doctor has re- 

turned to his homeland to help care 
for his own people. 
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Why are Americans interested in Li- 
beria? Far to the west in Africa is a 


tiny Negro republic called Liberia. The 
founding of this republic is an interest- 
ing story. In the early days of our coun- 
try many Negro slaves were freed by 
kindhearted masters. For example, 
George Washington gave his slaves their 
freedom in his will. But these freedmen, 
as they were called, found it hard to 
make a living; and in 1821 a few of them 
were sent to western Africa as colonists. 
Later many more Negroes from America 
and the West Indies migrated to Liberia, 
where they set up a government very 
similar to the one we have. 


National News Servi 


Much of Liberia today is made up of 
scattered native villages, but the busi- 
nessmen and government leaders are the 
descendants of the American Negroes 
who settled there. Its chief product is 
rubber, and American companies own the 
large plantations on which many of the 
natives work. Liberia’s name is a very 
good one, for it means “free.” Why is 
it a good name for this country? 


The lowlands along the west coast 
are hot and wet. This is one of the 
few parts of Africa in which palm 
trees grow. The natives use the 
palm fronds to thatch their roofs 
and to weave mats and baskets; 
they eat the coconuts and get oil 
from them; and they weave the 
palm fiber into cloth. 


Courtesy Belgian Government 
Information Center 


What is another independent country 
of Africa? Almost on the opposite side 
of Africa from Liberia is another inde- 
pendent country. Find Ethiopia on your 
colored relief map. Now compare Libe- 
ria with Ethiopia. Which is the larger? 
Which one is a lowland country, and 
which is a highland country? What ef- 
fect does altitude have on temperature? 
Which country do you think might have 
the more pleasant climate? 

We can expect the products of Ethio- 
pia to be quite different from those of 
the lowland countries of the tropics. 
The Ethiopians grow cereals and fruits, 
and they raise cattle, sheep, and goats 
for their own use. As we can see from 
our map, Ethiopia has no seaport. Its 
only connection with the outside world 
is by air, and by a single railroad which 
winds from Addis Ababa (ad’is ’ba-ba), 


In equatorial AFRICA, as in most other 1 
more people are engaged in the production of foo 
than anything else, But to the world the exports 
of her mines are of first importance—especially 
copper, radium, and uranium ore. 
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the capital in the highlands, down to 
Djibouti (jéboo'té’), a French port on 
the Red Sea. About the only product 
that the railroad carries from Ethiopia 
is mocha, a type of coffee. 

It is interesting to know that the 
tribesmen of this plateau land have been 
Christian for many centuries—longer 
than any other African people. 

What kind of land lies between the 
Congo Valley and the Sahara? As we 
fly northwest from Stanleyville toward 
Lake Chad, we soon leave behind the 
thick jungles of the Congo and look 
down upon lighter forests. Nearing Fort 
Lamy, just south of the lake, the land 
becomes treeless and grassy. 

This grassy region extends in a belt 
from the Atlantic Ocean almost to the 
Red Sea. What is the reason for this 


belt of grasslands? Perhaps if we look 
at our rainfall map of Africa we can 
discover the reason. The rainfall map 
shows us that there is a broad belt of 
land stretching almost across Africa 
with an annual rainfall of between 20 
and 40 inches. In such a hot region 
this is not enough rain for the growth 
of heavy forests; it is enough for a lux- 
uriant growth of grass. There is a simi- 
lar belt of grassland in Africa on the 
other side of the equator, and you can 
locate it by finding the rainfall belt of 
20-40 inches. 

The grassland north of the equator is 
called the Sudan. Have you ever heard 
of Sudan grass? There are not many 
people in this area. Most of them are 
farmers with small fields of grains, cot- 
ton, and vegetables. A few are nomads. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


What is the Sahara Desert like? Our 
plane makes a short stop at Fort Lamy 
for refueling, and then we are flying over 
the Sahara, a desert four-fifths as big as 
Europe. We soon see that it is not all 
sand. Besides the shifting dunes there 
are barren, rocky areas, rugged moun- 
tains, and green oases surrounded by 
palm trees. Here and there long cara- 
vans of camels or motor trucks cross 
the wastes. 

What is a trade-wind desert? We 
have seen that the grasslands on both 


sides of the equator have a rainy season 


and a dry season. Still farther from the 


The products of northern AFRICA are en 
all products of the soil, Many of ee od fins 
across the Mediterranean to France a a ps 
exchange for textiles and other goods manu: 
tured there. 


Be, 


equator, along the Tropic of Cancer and 
the Tropic of Capricorn we come to re- 
gions that are dry the year around. They 
are called trade-wind deserts. What are 


co 


= ph 
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the names of the trade-wind deserts in 
Africa? In Australia? In Asia? 

What causes the trade-wind deserts? 
We all know that there are winds at the 
earth’s surface. Did you know that there 
are winds thousands of feet above the 
earth? Scientists have spent many years 
charting these winds. 

The air rises at the hot equatorial 
regions and as it rises it loses most of 
its moisture. High above the earth the 
air begins to flow out toward the poles. 
At about the tropics of Cancer and Cap- 
ricorn the air begins to descend. As it 
nears the earth’s surface part of this air 
begins to move poleward and part moves 
toward the equator. 


Trade winds move toward the equator. 


Because of the rotation of the earth 
these winds do not blow directly north 


or south. The poleward blowing winds 


are called the westerlies. They often 
bring rains, because as they move pole- 
ward they cool off and drop some of their 
moisture. 

The winds that blow toward the equa- 
tor are known as trade winds. They be- 


come warmer as they move toward the 


equator and are able to hold more water. 
So they take up moisture from the land, 
and the regions over which they blow 
become deserts. 


There are on 
Africa. 


three independent countries in 
they? What European coun- 


tries control territory in Africa? 


What kind of climate do we find in 
North Africa? As we near Tunis, we 
begin to see green fields below us. We 
have left the desert belt that stretches 
across all of Africa. We are coming to 
the strip of land along the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea which has a Mediter- 
ranean type of climate. Here the sum- 
mers are hot and dry and the winters 
warm and moist. This climate is good 
for growing grapes, grain, and fruit. 
These are the same products that are 
grown all around the edge of the Medi- 
terranean where the climate is similar, 
Many of the farm products of north 
Africa are shipped to Europe. 

Why is Africa called a continent of 
colonies? The map of Africa soon shows 
us why. In all of Africa there are only 
three countries which are wholly inde- 
pendent and have no ties to a European 
country. What are the names of these 
three countries? What European nations 
have colonies in Africa? Why are so few 
African countries independent? Do you 
think that these African lands would de- 


velop faster as independent countries? 


Belgion 
British 
French 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Spanish 
British-Egyptian 


[BE] Independant 
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This then is the end of our trip in 
Africa. We land at the airport in Tunis 
and after a short delay find accommoda- 
tions on a ship bound for America. We 
sail westward over the blue Mediterra- 
nean, through the Strait of Gibraltar, and 
across the Atlantic. A few more days 
and we shall be home. 


How happy we are to have been able 
to make this trip! But how glad we are 
to be on our way home. How our hearts 
will leap at the first sight of the Statue 
of Liberty! We shall know just how 
Henry Van Dyke felt when he wrote 
“America for Me.” Would you like to 
read it? 


AMERICA FOR ME 


’Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of the kings,— 
But now I think I’ve had enough of antiquated things. 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be, 
In the land of youth and freedom beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . a 
Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in her hair; 

And it’s sweet to dream in Venice, and it’s great to study Rome}! 
But when it comes to living, there is no place like home. 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the rolling sea, 
To the blesséd Land of Room Enough beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 


Reprinted from The Poems of Henry Van Dyke, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


Things to Talk About 


1. Why was Africa, the “Dark Continent,” left 

unexplored for so long? 

Columbus and Diaz both made great dis- 

coveries while searching for a new route to 

India, What did each discover? 

. Why did a city grow up on the Cape of 

Good Hope? 

4. What did Rhodes do to help develop Africa? 
How have Americans benefited by his 
money? 


5. Who were the Boers? What do you sup- 


pose were the causes of the Boer War? 


CO SE a | 


6. Name some of the products for which South 
Africa is famous. What are some less ex- 
citing, but more practical products? 

7. More Europeans have settled in southern 
Africa than in any other part of the conti- 
nent. Do you think the climate has any- 


thing to do with this? 

8. What are some African animals that we can 
see only in z005? 

g. We say that equatorial Africa is a land of 
extremes. Why? » a 
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10. How do we use some of the minerals mined 
in the Belgian Congo? What other prod- 
ucts are exported from equatorial Africa? 

11. What did Livingstone accomplish in Africa? 
Stanley? Schweitzer? What are the mis- 
sionaries doing today to help the natives? 
What do you think is the most important 
thing that the missionaries can teach them? 

12, In what other ways are the lives of the na- 
tives being changed? What effects might 
these changes have? 

13. Why are Americans especially sympathetic 
toward Liberia? 

14. How does the climate of the Sudan region 


differ from that of the rest of Africa? 

15. Africa’s deserts have many oases. What is 
the value of these oases? 

16. What is the cause of trade-wind deserts? 
Name some of these deserts. 

17. What are some products of northern Africa 
which are used in Europe? 

18. Is northernmost Africa more like the rest of 
Africa or more like Italy, Spain, and Greece? 
Why? Do you know of any part of the 
United States with a similar climate? 

19. Why is Africa called a continent of colonies? 
Why do European nations want colonies in 
Africa? Which ones are the most valuable? 


Things to Do 


t. Draw a map of Africa and color those parts 
that belong to Great Britain pink, and with 
different colors indicate which regions belong 
to other European countries. 

2, Read and report to the class about the Negro 
republic Liberia. 

3. Using cardboard, scissors, paste, and colored 
crayons, construct a miniature zoo, contain- 
ing such animals as you would expect to find 
in Kruger National Park. 

4. Collect pictures of people, wild animals, and 
interesting sights of Africa. 


5. Find pictures of a native kraal, then make 
a model of one out of twigs, straw, and 
clay or mud. 

6. Read more about the following: the Boers, 
Livingstone, Kruger, Rhodes, Rhodes schol- 
arships. Make an oral report to the class 
on what you have learned. 

7. Our imaginary journey through the Old 
World is now ended. In Africa it began and 
in Africa it ended. On a large map of the 
world, trace the route of our journey from 
New York to New York. 


Books We All Enjoy 


Best, H., Garram the Chief, Doubleday. Garram 
the hunter is chosen to rule over several hill 
tribes in the ancient city of his ancestors. 

Davis, R., Pepperfoot of Thursday Market, Holi- 
day. Adventures of three Berber boys and a 
donkey in North Africa. 

Du Chaillu, P. B., Country of the Dwarfs, Harp- 
er. Interesting stories of the author’s experi- 
ences in the pigmy country of Africa, 


CA 
Ki EDUCATION, D 


` Dept, of Extensión 
SERVICE. 


Gatti, E. M. and A., Here is Africa, Scribner’s. 
These famous e have made ten expedi- 
tions into Africa. Here is their story. 

Stevens, A. G., Lion Boy, Lippincott. 
tures of Simba, a boy of East Africa. 

Stinetorf, L. A., Children of North Africa, Lip- 
pincott. Short stories of life in North Africa. 

Williamson, A. R., Talking Drums, Doubleday. 
A boy’s story about the African Gold Coast. 


Adven- 


.. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF THE LEADING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


Figure: 
gures are from U, S. Department of Commerce records, and other official or reliable sources, 


Population Population 
chia Area from Earlier Census from Latest Census, 
in (for comparison) or mate 
Square — = = 
Miles Year Population Year Population 


NORTH AMERICA 


pienis (U. S.) Crete ea eak gamonia es Patas oly §86, 400 | 59,278 
Bermuda (British) ety hee eS h 10 | 443 
Caneda ia Dominioi) ine a I isay | 3,466,556 10 k Soo 
Alberta 348, "740, 
berta. . i ` A PEN 248,8 wat 
penan Columbia ras ir a a : ib Gas 
anitoba. .. 10,72 705, 
i SF 210, 7 
New Brunswick eS PESE N “4 ace aa Gee 
Northwest Territor' RO vata ice AS eines 1,258, 217 Rios 
Nova Scotia A Seeks caine 20, 743 st “hp 
Ontario AAE. e 363,282 ; 
Prince Edward Island... Pe | 2,184 l 3 95, 100 
gueran i r ae $23,534 a 3:331 900 
Sas atel ewan NET 237,073 E 8g6, 100 
Yukon Territory 205,340 3 4,900 


Central America 


British Honduras. wala S- 8,598 " 1044 63,400 
Costa Rica uo 23,000 49,7 1044 735, 200 
Guatemala. . Were, 42,364 $3 1048 3,480,400 
Honduras, 1.1 0s+ereesesens as 50, 145 K 1945 1,201,300 
Nicaragua... osre eeuneesanene ae 53,668 1943 1,048, 700 
Panama, . . on hee REDS 28, 568 1940 651,600 
Panama Canal Zone (Ù. sj.. Varese 552 : 1940 51,800 
Salvador, El Se ` 13,176 f 1944 1, 880,000 
Greenland (Danish), 837,620 1941 18,000 


Labrador (British) 110,000 1943 5,200 
758,061 r 1945 21,672,709 


42,734 1943 314,909 


Newfoundland (Britis h). . SAE 8 geal 
United States (continental only) Lo.) 20077, 428 +778, 1940 149, $86, 500 


West Indies Ta 92,000 | - tee | 044 | 13,000,009 
Bahama Islands (British) 4 SM 4,404 1048 70,600 
British West Indies Paver cep Ls 8,161 972,400 | 1945 2, 307,000 
Cuba $ Dols ONY ki 44, 164 „962,400 | 1943 4.778, 600 
French West Indies (S 1,076 506 1940 $70,000 
Dominican Republic 109,332 275,000 | 1045 1,002, 400 
Haiti 10, 204 ,§§0,000 | 1045 4, 400,000 
Jamaica (British). an 4,450 ,050,700 | 1048 1,257,400 
Netherlands West [ngies : 5 rie 403 73,000 | 19049 196,090 
Puerto Rico (U. S.) : ` 3,435 943 2,047, 30° 

Virgin Islands (U. S,- British). 142 x 1940 24,900 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Argentina... 1,070,005 | 1933 1846, 700 1944 14, 130,000 
Bolivia... 416,049 | 1032 KRIT PE; 1044 | 1,$45,000 
Brazil. vies be seneeseenes 3,275,510 | 1933 +208,000 1045 | 4§,,900, 000 
Chile. $ REETTA 280,322 | 1933 402,000 | 1044 
Colombia 439,714 | 1931 §, 400,000 | 1945 
Ecuador, ... 104,418 | 1931 ,§00,000 | 1044 
Falkland Islands ‘(British). 7,081 | 1931 4,000 | 1041 
Guiana, British 8,480 | 1931 411,000 | 1943 | 
Guiana, French. ...csseresererersreeereeees 44,740 | 193! 29,100 | 1940 | 
paraguay, TE 169,222 | 1931 Bg2,000 | 1943 
Peru. SPEE a 482,133 | 1932 „237,000 | 1943 | 
Surinam, or Netherlands Guiana. $4,201 | 1934 155,000 | 1044 
be 72,152 | 1032 1,941,400 | 1045 
ia bili t T 452,170 | 1032 | §, 261,800 | 1941 
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Bulgaria... 
varig, 
Denmark. . 
Finland... 
France. .... 
Corsica. 
Germany... 
Gibraltar (British). . 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


Northern Ireland 
Small Islands. . 


Treland, or Eire (Br. Dominion) . 
Italy (including Sicily and Sardinia). 
Liechtenstein... :....2-..02020008 


Spain... 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 

Turkey (in Europe). . 

Union of Soviet Socialist ‘Republics (inc. Asia) .. 
metres Ci 


ASIA 


Afghanistan......... 
Arabia (including Aden, Bahrein Islands, Kuwait, 
Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Trucial Oman, 


“This figure i is an estimate based on the 1945 
postwar provisional boundaries. 


Area 
in 
Square 
Miles 


Population 


from Earlier Census 
(for comparison) 


Population 
from Latest Census, 


or E; 


stimate 


Year 


Population 


ear’ 


Population 


10,631 

191 
32,360 
11,774 


42, 708* 


49,373 
16,576 


* 


136,054" 


212,659 
3,307 


143,243" 
2 


1,003,100 
5,300 

Ó, 534,000 
8,212,000 
6, 128,000 
14,429,829 
3,590,000 
3,079,500 
41,840,000 
207,300 
6O, 242,400 
16,000 
46,036,600 
37,780,800 
4,842,600 
2,158,200 
I, 250,000 
142,400 
6,483,000 
11,137,093 
109, 800 
2,992,000 
41,176,700 
10,400 
299, 800 
241,600 
22,200 
8,183,400 
2,845,000 
34,775,700 
6,760,900 
18,426,000 
14,000 
25,656,300 
6,141,600 
4,120,000 
1,196,553 
165,748,400 
1,025 
13,931,000 


1930 
1934 
1945 
1941 
1945 
1945 
1940 
1945 
1942 
1936 
1945 
1939 
1940 
1938 
1938 
1938 


1939 | 


1935 
1945 
1945 
1041 
1042 
1045 
TQ41 
1942 
1o4t 
1930 
1942 
1949 
1945 
1940 
1045 
1939 
1044 
1944 
194! 
1945 
1935 
1940 


1,063,000 
6,000 
6,760, 200 
8,386, 600 
6,720,000 
14,004, 200* 
3,844, 300 
3,834, 700* 
38,000, 000 
322,900 
63, 200, 000* 
20,400 

47 735,000 
30, 050, 800 
5,040,000 
2,063,400 
I,205,000 
143, 000 

7, 108,800* 
9,034, 800 
121,600 
2,963,000 
44, 530, 000* 
TI, 100 
301,000 
271,000 
24,000 
9,076,300 
2,937,000 
32, 390, 000 
7,722,200 
15 ,900,000* 
14,600 
26,761,990 


15,703,000 
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Countries 


ASIA—Continued 
Chinese Republic 
China Proper. 

Formosa 


Manchuria... 

Sinkiang. 

Tibet 
Cyprus (British). , 
French Indo-China, ., 
Hong Kong (British). 
India (Br. Dominion) 
Tran (formerly Persia) 


Lebanon 
Malay States (British) 


Mongolian Republic (formerly Outer Mongolia)... 


Nepal 
Netherlands Indies. 


Celebes 
Java and Madura 


Moluccas (including Netherlands New Guinea) . 


Sumatra 
Other Islands........-. 
Pakistan (Br. Dominion). 
Palestine 
Philippines... . 
Siam, or Thailand 
Syria 
Trans-Jordan 
Turkey (in Asia and Europe) 
U.S. S. R. (in Asia) (See under Europe 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND 
LARGER ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


Australia (Br, Dominion) ne 


Federal Territory 
New South Wales. . 
Northern Territory. 
Queensland. . . 
South Australia 
Tasmania.... 
Victoria... 
Western Australia.. 
Fiji Islands British). 
Guam (U. S.) e.e eea 
Hawaiian Islands (U. S.). 
New Caledonia (French)... ++.: 
New Guinea (Australian Mandate). 
Bismarck Archipelago 
Northeast New Guinea. . 
Solomon Islands. . syara 
New Hebrides (French: ritish) . 
New Zealand (Br. Dominion)... 
Papua Territory (Australian). 
Samoa (to New Zealand)... . 
Samoa (U. S.) ; 
Solomon Islands (Bri 
Tonga, or Friendly Is 


Area 
in 
Square 
Miles 


Population 


from Earlier Census 
(for comparison) 


Population 


from Latest Census, 


or Estimate 


Year 


Population 


Year 


Population 


38775425 
1,859,180 
13,889 
398, 203 
503,143 
705,769 
469,294 
3,584 
259,522 
391 

I, 300,000 
628,000 
143,250 
148,756 
85,288 
3,475 
52,603 
622,744 
54,000 
735,168 
205,115 
73,180 
51,032 
191,681 
163,048 
47:389 
275,000 
10,000 


2,860,226 
940 
309,432 
523,020 
670,500 
380,070 
20,215 
87,884 
975,920 
7,083 
210 
6,407 
8,548 
92,300 
19,200 
69,000 
4,100 
5,700 
104,015 
90,549 
1,130 
60 
11,458 
385 


1932 
1932 
1032 
10932 
1932 
1932 
1932 
1931 
1931 
1931 
193 
1928 
1932 
1032 
1938 
1931 
1932 
1033 
1930 
1930 
193° 
193° 
1939 
1930 
1930 
1931 
1932 
193° 
1938 
1933, 
1935 


474, 787,400 
444,478, 400 
4,932, §00 
6,580, 000 
30,929,000 
2,590,000 
2,000,000 
348, 000 
21,702,000 
849,751 


9,000, 000 
3,300,000 
66,296,000 
20, 203,000 
1,143,000 
4,351, 200 
550,000 
5,000,000 
60,728, 800 
2,194,000 
4,220, 600 
41,717,309 
893, 000 
7,601,400 
4,035,000 


13,030, 100 
11, 684,000 
2,487,009 

260,070 
16,158,000 


6,623,000 
9,000 
2,601, 200 
4,900 
947 , 800 
581,000 
227,600 
1,820,400 
430,000 
185,600 
19, 800 
380, 200 
63,000 
520,000 
192,000 
258,000 
133,000 
61,200 
1,534,000 
270,100 
46,100 
10,800 
94,100 
29,500 


1945 
1939 
1945 
1939 
1940 
1939 
1939 
1943 
1939 
1939 
1935 

1044 

1939 
1940 
1943 

1943 

1941 

1939 
1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1941 

1945 

1944 
1940 
1942 
1939 
1940 


471,000,000 
411, 300, 800 
6,000,000 
9; 700,500 
43,234,000 
4,300,000 
3,722,000 
395,000 
23,700,000 
1,640,000 
300,000,000 
15,955,100 
4,500,000 
72,875,800 
24,320,400 
1,025,000 
51541, 000 
850,000 
5,039, 100 


15,717,000 
2,800, 000 

350,000 
17,820,950 


§02, 200 
55,000 
673,300 
140, 800 
583, 500 
49,007 
50,000 
1,655,800 
338,900 
65,700 
12,900 
95 000 
39,200 
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Countries 


AFRICA 
Independent Countries 


Belgian Possessions 
Belgian Congo 
Ruanda-Urundi (Mandate) 
British-Egyptian Condominium 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
British Possessions 
British East Africa 
British Somaliland 
Kenya (Colony and Protectorate). . 
Tanganyika (Mandate) 
Uganda (Protectorate) 
Zanzibar (Protectorate) 
British West Africa 


Gold Coast and Togoland (Mandate) 
Nigeria and British Cameroons (Mandate). . 
Sierra Leone 

British Possessions in South Africa... 
Basutoland Protectorate 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
Northern Rhodesia 


Orange Free State 
Transvaal 
Southwest Africa (Mand. to Union of S. A.) 
French Possessions 

Algeria 
Cameroons (Mandate). . 
French Equatorial Africa 
French West Africa 
ea 
Morocco. . 


Italian Possessions 
Eritrea. . 


Mozambique. . 
Portuguese Guin 
Spanish Possessions 
Span and Melilla 


Population 


from Earlier Census 
(for comparison) 


Year 


Population 


from Latest Census, 


or Estimate 


Population 


Year 


Population 


386, 000 
350,000 
43,000 


918,000 
21,000 


1,008, 100 


762,184 
68,000 
224,900 
374,000 
04,204 
1,020 
490,576 
4,134 
or, 843 
372,674 
20,926 
2,025,022 
11,716 
275,000 
288,400 
37:596 
150,344 
6,705 
471,917 
276,169 
35,284 
49,647 
110,450 
322,394 


847,552 
166,480 
912,049 
1,972,220 
241,094 
162,161 
8,380 
22,000 
48,332 


45,754 
679,400 
271,000 


486,079 
297,657 
13,044 


82 
116,000 
10,036 
13,125 


530 


14,945,000 
7,600,000 
I , 500,000 


9,607,400 


5,003,600 
3,553,600 
235, 500 


199,500 
3,163,600 
19,928,900 


1,393,300 
I, 502,300 
I, 109,000 

150,700 
8, 369, 500 
3,163,700 
1,746,800 

772,700 
2,653,000 

275,000 


6, 553, 500 
2,102,200 
3,192,300 
14,576,000 
3,701,800 
5:057, 500 

69,400 

731,000 
2,410,700 


600, 573 
727,300 
I, 300,000 


4, 181, 800 


3,995,900 
365,000 


103,273 


74,000 
140,000 
1,000,000 


17,423,000 
9,500,000 
2,500,000 


2,184,000 
1,579,000 
160,000 
10, 889, 000 
3,635, 100 
2,018,000 
790, 800 


3,535, 100 
321,000 


7,600,000 
2,055,000 
3,500,000 
I4, 800, 000 
4,122,000 
8,000,000 
50, 000 
781,000 
2,730,000 


1,000,000 
849, 000 
I,250,000 


3,738,000 
5,086, 000 
351,000 


145,000 

72,000 
168,000 
992,000 


INDEX 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: d., diagram or chart; m., map only; 
(m.), both map and text; p., picture only; (p.), both picture and text. 


Aden, facts about, 528; m. 93 

Adriatic Sea, m. 188 

Aegean (é-jé’in) Sea, m. 157 

Afghanistan, facts about, 503, 
528; m. 96a, 448a, 454 

Africa, 52-88, 244, 303, 361, 397, 
505-26; agriculture, 512, 519- 
20, 522-4; animals, 513-5; cli- 
mate, 507, 519, 522, 523, 524 
(d.); geography, 505-7, 518-9 
(d.), 522-4; history, 507-10; m., 
colonies 524, global 507, popu- 
lation 64b, rainfall 64b, relief 
64a, 506; population, 519, 530; 
products, 510-3, 518-20, 522, 
523, 524; size, 505, 530, see 
countries 

agriculture, 35-7; dry farming, 
141; in Middle Ages, 286-7; 
see also each country 

Alaska, 423-4; m. 32b 

Albania, see Balkan countries 

Alexander the Great, 121, 178-9 

Alexandria, 54, 84-5, 179; m. 56 

Algeria, 303, 530; m. 64a, 303 

alphabet, 119-21 

Alps Mts., 148-9, 157, 254-5, 260, 
333; m. 144, 160a 

Amsterdam, 355; m. 356 

Andorra (in-ddr’a), facts about, 
528; m. 160a, 256a 

Angles and Saxons, 374-5; d. 378 

Ankara (äng'kå-rå), 142; m. 93 

Antarctic Circle, m. 32be 

Antarctica, 16; m. 32bc, 256b 

antimony (in/ti-m6-ni), 484 

Antwerp, 359; m. 356 

apples, see fruit 

Arabia, see Saudi Arabia 

‘Arabian Peninsula, 90-4; m. 93; 
products, 91; rainfall and size, 
90 

Arabian Sea, m. 448a 

Arabs, 92, 128-9, 226, 240, 296-7 

archeology, 100 

Arctic Circle, m. 32be 

Arctic Ocean, 423; m. 32be ( 

art, Assyrian, 103, 105; Egyptian, 
67, 69, 75-8; Europe, 150-2; 
France, 152, 298-9; Germany, 
307, 330; Greece, 175; Italy, 
198, 233; Japan, 499; Nether- 
lands and Belgium, 362-3; 
Renaissance, 127, 317-8 

Asia, 90-143, 429-37, 439, 445-504; 
animals, 447-8, 451; climate, 
446, 449; education, 452; geog- 
raphy, 446, 449, 450; m. equi- 
distant 448b, political 448a, 
population 96b, rainfall 96b, re- 
lief 96a, 444; people, 447, 451- 


2; population, 528-9; religions, 
452; size, 446; transportation, 
445, 450-1, see countries 

Asia Minor, m. 448a; see Turkey 

Assyria, 104, 128 

Athens, 158, 160, 165-9; m. 157 

Atlantic Ocean, m. 32bc 

atmosphere, 10, 12, 16, 17 

Australia, 397; m. 32bc, equidis- 
tant 448b; population, 529; 
size, 529 

Austria, 326, 331-3; agriculture, 
333; government, 364; history, 
332; industries, 333; m. global 
349, relief 342; population and 
size, 364, 528; products, 333 

authors, 152, 307, 317, 353, 404-5 

Azores (ā’zôrs) Islands, 242; 
m. 32a 


Babylon (bib/i-lén), 102-6, 128 

Baghdad, 106-8; m. 93 

Bahrein (bi-ran’) Island, 94, 
528; m. 94, 109 

Balkan countries (Albania, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Yugoslavia), 
438-43; agriculture, 441; educa- 
tion, 442; geography, 441-2; 
government, 439-40, 442; im- 
provements, 441-2; industries, 
442; m. global 439, relief 438; 
peoples, 439-40; population, 
528: products, 438, 441-2; size, 
438, 442, 528; see also Greece 

Baltic Sea, m. 413 

Bangkok (bing’k6k’), 469, 470, 
471 (p.); m. 470, 448a 

barbarians, 7, 223, 239, 439 

Barcelona, 239, 246; m. 241 

barley, 37; Asia, 448; Austria, 
333; Balkan countries, 441; 
British Isles, 368; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 335; Egypt, 58; France, 
302; Germany, 308-9; Hungary, 
341; Iraq, 96; Ireland, 407; Po- 
land, 351; Syria, 117; Turkey, 


141 

Basques (bisks), 239 

bauxite, 304 

Bedouins, 74, 91, 95 (p), 132-3 

Behistun (ba‘his-toon’) Rock, 
103 

Belfast, 406-7; m. 369 

Belgian Congo, 361, 519-20; facts 
about, 530; m. 64a 

Belgium, 359-63; agriculture, 360; 
cities, 359, 361, 363; colonies, 
361, 519-20, 530; government, 
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364; history, 359, 362; indus- 
tries, 360; language, 362; m. 
colonies 361, global 363, relief 
356; population, 360, 364, 528; 
products, 360; size, 359, 364, 
528; in World War II, 327 

Benares (bén-a’réz), 465-6; m. 
454 

Berlin, 324, 328; m. 306 

Bern, 260; m. 267 

Bethlehem, 130, 131; m. 122 

Bhutan (b60-tin’), 503, 528; m. 
454, 455 

Bibis, 75, 81, 124-8, 131-2, 134-5, 
137 

Birmingham, 399-400; m. 369 

Biscay, Bay of, 239, 245; m. 241 

Black Sea, 145, 146, 176, 438; 
m. 160a, 425 

Boers (bõòrz), Boer War, 510 

Bohemia, 334-7; m. 342 

Bombay, 445, 458-9; m. 454 

Borneo, 528, 529; m. 395 

brass, 117 

British Isles, 367-410; agricul- 
ture, 398-9, 402, 407; animals, 
d. 408; cities, 380, 385, 398-403, 
408, 409; climate, 368, 370; col- 
onies, 395, 397-8, 528-30; cus- 
toms, d. 408; geography, 368, 
406-7; gifts from, 408; govern- 
ment, 382-6, 398, d. 408; his- 
tory, 370-98; industries, 370, 
390-1, 399-403; language and 
literature, 374, 379, 404-5, 408; 
m. Empire 395, global 368, mi- 
grations 371, 374, relief 369; 
population, 368-70, 398-403, 407, 
d. 409, 528; products, 398-402, 
d. 408; rainfall, 368; size, 368, 
370, 395, 409, 528 

Britons, 371, 373-4 

bronze, 29-30, 118 

Brussels, 359; m. 356 

Budapest (boo’da-pést’), 342-3 

Bulgaria, see Balkan countries 

Burma, 469, 470, 503; m. 454 

butter, 133, 463 


Caesar, Augustus (Octavius), 
2 
Caesar, Julius, 208, 210-2, 371-2 

Cairo (ki’rd), 56, 62-3; m. 93 

Calcutta, 469; m. 454 

calendar, 62, 236 

camels, 34 (p.), 57 (p.), 84 (p), 
112-3, 133, 136, 434 

Cameroons, 530; m. 64a 


yes si 
ee oe 


Canaan (ka’nin), 65, 125-7 
canals, 86-7, 147, 355-6, 401 
Canton, 476; m. 473 

‘Cape of Good Hope, 508, 530; m. 


64a 
Capetown, 508; m. 64a 
Cape Verde Islands, 242; m. 32b 
Carpathian Mts., 148, 345; m. 
160a, 342 
Carthage, 208, 239; m. 121, 198 


coal, Balkan countries, 441; Bel- 


gium, 360; British Isles, 393, 
396, 399-401; China, 484; 
Czechoslovakia, 332; France, 
301; Germany, 322, 329; India, 
467; Indo-China, 471; Japan, 
500; Korea, 486; Poland, 347, 
352; Soviet Union, 427, 434, 
net Spain, 239, 245; Turkey, 
41 


Damascus, 114, 117-8; m. 93, 96a 

Danes, 375-8, 415 

Danube River, 147, 331, 333, 340, 
343; m. 342, 438 f 

dates, Arabia, 91; Egypt, 64; 
Iraq, 95, 96; Italy, 197; Spain, 
246 i 

Dead Sea, 122, 132; m. 122 

Delhi (dëlė), 463-4; m. 454 

delta, 57-8, 95, 187 

Denmark, see Scandinavian coun- 


AN 
= cattle, Africa, 512, 515-6; Balkan 


Caspian Sea, 145; m. 93, 160a coconut, 468, 470, 471, see copra 
coffee, 91, 303, 357, 471 
Columbus, Christopher, 185, 242 


Communists, 426, 475-6 


tries 
desert, 19, 54, 56, 58, 90, 96, 97, 


countries, 441; British Isles, 
429, 434, 483, 523-4 


368, 402, 407; Czechoslovakia, 


339; Germany, 309, 322; Hun- 
gary, 340, 342, 344; Italy, 197; 
Mongolia, 483; Netherlands, 
357; Portugal, 248; Soviet 
Union, 430, 431, 434; Spain, 
245-6; Switzerland, 251, 255 

Caucasians (k6-ka’shinz), 432 

Caucasus (k6’ké-siis) Mts., 145, 
148; m, 93, 425 

Celebes (stl’é-béz), 529 

Celts (sélts), 371, 378; m. 153, 
371, 374 

Ceylon (sé-lin’), 468, 528; m. 


a, ” 

Charlemagne, 226, 272-4 

cheese, Bedouins, 133; Denmark, 
415; France, 270, 271 (p.); 
Greece, 158, 182 (p.); Italy, 
195, 197; Netherlands, 357; 
Switzerland, 255-6 

China, 469-485; agriculture, 477, 
479, 481-2; climate, 476, 478, 
481; geography, 479-81, 483, 
484; government, 503; history, 
472-6, 482, 484; industries, 476, 
484; m. global 475, relief 473, 
World War II 502; popula- 
tion, 447, 474, 503, 529; prod- 
ucts, 447, 476-9, 482-4; size, 
474, 475, 503, 529 

chivalry, 278-82 

chocolate, 255, 303 

Chungking, 479, 480; m. 473 

Christ, see Jesus 

chromium, 141 

civilization, 6-8, 40-1, 61-2, 75, 
155, 187 

climate, 14; d. 18; deserts, 112-3; 

maritime, 149; Mediterranean, 


AY cloth, see textiles 


» Story of, 37-8; Bedou- 


ins, 133; China, 482, 484 (p.); 


Czechoslovakia, 338; Denmark, 
_ 2; Egypt, 79 (p.); Germany, 
312 (p.); Greece, 159 (p.), 182; 
India, 458, 459 (p.); Iraq, 95; 
Italy, 197 (p.), 206; Japan, 487, 
491 (p.), 498; Korea, 486 (p.); 
“ews “Oe: Scandinavia, 
3 Se n 402 (p.); 
Turkey, 140 S ee o) 


Confucius (kén-fii’shi-iis), 484-5 
Congo River, 518-9; m. 64a 


Constantinople (kén’stin-ti-nd’- 


pl), 142, 181, 224; m. 93; see 
Istanbul 

consul, 45 

continents, 16-7, 22 

coéperatives, 134, 136-7 (p.), 414- 
6, 429 

Copenhagen (k6’p’n-ha’gén), 415; 
m. 413 

copper, 29; Balkan countries, 
441; Belgian Congo, 361, 520; 
China, 484; Czechoslovakia, 
335; Germany, 323; Japan, 500; 
Spain, 245 

copra, 303, 357, see coconuts 

cork, 246-7 (p.) 

corn, Africa, 512, 518, 519; Asia, 
448; Egypt, 58; France, 302; 
Hungary, 340; Italy, 228; Ru- 
mania, 441; Soviet Union, 434; 
Turkey, 140 

Corsica, 189, 528; m. 188 

cotton, Africa, 513, 518, 519-20; 
British Isles, 398, 401; China, 
479, 482; Egypt, 58, 59; India, 
459, 467, 468; Indo-China, 471; 
Iraq, 96; Japan, 489; Soviet 
Union, 434; Turkey, 140-1; see 
textiles 

Crete (krét), 156; m. 157 

Crusades, 292-7; m. 294 

Curie (kii’ré’), Madame Marie, 


300, 353 
Cyprus (si/priis), 529; m. 93 
Czechoslovakia (chék’6-slé-vi’- 


ki-A), 327, 334-9; agriculture, 
335; education, 337; geogra- 
phy, 335, 337; government, 
364; history, 334, 337; indus- 
tries, 336; m. global 349, relief 
342; population, 364, 528; 
products, 335-6, 339; size, 336, 
364, 528 


dairying, Africa, 512; British 
Isles, 398-9; Netherlands, 357; 
Scandinavia, 415, 418; Switzer- 
land, 255 
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diamonds, 510-1 (/.) 
dikes, 354-5 

Dresden, 329; m. 
dyes, 110, 119, 259 
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earth, 9-22, axis, 10-11; begin- 
ning, 14; climate, 17-21 (d.); 
day and night, 9, 10; earth- 
quakes, 490; gravity, 14; hemi- 
spheres, 187, 242; inclination, 
11; land and water, 16-7; m. 
32a, 32bc, 32d, 256b; orbit, 9- 
10; rotation of, 9, 10, 22; shape, 
9; speed, 9; size, 14 

East Indies, 469; see Netherlands 
Indies 

Edinburgh 
m. 369 

eggs, China, 482; Denmark, 415 

Egypt, 54-85; agriculture, 58-60; 
art, 76-7; cities, 54-6, 62-3, 79, 
84-5; early civilization, 61; 
climate, 55, 58; education, 64; 
geography, 55-8, 64; govern- 
ment, 85; history, 61-82, 84-5; 
irrigation, 57-60, 82-3; m. glo- 
bal 67, relief 56; population, 57, 
85, 530; products, 58, 85; re- 
ligion, 63-4, 67-8; size, 55, 85, 
530; writing, 70-4 

England, see British Isles 

equator, 18, 22, 49, 50, 156, 242; 
m. 32be, 32d, 242, 256b 

equatorial regions, 18, 22 

Ethiopia (é’thi-0’pi-a), 
530; m. 64a 

Etruscans (é-triis’kiinz), 199-200 

Euphrates (jii-fra’téz) River, 95; 
m. 93 

Europe, 144-443; climate, 148-9, 
252, 368-70; geography, 145-8, 
252; great men of, 151-2; in- 
dustries, 148; m. equidistant 
256b, political 256a, population 
160b, rainfall 160b, relief 144, 


(&d’in-bi-rit), 403; 


522-3, 


160a; population, 149, 151; 
rainfall, 149; size, 147; seé 
countries 


Fascists (fish’ists), 227 

feudalism, 283-7, 379, 386 

figs, France, 268; Greece, 171; 
ee 197; Syria, 117; Turkey, 

Finland, 421; m. global 414, re- 
lief 413; size and population, 
414, 528 

fiord (fyérd), 414 

fire, origin of, 25, 26; uses, 28 

fish, British Isles, 370, 402; Ger- 
many, 323; Hungary, 341; 
Italy, 195; Japan, 489, 501: 
Netherlands, 358; Portugal, 
248; Scandinavia, 417-8; Spain, 
245 

flax, Belgium, 360; Egypt, 58; 
Finland, 421; Hungary, 341; 
India, 467; Iraq, 96; Ireland, 
407; Italy, 228; Poland, 351 

flour, see grain 

flowers, 269, 357, 358 (p.); see 
also perfume 

forests, see lumber 

Formosa, 475, 491, 529; m. 473, 
502 

France, 261-304; agriculture, 269, 
301-2; colonies, 302-3, 529-30; 
geography, 264-5; government, 
299-300, 364; history, 262-3, 
271-97, 304; industries, 266; 
language, 274; m. colonies 303, 
global 265, relief 267; popula- 
tion, 266, 364, 528; products, 
266-71, 301-2, 304; size, 265-6, 
364, 528 

Franks, 263, 271-2, 274 

fruit, Africa, 512; Balkan coun- 
tries, 441; China, 483; France, 
271, 302; Germany, 308, 330; 
Greece, 171; Hungary, 341, 
343; India, 461; Iraq, 107; 
Italy, 190, 197; Palestine, 123; 
Portugal, 248, 249; Soviet 
Union, 434; Spain, 245, 246; 
Syria, 117; Switzerland, 255; 
Turkey, 141 

furs, see hides, leather, and furs 


Galilee, Sea of, m. 122 
Gandhi (giin’de), Mohandas, 457 
Ganges (gin’jéz) River, 465-6; 


m. 4 

Geneva, 260; m. 256a, 267 

Genoa (jén’6-), 233-5; m. 188 

Germany, 305-31; agriculture, 
330-1; cities, 319, 322-4, 329- 
30; climate, 306; geography, 
305-9, 322-3; government, 324- 
8, 364; history, 307, 309-19, 
324-9; industries, 319-22, 329; 
m. global 311, relief 306, World 


War II 327; population, 364, 
528; products, 308-9, 320-4, 329, 
330; size, 310, 364, 528 

Gibraltar (ji-br6l’tér), 52; m. 241 

glaciers (gl4’shérz), 14-5, 149, 252 

Glasgow, 403; m. 369 

glass, Belgium, 360; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 335-6; Germany, 329; 
Italy, 190, 231; Japan, 499; 
Phoenicia, 119 

Gobi (gG’bé) Desert, m. 473 

gold, Africa, 511; Balkans, 441; 
China, 484; Czechoslovakia, 
335; India, 467; Japan, 500; 
Korea, 486; Soviet Union, 434 

grain, 36, 37; Finland, 421; 
Iraq, 96; Korea, 486; Palestine, 
130; Soviet Union, 430-1; Syr- 
ia, 117; Tibet, 483 

grapes, Africa, 512-3, 524; Balkan 
countries, 441; France, 268-70 
(p.); Greece, 170-1; Hungary, 
341; Italy, 196; Portugal, 248; 
Spain, 239, 246 

graphite, 309 

Great Britain, see British Isles 

Greece, 155-84; agriculture, 157- 
8, 171; climate, 156-8; educa- 
tion, 182; geography, 156, 159, 
183-4; government, 249; his- 
tory, 155, 159-81; industries, 
183; m. colonies 176, global 
156, relief 157; population, 
249, 528; products, 158, 170-1, 
183; rainfall, 157-8; size, 249, 
528 


Greenland, 423, 527; m. 32b, 419 
Gulf Stream, 149; m. 148, 149 
gypsies, 341 (p.) 

gypsum, 309 


Hague (hig), The, 358; m. 356 

Hamburg, 323; m. 306 

Hammurabi (ham’6o-ra’bé), 103- 
4, 125 

Hebrews, 81, 126-8 

Helsinki, 421; m. 413 

hemp, Italy, 190; Syria, 117 

hides, leather, and furs, Austria, 
333; China, 483; Czechoslova- 
kia, 336; Germany, 329; Hun- 
gary, 342; India, 468; Soviet 
Union, 434; Sip P w 

Himalaya (hi-mä/lā-yå ts., 
15, 446 (p.), 450; m. 96a, 454 

Hindus (hin’d60z), 457-8; m, 153 

Hitler, Adolph, 325-8 

hogs (swine), China, 482; Ger- 
many, 309, 322; Hungary, 342; 
Soviet Union, 433; Spain, 246 

Holland, see Netherlands 

Holy Land, see Palestine 
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homes and houses, 24, 32-5; 
Asia, 448; Balkan countries, 
442; Bedouins, 74 (p.), 95, 133; 
China, 469, 472; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 338-9 (p.); Egypt, 62, 
83-4; Europe, 154 (p.); Greece, 
182; gypsies, 341; Hungary 
(p.), 341; India, 461-2; Iraq, 
98, 106-7; Ireland, 406 (p.); 
Italy, 228; Japan, 491-2; Korea, 
486; Palestine, 130; Poland, 353 
(p); Roman, 214-5; South Af- 
rica, 517; Soviet Union, 428-9, 
430-1, 433-4 

Hong Kong, 475; m. 473, 502 

horses, Arabian, 91, 113; Bedou- 
ins, 133; Belgium, 360; Eng- 
land, 368; Hungary, 344 

Hungary, 340-5; cities, 342-3; 
geography, 340-4; government, 
364; m. global 349, relief 342; 
people, 340-1; population, 340, 
364, 528; products, 341-5; size, 
336, 364, 528 

Hwang River, 480-1; m. 473 


Iceland, 528; m. 32b, 419 

India, 453-68; agriculture, 460, 
461, 467-8; caste system, 
458: climate, 454; education, 
461; geography, 453-4; govern- 
ment, 456-8, 464-5, 503; history, 
455-6; improvements, 456; in- 
dustries, 463-4; m. global 459, 
relief 454; population, 453, 503, 
529; products, 460-1, 403-8; 
size, 529 

Indian Ocean, m. 32c, 454 

Indo-China, 470-2; m. 448a, 470 

Industrial Revolution, 386-94; 
factory system, 388; result of, 
393-4 

inventions, 28-31, 36-7, 389-93 

Iran (é-riin’), 110-1; m. 93, 448a 

Iraq (é-riik’), 94-109; cities, 95, 
100, 106, 108; education, 108; 
geography, 94-8; history, 100- 
107; m. 93, 448a; population, 
529; products, 95-6, 98, 109; 
size, 529 

Ireland, 406-7; m, global 368, 
relief 369; population and size, 
370, 406, 408, 528 

iron, Balkan countries, 441; Brit- 
ish Isles, 403; China, 471, 484; 
Czechoslovakia, 332, 335; 
France, 301; Germany, 323, 
329; Greece, 183; India, 467; 
Japan, 499-500; Poland, 347, 
352; Korea, 486; Soviet Union, 
436-7; Spain, 239, 245; Sweden, 
418 


Ei 


D EE eer 


irrigation, Egypt, 57-62, 82; In- 
dia, 464; Iraq, 96-7; Soviet 
Union, 434; Syria, 117 

Israel, 128 

Istanbul (é’stan-bool’), 141-2; 
m. 93, 139; see Constantinople 

Italy, 185-238; agriculture, 196-7, 
228; cities, 189, 207, 228-35; 
climate, 189; education, 190; 
geography, 189-90, 228; gov- 
ernment, 227, 236, 249; history, 
191-4, 198-227; industries, 190, 
231; m. global 187, relief 188; 
population, 186, 249, 528; prod- 
ucts, 196-7, 228, 231, 233, 235, 
237; size, 186, 249, 528 


Japan, 487-502; agriculture, 488; 
cities, 489; climate, 488; educa- 
tion, 497-8; geography, 487-9; 
government, 490, 503; history, 
489-91, 502; improvements, 
490; industry, 489, 499; lan- 
guage, 497; m. global 488, re- 
lief 473, World War II 502; 
minerals, 500; population, 487, 
529; produccs, 489, 491, 493, 
500; size, 487-8, 503, 529 

Java (ja’va), 529; m. 32c 

Jerusalem, 124-30, p. 125; 292; 
m. 93, 122 

Jesus, 131, 135, p. 222, 233 


Jutes, 378 


Karachi (kaé-ri’ché), 464-5; m. 
448a, 454 

Kashmir (kish’mér’), 465 

Kenya, 518 

Kiolen, or Kjölen (chi’lén) Mts., 
148-9, 412; m. 413 

Koran (k6-ran’), 64, 108, 140 

Korea, 475, 486; government, 
503; m. 473, 502; population 
and size, 503, 529 

Kremlin, 422 

Kruger, Paul, 509-10 

Kurds, 98 


Lapland, 4, 416; m. 413 
latitude, 50, 156, 311 


lava, 191, 194 
lead, Balkan countries, 441; 
China, 484; Czechoslovakia, 


335, Germany, 323; Greece, 
es 183; Poland, 347; Spain, 


Lebanon, 118, 529; m. 93, 327 
Lebanon Mts., 115; m. 93 


Lenin, Nikolai, 427 

Leningrad, 422, 427; m. 425 

Liberia, 521-2, 530; m. 64a 

Libya, 530; m. 64a, 327 

Liechtenstein (lik/tén-shtin), 528; 
m. 342 

light, artificial, 27-8 (p.); light- 
year, 13; speed of, 13 

lignite, 331 

Lisbon, 47, 51, 249; m. 241 

Liverpool, 400-1; m. 369 

Livingstone, David, 516-8, 520 

London, 367, 380-2 (p.); m. 369 

longitude, 49-51, 349 

loom, 37, 38 (p.), 99, 389, 391; 
see also textiles 

lumber, Asia, 448; Austria, 333; 
British Isles, 403; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 335; Finland, 421; Ger- 
many, 308; Indo-China, 470-1; 
Poland, 346-7; Scandinavia, 
418, 420; Soviet Union, 430, 
434; Spain, 246 

Luther, Martin, 318, 328-9 

Luxembourg, 360, 528; m. 356 


macaroni, 195 

Macedonia (mis’é-d6/ni-d), 178- 
9; m. 157, 179 

Madagascar, 303 (m.), 530; m. 


64a 

Madeira (ma-dé’rd) Islands, 242; 
m. 243 

Magna Carta, 383-4 

Magyar (méd’yér), 283, 340 

malaria, 470 

Malay Peninsula, 469-72; m. 470; 
States, facts about, 529; m. 448a 

Malta, facts about, 528; m. 256a 

Manchuria, 474-5, 529; m. 473, 
502 

manganese, 467 

Manila, m. 448a 

manufacturing, see each country 

Maori (mä’ô-rïi), 7 (p.) 

marble, Czechoslovakia, 335; 
Germany, 309, 323; Italy, 201, 


235 

Marco Polo, 151, 472; p. (frontis- 
piece) 

Marseilles, 221, 268-9; m. 267 

Mecca, 91, 92; m. 93 

Medina, 92; m. 93 

Mediterranean Sea, 52-4, 86; m. 
32be 

meridians, see longitude 

Mesopotamia (més’6-p6-ta’mi-a), 
94-109; see also Iraq 

Michelangelo (mi’kél-an’jé-16), 
127, 317 

Middle Ages, 274-97; p. 276, 279 

Milan, 189, 231-3; m. 188 

millet, 37; China, 482; India, 461; 
Japan, 492; Syria, 117 

ionaries, 520-1 
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Mohammed, 92 -J0 
Mohammedans, 63-4, 92, 124, 129, 
240-1, 271, 432; see Moslems 
Monaco (mén’a-k6), 528 4 

monastery, 288-91 3 

Mongolia, 474, 483; agricultute, 
483; geography, 483: governi j 
ment, 503; m. 473, 502; popu- 
lation, 483, 503, 529; size, 483, 
503, 529 e 

Mongols, 424, 430, 432, 474 

monks, 288-91 

monsoon, see climate 

Moravia, 334, 337; m. 342 

Morocco, 53,* 240 (p.), 528: m. 
64a 

Moscow, 424, 427; m. 425 

Moses, 65, 81, 126-7 (p.) 

Moslems, 283, 457, 464; see also 
Mohammedans 

mountains, 19 . 

Mozambique, 518 

musicians, Austria, 332; Czecho- — 
slovakia, 336; Egypt, 76; 
Europe, 150-2; Germany, 307; = 
Italy, 185, 190; Poland, 350, 
353 é 

Mussolini (m60’s6-lé’né), Benito, ~ 
227 


Naples, 185, 189-90; m, 188 

Nazareth, 134-5; m. 122 

Nazis (na’tséz), 326-8, 333, 345 9 

Near East, 89-143; m. airways — 
109, global 89, oil 94, relief © 
93 

Nebuchadrezzar (néb’ii-kad-réz’- 
ar), 105, 128 

Nepal (né-pél’), 503, 529; m, 454 © 

Netherlands Indies, 529; m. 32be} 
see East Indies 

Netherlands, The, 354-58; agri- 
culture, 355, 357; cities, 355, 7 
358; geography, 354-5, 3575 
government, 358, 364; history, | 
358; m. colonies 361, global 
363, relief 356; population, 364, = 
528; products, 357-8; size, 364, 
528 

New Delhi, 463; m. 454 

New Guinea (gin’i), 529 

New Zealand, 397, 529; m. 395 

Nile River, 55-62; m. 56, 64a 

Nineveh (nin’é-vé), 104; m. 93 

nomads, 34-5, 90, 91, 110, 434 

Normans, 226, 377-9 (d.) 

North Atlantic Drift, 149, 368 

North Pole, 11, 49, 423; m. 32d, © 
256b 

North Sea, m. 256a, 369, 413 : 

Norway, see Scandinavian coun: 
tries : a 

nuts, France, 268, 269; India, 4675 
Italy, 190; Mozambique, 
Spain, 246 


- 


oasis, 56, 57, 90, 91, 110, 117 

oats, Asia, 448; Austria, 333; 
* Balkans, 441; Belgium, 360; 
British Isles, 407; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 335; France, 302; Ger- 
many, 322; Soviet Union, 430; 
Switzerland, 257 

ocean, 16-7; currents, 149 

oil, see petroleum 

olives, France, 268; Greece, 183; 
: Italy, 190, 196, 197, 235; Pal- 
estine, 123; Portugal, 248; 
Spain, 246; Syria, 117 

Oslo, 417; m. 413 

oysters, 293 (p.); see also pearls 


Pacific Ocean, 475; m. 32bc 

painters, Belgium, 362-3; Europe, 
150, 152, 317; Germany, 307, 
330; Italy, 233; Netherlands, 
362-3 

Pakistan, 457, 464-5, 467, 503; m. 
454, 455 


Palestine, 122-37; agriculture, 
137; cities, 123-4, 129-30; edu- 
cation, 128, 135; geography, 


122-4, 132 (d.); government, 
135; history, 125-9, 292-7; im- 
provements, 123-4, 129, 133-7; 
m. political 122, relief 93; peo- 
ple, 129, 132-3; population, 
529; products, 123, 124; size, 
529 

paper, Austria, 333; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 335; Egypt, 72; Ger- 
many, 319; Japan, 499, 500 

Paris, 297, 301; m. 267 

pearls, 501 

Peiping, 481; m. 473 

peninsula, 52, 90-4, 138, 156, 188, 
239, 413 

perfume, Bulgaria, 441; France, 
269, 301; Germany, 319; Italy, 
190 

Persia, see Iran 

Persian Empire, 81, 110-1, 172- 
4, 439; Gulf, 110-1; m. 93, 448a 

petroleum, Arabia, 91-4; Burma, 
‘469; China, 484; France, 301; 
Indo-China, 471; Iran, 111; 
Iraq, 109; Japan, 500; Poland, 
347; Soviet Union, 434; m. 94 

Philippine Is., 244, 529; popula- 
tion and size, 529 

Phoenicia, 118-21; m. 121 

Picts, m. 374 

plains, 19 

plateau, 19, 507 

Poland, 346-53; geography, 346- 
8, 351; government, 364; his- 
tory, 347-50; m. global 349, re- 
lief 342; people, 346, 348, 350, 
353; population, 364, 528; prod- 
ucts, 346-7, 351-2; size, 336, 
364, 528 


polar regions, 18, 22; m. 32d 

Pompeii, 191-3; m. 188 

Portugal, 246-9; cities, 249; cli- 
mate, 248; colonies, 248; geog- 
raphy, 246, 248; government, 
249; history, 242-3; m. colonies 
243, global 242, relief 241; pop- 
ulation, 249; products, 246-9; 
size, 249 

potash, France, 301; Germany, 


potatoes, Austria, 333; Belgium, 
360; Czechoslovakia, 335; Fin- 
land, 421; France, 302; Ger- 
many, 308, 309, 322; Japan, 
492; Poland, 351; Soviet Union, 
430, 434; Switzerland, 255 
pottery, 26, 38-9; British Isles, 
388 (p.); Czechoslovakia, 335; 
Egypt, 76-8; Germany, 329; 
Japan, 499, 500; Phoenicia, 119 
Prague (prig), 334, 335-6; m. 342 
Protestants, 153, 318-9, 328-9 
pyramids, 66-8; m. 56 


radium, 151, 300 

rainfall, see each country 

Rangoon, 469; m. 454 

Red Sea, 86, 87, 90; m. 93, 448a 

Reformation, 319, 328 

religion, 63-4, 67-8, 92, 108, 124, 
129, 140, 152-3, 240-1, 271, 318- 
9, 328, 452, 457, 465-6 

Renaissance (rén-é-sins’), 315-9 

Rhine River, 147, 310, 354; m. 306 

Rhodesia, 515-8; m. 64a 

Rhone River, 147, 266, 268; m. 
267 

rice, Burma, 469; China, 477-8, 
479; Egypt, 58; India, 461, 466- 
8; Indo-China, 470-1, 477; Iraq, 
96; Japan, 491-2; Korea, 486; 
Soviet Union, 434; Spain, 246 

rivers, of Asia, 450; of Europe, 
147 

Roman Catholic Church, 152, 
225-6, 318-9 

Roman Empire, 212-24; m. 212 

Rome, 187, 199, 200-11, 204, 225; 
early history, 198-225; m. 188 

rubber, Ceylon, 468; Indo-China, 
470; Liberia, 522 

rugs, see textiles 

Ruhr (roor) Valley, 322; m. 306 

Rumania, see Balkan countries 

Russia, see Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.) 

rye, Asia, 448; Austria, 333; Bal- 
kan countries, 441; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 335, 339; Finland, 421; 
France, 292, 302; Germany, 
308, 309, 322; Hungary, 341; 
Poland, 351; Soviet Union, 
430; Switzerland, 255 
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Sahara Desert, 54, 57, 523-4; m, 
64a 

salt, China, 479; France, 301; 
Greece, 183; India, 459; Pales- 
tine, 132; Poland, 347 

Sardinia, m. 188 

Saudi Arabia, 90; m. 93 

Saxons, 374 (m.) 

Scandinavian countries (Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden), 
411-20; agriculture, 415; cli- 
mate, 411-2; education, 415-6; 
geography, 412, 414, 416-7; 
government, 420; history, 419- 
20; industries, 418-9; m. global 
412, relief 413; population, 
412, 528; products, 415, 417-9; 
size, 414, 528 

schools, see countries 

Schweitzer, Dr, Albert, 520-1 

scientists, 8, 49, 75; Europe, 151- 
2; France, 300; Germany, 307, 
316, 329; Italy, 185, 318; 
Poland, 347, 353; Netherlands, 
318 

Scotland, see British Isles 

Scots, 374 (m.) 

sea level, 122, 444 

Seine River, 147, 263, 301; m. 267 

Seoul (sé-dol’), 486; m. 473 

serfs, 223, 285, 386, 424 

Shakespeare, William, 404-5 

Shanghai, 478-9; m. 473 

sheep, Africa, 512, 522; Arabia, 
91; Balkan countries, 441; Bel- 
gium, 360; British Isles, 2, 386, 
399, 401-2; France, 268, 270; 
Germany, 322; Hungary, 344; 
Tran, 110; Iraq, 96; Italy, 197; 
Mongolia, 483; Near East, 
113; Palestine, 124; Soviet 
Union, 430, 434; Spain, 245; 
Switzerland, 251; Syria, 117; 
Turkey, 141 

shipbuilding, 403 

Siam (Thailand), 470, 471, 472 
(p.), 503, 529; m. 470, 502 

Siberia, 424; m. 425 

Sicily, 177; m. 188 

silk, see textiles 

silver, China, 484; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 335; Germany, 323; In- 
dia, 467; Japan, 500; Poland, 
347 

Singapore, 470; m. 32c, 448a, 470 

Sinkiang (sin’kyäng’), 474, 483, 
529; m. 448a 

slave trade, 118, 517-8 

Slavs, 334, 346, 423, 439; m. 153 

Slovakia, 334, 337-9; m. 342 

soap, France, 269; Italy, 235; 
Norway, 418 

solar system, 10, 11, 12-4 

South Pole, 11, 49; m. 32a, 256b 

Soviet Union, see Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 

soybeans, 482, 486, 492 


Spain, 239-46; cities eae 2453. 
climate, 245; colonies, 243-4; 
geography, Ps DUARA 
249; history, 239-44; m. colo- 
nies 243, global 242, relief 241; 
population, 249, 

1" .239, 245-6, 247; size, 528 

Sparta, 169-70; m. 157 

Sphinx, 68-9 

spices, Ceylon, 468; Hungary, 
341 (p.); Indo-Ghina, 471. 

Stanley, Henry M., 518 

steel, British’ Isles, 399; China, 
484; Germany, 320-1, 322; In- 


dia, 467; Japan, 489, 499; 
Soviet Union, 434, 436-7; Swe- 
* den, 41 


steppe (stép), 429, 434 

Stockholm, 415, 418; m. 413 

Stone Age, 28-9 

straits, 52, 138, 139, 413 

Pa Sudan, 523 

Suez Canal, 86-7; m. 56 

sugar, 533, 538; Arabia, 91; Aus- 
tria, 333; Czechoslovakia, 335; 
Egypt, 58; France, 302; Ger- 
many, 309, 319, 322; Hungary, 
343; India, 453-4; Indo-China, 
471; Italy, 237 (p.); Japan, 
499; Poland, 351; Soviet Union, 
434; Spain, 246; Turkey, 140 

Sumatra (sd0-mii’tra), 469 

sun, 11, 12-4; d. 10; diameter, 
13; rays, 9-11; size, 14; sun- 
dials, 75 

Sweden, see Scandinavian coun- 


tries 
Switzerland, 252-60; agriculture, 
251, 254-5; cities, 259-60; edu- 
Cation, 259; geography, 253-6; 
government, 258-9, 364; m. 
global 265; population, 253-4, 
364, 528; products, 255-8, 259 
(d.); size, 254, 364, 528 

, 114-7; industries, 116, 117; 
m. 93; population, 529; prod- 
ucts, 117, 124; size, 529 


-~ Tasmania, 

_ tea, China, 477, 478, 479; India, 
_ 468; Indo-China, 471; Japan, 
491, 493, 500 


temperature, 
S Teutons, 223-4, 262-3; m. 153 
è 37, 38; Austria, 333; Bel- 
ritish Isles, 386, 
-2; China, 476, 478, 
zechoslovakia, 336; 
_ 298; Germany, 


PIES ~: 


528; products, 
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322, 323, 329; ‘Greece, 158, 171, 


183; Hungary, 342; India, 462-" ~ 


4, 467; Iran (Persia) 110-1, 
447; Iraq, 99, 107 (p.); Ireland, 
407; Italy, 190, 231, 235; Ja- 
pan, 489, 496, 499; Portugal, 
248; Poland, 352; Spain, 239; 
Sweden, 416; Switzerland, 255, 
257, 259; Syria, 116-7; Turkey, 
141 

Thailand, see Siam 

Thames (témz) River, 373; m. 
369 

Tiber River, 189, 198; m. 188 

Tibet, 447, 474, 483, 529; m. 473 

Tigris River, 94-5, 107, 115; m. 
93 

time zones, 51 

tin, 118, 469-71 

tobacco, Africa, 512; Egypt, 85; 
Hungary, 343; India, 467; In- 
do-China, 470; Iraq, 96; Soviet 
Union, 434; Turkey, 141 

Tokyo, 489, 490; m. 473 

Trans-Jordan, 122-3, 529; m. po- 
litical 122, relief 93 

trial, 384, 385 

tribe, 35, 39 

Tripoli, 53; m. 64a 

Tropic of Cancer, 55; m. 32bc; 
of Capricorn, m. 32be 

Troy, 169; m. 157 

tundra, 429, 448 

Turkestan, 139, 450; m. 448a 

Turkey, 138-42; agriculture, 140- 
41; cities, 141-2; education, 
140; geography, 138, 141; his- 
tory, 138-40, 181; industries, 
141; m, relief 93; population, 
528-9; products, 140-1; size, 
139, 528-9 

Turkish Empire, 139 (m.), 292, 


439 
Tyre, 118, 121; m. 121, 122 


Ukraine, see Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.) 

Union of South Africa, 508-15, 
530; m. 64a 

Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics (U.S.S.R.), 138-9, 327, 
328, 422-37; agriculture, 430-1, 
434; cities, 423, 434; education, 
424, 427-8, 436; geography, 423, 
429-31, 433-4; government, 424- 
6; history, 424-6; industries, 
426, 427, 436-7; languages, 423; 
m. 435, global 423, regions 429, 
relief 425; nationalities, 423, 
430, 432; population, 422-3, 528; 
products, 434, 436-7; size, 422- 
3, 528; transportation, 435 

United Kingdom, see British Isles 

United Nations, 4, 40, 41 
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United States} 527; m. 32a 
Ur, 100, 125; m. 93 

Ural Mts., 145, 436-7; m. 425 
uranium, 520 


valley, 19 

Veneti (vén’é-ti), 230 

Venice, 187, 228-31; m. 188 

Vesuvius, Mt., 185, 190-1: m. 188 

Vienna, 331-2; m. 342 

Vikings, 226, 274, 283, 296, 375-8, 
419 (m.) 420, 424 

volcano, 190-1, 511 

Volga River, 147; m. 425 


Wales, see British Isles 
Warsaw, 347, 350-2; m. 342 
West Indies, 242, 527; m. 32b 


wheat, 36, 37; Arabia, 91; Aus- 
tria, 333; Balkan countries, 
438; Belgium, 360; British 
Isles, 399; . China, 479, 482; 


Czechoslovakia; 335; Egypt, 
58; France, 302; Germany, 309; 
Hungary, 340, 342, 343; India, 
463, 464, 468; Iraq, 96; Italy, 
228; Poland, 351; Rumania, 
441; Soviet Union, 430, 434; 
Spain, 246; Switzerland, 255; 
Syria, 117; Turkey, 141 

winds, monsoon, 449-50, 488, d. 
455; prevailing, 54; trade, 524; 
westerly, 149, 306 

wool, British Isles, 386; 401-2; 
Iran, 110-1; Iraq, 95, 98; Near 
East, 112-3; Palestine, 133; 
Syria, 116-7; Turkey, 141; see 
also textiles 

World War I, 325, 426 

World War II, 181, 304, 324-8, 
435-6, 502; m. 327, 502 

writing, Babylon, 102-3; Egypt, 
70-5; Phoenicia, 119-21; cunei- 
form, 102-3; hiératic, 71 


Yangtze (yang’tsé’) River, 479; 
m. 473 

Yellow River, 480; m. 473 

Yellow Sea, m. 473 

Yemen, m. 93 

Yenisei (yé-né-sé/é) River, 450; 
m. 425 } 

Yugoslavia, see Balkan countries 


zinc, Germany, 323; Greece, 183; 
Japan, 500; Poland, 347 ; 

Zionists, 129, 133-4 

Zuider Zee (zi’dér 24’), 354-5 r 

Zurich (zòór’ik), 259; m. 256a 


